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RHODE ISLAND ABOLISHES SETTLEMENT" 


GLEN LEET 


EFORE discussing Rhode Island’s 
experience with a public assist- 
ance program from which all set- 

tlement requirements have been elimi- 
nated, a brief quotation from an address 
by Governor J. Howard McGrath at the 
Rhode Island Conference of Social Work, 
September 23, 1943, may well be used 
as an introductory statement. This quo- 
tation expresses in a nutshell the reasons 
why a continuation of settlement re- 
quirements is so absurd: 

At a time when we are feeding Arabs in 
North Africa, and are praying that the day 
may come soon when we may feed the French, 
Poles, Czechoslovakians, and others, it does 
seem absurd that we should draw the line on 
needy American citizens merely because they 
come from Massachusetts or Connecticut. 


Rhode Island was the first state in the 
Union completely to abolish its settle- 
ment laws. Neither the state nor any city 
or town in the state imposes any settle- 
ment, residence, or citizenship restric- 
tion upon eligibility for any type of pub- 
lic assistance. The elimination of the 
settlement requirement for general pub- 
lic assistance was accomplished in the 
Rhode Island General Public Assistance 


tA paper read at the National Conference of 
Social Work, Cleveland, May, 1944. In the absence 
of Mr. Leet on war work, the paper was read by 
John A. Hamilton, director of public welfare, 
Cranston, Rhode Island. 


Act of 1942.” Residence and citizenship 
requirements for old age assistance were 
eliminated in 1943,3 and in the same 
year residence restrictions for aid to de- 
pendent children were also abolished.‘ 

It is interesting that Rhode Island 
should be the first state to abolish settle- 
ment, since this state had a long history 
of settlement and removal regulations, 
going back to the colonial period’ and 
continuing with a ten-year settlement re- 
quirement in the depression—the longest 
period of residence required for eligibility 
for poor relief in any American state. 

The earliest Rhode Island law con- 
cerning settlement is found in the Act of 
1747,° which provided that settlement 


2 Rhode Island Public Laws, 1942, chap. 1212. 
3 Rhode Island Public Laws, 1943, chap. 1330. 
4 Tbid., chap. 1328. 


5 That is, even in the seventeenth century the 
colonial records show that the law of 1647 containing 
the statement that “each Towne shall provide 
carefully for the reliefe of the poor . . . .” encouraged 
the towns to develop various methods of admitting 
to residence in the town no person who was likely 
to become a public charge. This method of excluding 
persons who might need relief operated as a definite 
settlement and removal provision in the statute 
might have done. See Margaret Creech, Three Cen- 
turies of Poor Law Administration: A Study of Legis- 
lation in Rhode Island (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1936), chaps. iii and vii. 


6 A cursory search of the old laws did not reveal 
any specific change in the settlement law, but in the 
Public Laws, 1798, a compilation of the laws of 
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might be acquired in three ways, but did 
not make any provision regarding the 
method of losing settlement. 

The three methods of acquiring settle- 
ment in 1747 were as follows: 

First, Giving notice to the town council of 
the town into which any person might come, 
with intent to reside therein, within one month 
after so coming in, and remaining therein, with- 
out being warned out, for the space of one year. 

Second, The purchase of a freehold estate, 
of the value of thirty pounds sterling. 

Third, The serving an apprenticeship in any 
town, other than that of the apprentice’s birth. 
In this case it was in the election of the appren- 
tices to be settled in the town where he served 
his apprenticeship, or in the place of his birth. 

A brief statement regarding the fur- 
ther changes in the Rhode Island law of 
settlement may be useful as a back- 
ground against which the recent changes 
appear indeed revolutionary. There was 
no change or mitigation in any part of 
the settlement law until 1929,7 when a 
seventh paragraph was added to section 
1 of the settlement law, in which settle- 
ment could be obtained by a person 
over twenty-one years of age who had 
resided in a town for a period of ten 
years without receiving aid through a 
public or private agency. In 1934° the 
period of ten years was amended to five 
years, and it was also provided that if 
such person should move from the town 
for a period of five years successively 
after he had gained settlement he would 
be deemed to have lost his legal settle- 


Rhode Island of that year revealed that, on page 
345, there is a settlement law which was considerably 
different from the Act of 1747. This act found in the 
laws of 1708 is identical, with one exception, with 
the settlement laws found in chap. 68, General Laws 
of 1938. It has been carried on the statute books 
through these years and found in the various com- 
pilations of the laws—namely, the Public Laws, 
1822, page 271, the Public Laws, 1844, page 340, and 
the revised statutes of Rhode Island, chap. 49, and 
also can be found in the General Laws of 1909, 1923, 
and 1938. 


7 Public Laws, 1929, chap. 1364. 
8 Public Laws, 1934, chap. 2114. 


ment. In 1940, chapter 852 established 
what came to be known as “State Settle- 
ment,’ whereby a person residing in 
Rhode Island for a period of one year 
would become eligible for assistance, the 
whole cost of which would be assumed 
by the state, and the city or town would 
be relieved from liability if the individual 
did not meet the requirement of five 
years’ residence in that city or town. 

At a time when we are beginning to 
realize that this is “one world,” we should 
also realize that this free United States 
is also ‘‘one nation.” In a free nation 
there is no place for state or local trade 
barriers, state or local settlement laws, 
or similar restrictions. which tend to 
Balkanize our nation. In a free nation 
no person, rich or poor, should be “‘bound 
to the soil” by settlement laws as though 
he were a serf in the dark ages. We find 
it difficult to understand how any person 
can, with sincerity, be concerned with 
free enterprise and economic freedom 
and still support the provisions of the 
settlement laws which bear so harshly 
upon the poor. Had some of the present- 
day settlement restrictions been en- 
forced in the past, the Pilgrims would 
never have been allowed to land on 
Plymouth Rock, the Indians would have 
returned Roger Williams to Salem, 
Philadelphia would have returned Ben- 
jamin Franklin to Boston, Abraham 
Lincoln never would have been allowed 
to enter Illinois, and the West would still 
be the domain of the Indian and the 
buffalo. 

Even the most superficial observation 
of public welfare activities reveals that 
public assistance social workers are ac- 
customed to indulge in a most elaborate 
set of inherited notions which do not con- 
tribute to the basic objectives of public 
assistance laws—the chief objective of 
which is, of course, the welfare of recipi- 
ents. The Rhode Island General Public 
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Assistance Act .of 1942° was designed to 
eliminate some of these useless motions 
as far as general public assistance was 
concerned. This act eliminated all con- 
ditions of eligibility except need. Settle- 
ment and residence restrictions were 
among the obsolete features eliminated 
by this streamlined law. 

As soon as Rhode Island had elimi- 
nated the settlement requirement for 
general public assistance, it became ap- 
parent that no useful purpose was served 
by continuing the residence requirement 
for old age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to dependent children. In fact, 
such residence requirements worked to 
the financial disadvantage of the state. 
When the residence requirements for the 
categories were eliminated, it became 
possible to transfer to the categories for 
which a 50 per cent federal reimburse- 
ment is received a number of persons 
who were formerly receiving general 
public assistance, where the state and 
cities and towns were paying the entire 
cost. The elimination of the category 
residence requirement, therefore, saved 
the state money rather than causing 
additional expense. 

Rhode Island’s experience so far has 
indicated that the supposed advantages 
of settlement laws are almost completely 
fictitious. In the first place, in almost 
every state the number of persons who 
are actually denied assistance because 
of lack of settlement is insignificant in 
proportion to the entire assistance bur- 
den. The problem seems large only be- 
cause so many of the states do not have 
any satisfactory method of meeting it. 
This fact was established in Rhode Is- 
land by the transitional law which was 
enacted by the state legislature in 1940. 


9 Public Laws, 1942, chap. 1212. See also Public 
Laws, 1944, chap. 1505, which places all assistance 
laws in one act. This act does not provide for any 
settlement requirements. 


Under the 1940 law"? the state agreed to 
reimburse cities and towns 100 per cent 
of costs they incurred for assisting per- 
sons who had not lived within that city 
or town for five years preceding applica- 
tion. The amount which the state was 
called upon to reimburse to the cities and 
towns under this law during the year it 
was in operation represented less than 
7 per cent of the total general relief ex- 
penditures during this period. This con- 
vinced us that in Rhode Island, at least, 
the problem was not a very great one 
and that complete elimination of settle- 
ment requirements would not impose 
any unreasonable burden on any city or 
town in the state. 

It had been contended that if the state 
were to eliminate its settlement require- 
ments persons would flock into Rhode 
Island from other states in order to se- 
cure assistance. Experience to date has 
indicated that this belief was entirely 
without foundation in fact. To date, the 
Division of Public Assistance has been 
unable to locate a single individual who 
has moved into the state in order to se- 
cure assistance. This is not due to the 
fact that Rhode Island general public 
assistance standards are lower than those 
in the surrounding states. For example, 
in July, 1943, the Rhode Island general 
public assistance average grant of $34.89 
was the second highest in the nation, and 
is substantially higher than the average 
grant in the adjoining states of Massa- 
chusetts ($28.12) and Connecticut ($28.- 
89). There was no net increase in the gen- 
eral public assistance rolls during the 
year following the elimination of the set- 
tlement requirement. In fact, during the 
year the general public assistance rolls 
were reduced by 47.2 per cent, which is 
just a little bit more than the drop for 
the entire nation of 42.4 per cent. Rhode 
Island’s experience indicates that people 

10 Public Laws, 1940, chap. 852. 
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do not move to another state in order to 
secure assistance. People move in order 
to secure a better life for themselves. 
They move in order to obtain work. 
They move in order to live with relatives 
and friends. They do not move to secure 
relief. 

We have found that during the past 
few years many people have moved to 
Rhode Island in order to secure jobs. 
They provide man power for shipyards, 
for the torpedo station, and for the ma- 
chine-tools industry. These constitute 
part of Rhode Island’s contribution to 
the war production of this nation. We 
are proud of this contribution. We were 
especially proud of this contribution 
when we heard the words of Premier 
Stalin: ‘Without American production 
the United Nations could never have 
won the war.”’ Some of this manpower 
has come from New York, some from 
Vermont, some from New Hampshire, 
some from Maine, some from Massachu- 
setts, and some from Connecticut. It is 
perfectly true that a very small propor- 
tion of these individuals has become 
sick, or for other reasons has required 
public assistance. Rhode Island has given 
this gladly. In fact, we firmly believe it 
would have been most contemptible if 
the state, after depriving other states of 
their most valued possession—their 
working men and women—had taken 
the position that it was to deny assist- 
ance to the relatively small proportion 
of the individuals who have required 
public aid. 

When a state eliminates its settlement 
laws and agrees to assist all persons in 
need within its border, the state does 
at the same time absolve itself of all 
legal responsibility for persons who leave 
the state. In order to prevent hardship 
as a result of this situation, Rhode Island 
has been guided by a good-neighbor poli- 
cy. This policy is embodied in the follow- 


ing statement dated August 12, 1942, 
which has been sent by Mr. Clemens J. 
France, state director of social welfare, 
to public welfare agencies in other states: 


Chapter 1212 of the Rhode Island Public 
Laws of 1942, approved by Governor J. Howard 
McGrath on May 1, 1942, has abolished the 
Rhode Island settlement laws inasfar as gen- 
eral public assistance is concerned. Since July 1, 
1942, persons who are in need in Rhode Island 
are eligible for general public assistance without 
respect to settlement or residence conditions. 
As a consequence, any persons who leave Rhode 
Island no longer have a residence or a settlement 
in Rhode Island, and Rhode Island has no legal 
obligation to care for them if they become in 
need. 

However, as a matter of being a good neigh- 
bor to other States, the State Department of 
Social Welfare recommends to cities and towns 
that they grant authorizations to return per- 
sons to Rhode Island in any situation where it 
is apparent that such a return is socially de- 
sirable, and will contribute to the well-being 
of the person concerned. This policy is effective 
regardless of the length of the time which a 
person has been away from the State or the 
length of time which the person resided in the 
State previously. Rhode Island will not ask 
any other State to authorize the return of any 
needy person unless such return is considered 
socially desirable, and will contribute to the 
well-being of the person concerned. 

In view of the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, in the Edwards case, Rhode 
Island will not authorize the return of any per- 
son and will not request an authorization from 
another State unless such a return is desired 
by the person concerned. 

Although, as previously indicated, Rhode 
Island has no legal obligation to care for any 
person who has left the State, please be ad- 
vised that we desire to work in terms of the 
closest cooperation with other States, and it is 
the Rhode Island policy to interpret social de- 
sirability in such a manner that it will not work 
a hardship on other States. 


This policy, which is based upon ‘‘so- 
cial desirability” rather than upon rigid 
legal conceptions, has been applied to 
institutional care as well as to public 
assistance. 

Rhode Island has found that states 
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which have been accustomed to deciding 
questions of settlement on a strictly legal 
basis are sometimes baffled when they 
have to deal with a state which is con- 
cerned only with the question of “‘social 
desirability.” For example, one state 
sent our State Department of Social 
Welfare a court ruling by a judge that 
it was socially desirable that a certain 
family be returned to Rhode Island. 
They found it difficult to understand our 
attitude when we would not recognize 
the statement of a judge which was un- 
supported by any social data. We would 
gladly have accepted any evidence re- 
sulting from a social investigation which 
would have established the fact that in 
Rhode Island the family would have 
better opportunities for employment, or 
would be enabled to live with friends or 
relatives, or that the housing conditions 
would be more favorable, or, in fact, any 
evidence that the family would be better 
off in Rhode Island, but we were totally 
unimpressed by a court ruling. 

This does not indicate that we do not 
have due regard for the dignity of the 
law. In fact, we hold it in such high es- 
teem that we take very seriously the pro- 
vision of the Fourteenth Amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
which states: 

All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States and of the 
state wherein they reside. No state shall make 
or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States, nor shall any state deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law, nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws. 


The opinion of the United States 
Supreme Court, as expressed in the 
Edwards case," seems to indicate that 
many existing state settlement laws are 


11 Edwards v. People of California, 314 U.S. 160 
(1941). 


unconstitutional, that they are not a 
valid exercise of the police power of the 
state, and that they impose unconstitu- 
tional burdens upon interstate com- 
merce. This opinion, together with hu- 
manitarian considerations, is the basis 
for the policy that “Rhode Island will 
not authorize the return of any person, 
and will not request an authorization 
from another state unless such a return 
is desired by the person concerned.” At 
a time when we are fighting against a 
Nazi regime which has no scruples about 
pushing around helpless peoples, we do 
not propose to have any part in plans of 
pushing around good Americans merely 
because they are poor. 

Some people think that the settlement 
problem can be solved by simplifying 
the laws. This is a snare and a delusion. 
Over a period of ten years I tried to draft 
a simple settlement law. Once I thought 
I had succeeded. A legislature passed my 
supposedly simple settlement law. The 
most uncomfortable weeks of the follow- 
ing year were those which I spent in try- 
ing to work out reasonable administra- 
tive interpretations of this supposedly 
simplified law. Simplification was no so- 
lution. Settlement laws represent a Gor- 
dian knot. They cannot be untangled, 
simplified, or made uniform. The only 
practical solution is to cut the Gordian 
knot and abolish settlement laws com- 
pletely. 

The abolition of settlement laws does 
not present as complicated a legal prob- 
lem as is commonly assumed. A state 
could end the difficulties of settlement 
by the enactment of a law which said in 
effect: ‘“No person who is otherwise 
eligible shall be denied assistance by the 
state or by any of its political subdivi- 
sions because of lack of residence or 
settlement. All acts or parts of acts in 
conflict herewith are hereby repealed.” 
Some states might find it desirable to 
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add a provision to the effect that the 
state would at the same time increase 
its reimbursement to local units for pub- 
lic assistance expense. The Rhode Island 
General Public Assistance Act, which 
eliminated the residence requirement for 
general public assistance, provided for 
an increase of state participation from 
five-elevenths (or approximately 45 per 
cent) to 70 per cent, and this unquestion- 
ably contributed greatly to the accept- 
ance of the whole measure by cities and 
towns. 

If a state wishes to remove artificial 
restrictions to migration, it should do 
more than abolish its settlement laws. 
Rhode Island has gone beyond this and 
has provided that a person receiving 
assistance who wishes to move out of 
the state may do so and continue to 
receive assistance as long as his need 
continues. The desirability of taking this 
step was made apparent by a situation 
which arose directly out of the war emer- 
gency. In one defense area certain work 
very vital to the whole war program has 
been seriously handicapped by the fact 
that it is simply impossible to find addi- 
tional housing facilities for war workers. 
Some recipients of old age assistance had 
expressed the desire to move from this 
overcrowded area in order to live with 
relatives in other states where there was 
less congestion and where there might 
be greater security. The only obstacle 
to their moving was that under existing 
state policies these persons would for- 
feit their rights to old age assistance 
when they were absent from the state 
for more than three months. The three 
months’ restriction has now been elimi- 
nated. Their freedom of movement being 
no longer restricted, these people have 
made the move which was so desired, 
and in some instances the quarters which 
they vacated have been utilized by 
vitally needed war workers. 





The question may be raised, How can 
a state afford to do this? The answer is 
that, as far as we can determine, it has 
not cost anything, other than the shock 
involved in disposing of some long-es- 
tablished but unhonored traditions. Dur- 
ing the past month the amount which 
Rhode Island spent on old age assistance 
recipients living outside of the state 
amounted to only one-tenth of 1 per 
cent of our total old age assistance. As 
far as we can determine, if we had not 
liberalized our policy these persons 
would have remained in war congested 
areas, where the cost of assistance would 
certainly not have been less. We believe 
this policy has brought advantages to 
the community, to our war industry, 
and, most important, to the happiness 
and contentment of our senior citizens, 
who have received a greater measure of 
freedom and security. 

We do not know exactly how many 
persons who are now receiving assistance 
in Rhode Island would not have been 
eligible had our settlement and residence 
requirements not been abolished. The 
reason we do not know is because the 
whole expensive, time-consuming ad- 
ministrative work involved in determin- 
ing settlement and residence has been 
eliminated. We are pretty certain that 
the cost of assisting these persons is not 
nearly as great as the administrative 
costs which were necessitated under the 
old laws, which made it necessary to es- 
tablish settlement or residence for every 
individual before he received assistance. 
We do know that the elimination of set- 
tlement and residence requirements has 
eliminated much unnecessary red tape. 
With war-depleted staffs we never could 
have maintained a high level of social 
service if we were still frittering away our 
time on settlement investigations. We 
know that the elimination of these re- 
strictions has prevented hardship in 
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some instances. We know that assistance 
where needed has been more prompt. 
Welfare agencies can never expect the 
respect of the general public as long as 
they operate under laws which require 
them to place settlement ahead of hu- 
man needs. 

The elimination of the citizenship re- 
quirement, which was accomplished at 
the same time that residence require- 
ments were eliminated, has been of great 
benefit in removing red tape and delays 
which not only caused hardship to in- 
dividuals but which also discredited pub- 
lic assistance. Let me give an illustration: 


An application was received from Mrs. A. for 
old age assistance on October 16, 1942. An in- 
vestigation was made and eligibility established 
almost immediately except for the fact that the 
applicant could not prove citizenship or twenty 
years’ residence in the United States, which is 
accepted in lieu of citizenship. Mrs. A. could 
have received assistance almost immediately 
were it not for the citizenship requirement. 
Because of the lack of citizenship proof, it was 
necessary to send letters to town clerks in three 
different towns in New York and to a brother- 
in-law, none of which brought any proof. A 
visit to the City Hall was made, with the result 
that residence was proved for nineteen years in 
Providence through listings in the city direc- 
tory, but not for the twentieth year. The appli- 
cant, knowing that we recognized that she was 
in need, could not understand the necessity 
for obtaining any documentary proof. A total 
of five home visits were made, at which the 
worker endeavored to explain that documentary 
proof was necessary, but the applicant con- 
tinued to consider this just unnecessary red 
tape. With this view we were not only sympa- 
thetic but entirely in agreement that realistical- 
ly speaking it was useless red tape, but it was 
red tape made necessary by the provisions of our 
laws. There is no telling how many more visits 
might have been necessitated by this legal 
requirement, because all this time-consuming 
and futile work was discontinued as soon as the 
law was changed, and Mrs. A. was immediately 
accepted for old age assistance. During the 
seven and one-half months’ interval, she was 
receiving General Public Assistance in accord- 
ance with the same standards as old age assist- 
ance, so that the effect of eliminating this re- 


quirement on the finances of the state was to 
enable the state to receive 50 per cent reim- 
bursement from the federal government instead 
of having to pay 70 per cent as a general public 
assistance reimbursement to the city. 

Some states may say that it is all very 
well to eliminate settlement laws during 
the war period but that it will not be 
practical when the war is over. They may 
ask what will the situation be when the 
torpedo station closes, when the ship- 
yards have contracts canceled, and when 
war industry no longer needs machine 
tools? The states which raise these ques- 
tions would be in a better position to 
indicate their sincerity if they had at 
least suspended their settlement laws 
for the duration. We may be wrong, but 
we think it is just as practical to do with- 
out settlement laws in the postwar period 
as at the present time. Many of our 
workers from other states have left their 
families behind them; many will want 
to return to live with their families. 
However, if they go it will be because 
they want to go and not because the pub- 
lic authorities of Rhode Island pushed 
them out. Industry, labor, and various 
other groups in this state are working on 
postwar problems. These plans are not 
based upon the theory that we are not 
going to need productive manpower. 
We believe that our state has a great 
future and that in this future we will 
want working men and working women 
to produce an increasing volume of goods 
and services that we hope to enjoy in the 
postwar world. 

In this paper an attempt has been 
made to show that when Rhode Island 
abolished settlement and residence re- 
quirements, we were not particularly 
liberal or socially minded; we were mere- 
ly realistic; we eliminated red tape; and I 
believe we showed plain common sense. 


DIVISION OF PuBLIc ASSISTANCE 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE 
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E National Conference of Social 

Work passed, in 1898, a resolution 

that established a “standing com- 
mittee of seven to take steps to provide 
means of bringing about uniformity in 
the laws of the several states with refer- 
ence to the legal settlement of dependent 
persons so that responsibility for their 
support could be readily established.” 
We still have, in 1944, to present the 
problem of settlement laws as one in 
which there is yet no uniformity among 
the states. Nor has there been uniformity 
of opinion among social work adminis- 
trators regarding the most desirable so- 
cial action for dealing with these anach- 
ronistic laws. 

Remedial action has long been neces- 
sary, social workers agree. It has been 
demonstrated repeatedly that settle- 
ment laws are obsolete; that their origi- 
nal intent is no longer in effect; that they 
create injustices and individual hard- 
ship; that they are costly to administer; 
and that they have always been negative, 
restrictive measures rather than posi- 
tive, constructive legislation. The ob- 
structions created by settlement laws 
have become increasingly evident as 
welfare services have expanded. Propor- 
tionately, efforts toward correction have 
become a major issue with many groups, 
but these efforts have been dissipated 
because there has never been concerted, 
united action. From time to time various 
proposals have been advanced to “‘settle 
the settlement law question.” Each 


tA paper read at the National Conference of 
Social Work at a joint session of the Public Welfare 
Administration Section and the Committee on Mi- 
gration, May 23, 1944, at Cleveland, Ohio. 
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proposal has been sponsored by a vigor- 
ous group, but frequently, in doing so, 
the efforts of other groups have been 
nullified. 


Our present highly mobile population 
and the prospect of even greater popu- 
lation shifts in the more uncertain eco- 
nomic period following the war make it 
more than ever imperative that a course 
of action be determined upon and that 
united efforts be made toward eliminat- 
ing the unnecessary problems created 
by state settlement laws. 


The case against settlement laws is 
clear. The original intent of these laws, 
based on a policy shaped for England 
more than three hundred years ago, has 
long been lost. This intent, of course, 
was to fix responsibility on each local 
community for care of its own depend- 
ents. In England laws of the central (or 
national) government dealing with legal 
settlement applied equally to each local 
community. When these principles of 
legal settlement and local responsibility 
were adopted in the American colonies 
and later carried over into diverse state 
laws, conditions were already vastly dif- 
ferent. Here there was no over-all na- 
tional law providing a uniform frame- 
work; each state law stood alone as final 
authority within the state. Here, too, 
was lost the important corollary prin- 
ciple of the English national law—recog- 
nition of the individual’s right to a legal 
settlement which could not be lost until 
another was gained. Even in England, 
as early as 1776, there were movements 
directed toward correcting the inequali- 
ties of settlement laws. In that year 
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Adam Smith wrote in his Wealth of 
Nations: 

To remove a man who has committed no 
misdemeanor from the parish where he chooses 
to reside is an evident violation of natural liber- 
ty and justice. The common people of England, 
however, so jealous of their liberty, but like the 
common people of most other countries, never 
rightly understanding wherein it consists, have 
now for more than a century together suffered 
themselves to be exposed to this oppression 
without remedy. Though men of reflection, too, 
have sometimes complained of the law of settle- 
ments as a public grievance; yet it has never 
been the object of any general popular clamour. 
.... There is scarce a poor man in England of 
40 years of age, I will venture to say, who has 
not in some part of his life felt himself most 
cruelly oppressed by this ill contrived law of 
settlements. 


Higher and higher barriers were 
raised by our American states against 
responsibility for newcomers in need. 
This was especially true in the period of 
depression migration in the decade 
1930-40, when states, hard pressed to 
meet the needs of long-time local resi- 
dents, sought to disclaim those who had 
moved on or to guard against those who 
had moved in. These barriers, raised on 
the foundation of the ancient settlement 
laws, included further stringent restric- 
tive provisions for eligibility for assist- 
ance. A common requirement added was 
that the period of residence for establish- 
ing settlement must have been continu- 
ous or must have been immediately pre- 
ceding application. In the interim the in- 
dividual’s previous settlement was fre- 
quently lost in a much shorter term, 
leaving him without legal claim on either 
community. The principle of derivative 
settlement, whereby the legal settlement 
of a wife and children is determined by 
that of the husband, had disqualified 
many otherwise eligible persons from the 
right to public assistance. A family may 
have lived in one community all their 
lives, but if the father lost his settlement 


through a year’s absence, perhaps in 
following short-time or seasonal jobs 
from one state to another, or even in 
seeking work, the wife and children who 
had never left their home would like- 
wise lose their settlement and their right 
to public assistance—a high penalty to 
pay for seeking employment. Another 
qualifying condition imposed was the 
requirement that the individual must 
not have been a public charge within a 
specified previous period. 

Settlement laws are unfair and dis- 
criminatory because, in segregating ap- 
plicants into groups of residents or non- 
residents, they establish classes of people. 
There is no sound social justification for 
any community to use length of residence 
as the determining factor either in grant- 
ing or in denying assistance. Need, and 
need only, ought to be the basis of eligi- 
bility. As long as distinction is made be- 
tween’ resident and nonresident cases, 
it is to be expected that local agencies 
will first take care of what seem to be 
their “‘own cases.”’ 

The cost of administration of settle- 
ment laws is extremely high and is not 
justified in terms of the financial saving 
effected, even when the resulting human 
losses are not weighed in the scale. As 
long as settlement laws exist and settle- 
ment remains a point of eligibility, resi- 
dence must be proved in all cases. The 
establishment of residence for two and 
three-quarter million? cases now receiv- 
ing public assistance in America (with 
the exception of cases in Rhode Island, 
which has no residence requirement) 
represents an enormous expenditure in 
administrative costs to the agency for 
time and effort involved. For the indi- 
vidual applicant, determination of resi- 
dence often means unnecessarily long 
periods of waiting for assistance needed 
immediately. 

2 Social Security Bulletin, February, ¢ )}; 
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In addition to the considerable propor- 
tion of time spent in investigation by the 
case worker (in interviews, correspond- 
ence, search of public and private rec- 
ords), there is piled up in the case records 
a vast accumulation of documentary 
material. The actual amount spent in 
administration is disproportionate to the 
financial “saving” to the state gained 
through the rejection of applicants dis- 
qualified for lack of residence. One 
thorough study has offered convincing 
evidence on this point. Glenn Jackson, 
in his study of these problems in New 
York State in 1941, found that determi- 
nation of settlement required 11.6 per 
cent of the total time spent by the social 
worker on investigation of eligibility and 
18 per cent of the over-all proportion of 
time by the entire staffs of local welfare 
offices. 

Other important points in the case 
against settlement laws were brought 
out in Jackson’s study. In New York 
State the applicants who do not meet 
state residence requirements can be 
granted assistance by local units, for 
which 100 per cent reimbursement is 
made by the state. Those are known as 
“state charges.” For assistance to appli- 
cants who have moved within the state 
from the county of legal settlement to 
another county in the state, state reim- 
bursement is made to the county of pres- 
ent residence and charged against the 
county of legal settlement. Thus, a sys- 
tem of “double gain—double loss” re- 
sulted. The expanding counties had a 
double gain through the economic con- 
tribution of the self-sustaining migrants 
plus the cost of assistance granted to 
those who could not find employment. 
The contracting counties lost doubly 
by the migration of the self-sustaining 


3 Glenn E. Jackson, “Settlement and Social Wel- 
fare in New York State,” Social Service Review, XV 
(September, 1941), 432-43. 


persons who no longer contributed to 
the economy of the county and by being 
charged with the cost of assistance to 
those out-migrants who became public 
charges in the county to which they 
moved. There are variations of from one 
to five years in the length of residence 
required by the several counties for legal 
settlement. Contrary to the belief that 
there are additional safeguards in long 
periods of residence as a requirement for 
settlement, Jackson’s study presented 
evidence that the period of time re- 
quired of a person to establish residence 
was of relatively little importance. The 
number of “state charges” in those 
counties which had a one-year settle- 
ment requirement was 7.4 per cent of the 
general assistance load. In the counties 
requiring five years for settlement, the 
proportion was 8.1 or only seven-tenths 
of x per cent higher than in the one- 
year counties. The evidence further 
proved there was no rush of applicants 
to New York for the purpose of obtain- 
ing higher grants, nor was there any 
appreciable number of persons who 
moved within the state to those areas 
where relief levels were higher. There 
was no concentration of nonsettled cases 
in the counties bordering other states. 

These, then, are the major charges in 
the case against settlement laws. Chief 
among the proposals for corrective ac- 
tion have been (1) establishment of uni- 
form settlement laws, (2) creation of in- 
terstate compacts regarding settlement, 
and (3) abolition of all state settlement 
laws. 

That the National Conference of 
Social Work (then the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections) was 
concerned with the need for action some 
fifty years ago has already been men- 
tioned. The proceedings of 1898 report 
that the subject had been brought be- 
fore conference members through discus- 
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sion during the three preceding years. 
A standing committee, to be renewed 
from year to year as needed, was charged 
with the duty of seeking means of bring- 
ing about uniformity in state settlement 
laws, so that the responsibility for sup- 
port of dependent persons could be 
readily established. This committee stud- 
ied the legal questions involved and con- 
cluded that a national settlement law 
would be unconstitutional because it was 
within powers reserved to states to de- 
termine when a person should be deemed 
to have gained a legal settlement so as to 
compel that state to furnish relief in case 
of need. It had been thought that a fed- 
eral settlement law could be enacted un- 
der the clause of the Constitution which 
provides that Congress may regulate 
commerce among the states. However, 
it was the final conclusion of the com- 
mittee that the commerce clause did not 
govern this question and that there was 
no other clause in the Constitution which 
would permit such regulation. 

In the following year, 1899, the com- 
mittee recommended a uniform settle- 
ment law and submitted a proposed bill 
which placed all matters of deportation 
in the hands of state authorities and pro- 
hibited county or municipal deportation. 
The proposed bill gave to the state 
boards of charities and corrections, or 
officers charged with enforcement of the 
law, power to arrange for arbitration of 
all disputed cases. Such cases were to be 
brought before a national board of inter- 
state migration, which was to be estab- 
lished by the federal government. The 
committee’s report, making these rec- 
ommendations, was printed and circu- 
lated among state and national authori- 
ties and interested groups, creating wide 
attention. Following the conference, the 
committee carried on an active campaign 
and actually succeeded in getting two 
states—Minnesota and Kansas—to 


adopt the proposed uniform settlement 
laws. For reasons unknown to us now, 
the committee was not reappointed, and 
there is no further reference to it until 
1912, when the history of the committee 
was presented to the conference. 

There have been a number of latter- 
day movements toward establishing uni- 
form settlement laws; this is the course 
most often advocated by groups seeking 
corrective measures. It has been general- 
ly agreed that uniformity is a prelimi- 
nary step toward abolition of settlement 
laws, a compromise necessitated be- 
cause abolition was thought to be out of 
reach in view of “practical politics.” 
Despite all efforts, the uniformity sought 
is still far away. Unfortunately, the only 
consistently uniform development thus 
far has been in the attitude of the states 
that they should be safeguarded by set- 
tlement laws. 

Hope for obtaining uniformity is 
dimmed by a review of the trend in set- 
tlement laws since 1900, for there has 
been a marked tendency toward in- 
crease in the time required for gaining 
settlement without reference to the time 
required for losing it. 

In 1900 ten states had no settlement 
laws.‘ In 1914 practically all states ex- 
cept the New England states and New 
Jersey had one-year settlement laws. By 
1931 two states had increased the resi- 
dence period to three years, and, by 
1940, the number of states requiring 
three years had jumped to nine. During 
the period 1931-40 almost all the states 
increased their requirements, while only 
two reduced them. 

The Social Security Act does not con- 
tain residence requirements but does set 
up a maximum settlement requirement 
which states may impose: five out of nine 


4 These ten states were Maryland, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Alabama, Louisiana, Idaho, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Utah, and California. 
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years for old age assistance and aid to 
needy blind applicants. This maximum 
became the minimum in thirty-seven 
states by the end of 1943 for old age as- 
sistance and in thirty for aid to needy 
blind. Of the other states, eight had a 
one-year requirement; two, a three-out- 
of-nine-year requirement; one, a two- 
out-of-nine-year requirement; and two, 
a five-out-of-ten-year requirement. Only 
one—Rhode Island—had no residence 
law. New Mexico had no actual law, but 
provisions of settlement were set by ad- 
ministrative authority. 

In addition, many states require local 
settlement (continuous residence in one 
county) as a point of eligibility. A three- 
year settlement law, passed in Illinois in 
1940, was interpreted to mean that eligi- 
bility for assistance depended on con- 
tinuous residence “‘in a responsible local 
administrative area—township, county, 
or city of Chicago—for three years im- 
mediately preceding application for re- 
lief.” This interpretation, which put 
residence on a township basis, deprived 
thousands of their settlement and con- 
sequently of the right to relief, although 
they may never have moved outside the 
state.$ 

Many leaders have questioned the 
effectiveness of uniform settlement laws 
as a solution of the problems created by 
settlement. Certainly, the individual 
situations arising under settlement laws 
are not uniform, nor will they ever be. 

Uniform laws would not eliminate the 
need for investigation to determine resi- 
dence for all cases, with its accompany- 
ing high administrative costs. With uni- 
formity of laws, it would be necessary to 
set up a national authority to hear and 
rule on interstate disputes. Passage of 


5 See “Cruelties of the Illinois Three-Year Set- 
tlement Provisions,” Social Service Review, XIV 
(1940), 347-50. 


uniform settlement laws would not do 
away with legal precedents already em- 
bodied in court decisions through the 
years regarding settlement, and the in- 
terpretation and operation of the uni- 
form law would be affected by such pre- 
viously established doctrine and dicta. 
Appeals to courts for interpretation of 
the law would continue to bring deci- 
sions based on the new law, colored by 
legal precedent. If there were no settle- 
ment laws, decisions could be based pri- 
marily on the best social plans for the 
individual rather than on the legal fac- 
tors involved. 

Interstate compacts, which could be 
reached only after extensive legislative 
action by all the states, would be needed 
to implement operation of uniform set- 
tlement laws. For interstate agreements 
to be operative, it would be necessary 
for states to have legislative approval to 
enter into such agreements. In addition, 
final approval from the state attorney- 
general would be needed on each agree- 
ment completed. Each state would have 
to enter into agreements with every 
other state, and in those states where 
there is no integrated public welfare pro- 
gram an agreement would have to be 
formulated for each category. Thousands 
of agreements would be necessary to 
make this method effective. 

The American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation in 1936 submitted to the states 
a model act known as ‘Uniform Trans- 
fer of Dependents Act,” to serve as en- 
abling legislation, granting authority to 
state welfare departments to enter into 
interstate compacts. This model legisla- 
tion had the approval of the Council of 
State Governments, the American Bar 
Association, the Commission of Uni- 
form State Laws, and the National As- 
sociation of Attorney-Generals. All these 
groups joined with A.P.W.A. in urging 
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adoption of this act by the state legisla- 
tures. After five years of concerted effort, 
eleven states had enacted the recom- 
mended legislation. 

One state’s experience in attempting 
reciprocal agreements with other states 
was discouraging. In Louisiana legisla- 


’ tive approval for such agreements was 


obtained in 1938. In early 1940 the 
Louisiana State Department of Public 
Welfare sought to establish interstate 
compacts with sixteen states, selected 
because they were already sending or 
had sent assistance payments to persons 
living in Louisiana but still having legal 
settlement in those states. The Louisiana 
department offered to assume financial 
responsibility for such recipients, pro- 
vided their move to Louisiana was a per- 
manent change of residence, if the state 
of origin would assume like responsibility 
for Louisianians who had moved into 
that state. Only two of these sixteen 
states were sufficiently interested to 
reply. One replied that it did not have 
authority to enter into a reciprocal agree- 
ment. In the other state the public wel- 
fare director was interested, and an 
agreement was nearing completion, but, 
when this director left office, his succes- 
sor was uninterested in pursuing the plan. 

An older “agreement” approach used 
by social agencies was the transportation 
agreement formulated in 1902, whereby 
participating agencies agreed not to re- 
turn nonresidents without approval of 
the agency in the community at point of 
return. This was an attempt to reach the 
most desirable social plan for the indi- 
vidual within the framework of settle- 
ment laws. In 1926 there were 585 agen- 
cy participants, but in 1933 the com- 
mittee which operated the agreement 
ceased to function. It has been said that 
the committee believed that the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Transient Pro- 


gram eliminated the need for its work. 
There has recently been some discussion 
of reviving the transportation agree- 
ment. Its revival, however, would only 
alleviate some of the cruelties arising 
from unplanned removal and would in 
itself offer little toward the solution of 
the settlement-law inequalities. 

Thus, for years, social workers, public 
welfare administrators, and others have 
tried to meet the problems growing out 
of settlement laws by a variety of ap- 
proaches. Like the dragon who grew two 
heads for each one it lost, as soon as one 
problem created by the settlement laws 
is solved, two appear. The logical solu- 
tion is to remove the evil at its source by 
abolishing all settlement requirements 
as a point of eligibility for public assist- 
ance. The preliminary step, achievement 
of a uniform law, still seems doubtful of 
accomplishment even with renewed and 
vigorous efforts by all groups. Even if 
this could be brought about within a 
reasonable period of time, there would 
remain the difficulties of uniform inter- 
pretation and operation, the continued 
emphasis on legal rather than social as- 
pects, and the high service costs for es- 
tablishing residence on all applicants. 
Action toward the goal of a uniform law 
would mean that we approve a law that 
is archaic under present conditions. It 
has been said that there is no reason for 
supporting an evil because it is a uni- 
form evil. 

Four different opportunities for press- 
ing toward abolition of settlement laws 
are now offered to us. We missed one real 
opportunity when the Tolan Committee 
sought to collect a body of opinion on 
this question. The committee specifically 
questioned public welfare administrators 
about settlement laws, only to receive 
responses which were inconsistent and 
indecisive. Had there been vigorous, 
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united expression of opinion and fact, 
the committee might have been able to 
make a definite recommendation to 
Congress regarding the abolition of 
settlement laws. 

Our new opportunities are impor- 
tant. The comparatively recent Supreme 
Court decision in the Edwards case 
marks the first legal break in the old 
pauper law which prohibits a man from 
entering a state because he is destitute.° 
Such a prohibition was found by the 
Court to be a violation of the Constitu- 
tion. This is our first legal wedge toward 
the abolition of settlement laws. 

Of equal importance is the recommen- 
dation in the eighth annual report issued 
in 1943 by the Social Security Board: 
- The Board also believes that it would be 
reasonable to require, as a condition of approval 
of the State assistance plan, elimination of state 
residence requirements for recipients of assist- 
ance. Legal settlement in a locality has long 
been a characteristic condition of eligibility for 
older forms of public aid, since, typically, all 
costs of relief were met by localities. The Social 
Security Act specifies maximum State residence 
requirements which may be imposed in a State 
plan that is approved by the Social Security 
Board, and that some State funds be provided 
even though there is local financial participa- 
tion. If an increased part of the total assistance 
cost is borne by Federal funds, it would seem 
reasonable to eliminate State residence require- 
ments. 

This recommendation has been em- 
bodied in the public assistance section 
of the Wagner-Dingell-Murray Bill.’ 
Residence requirements would be abol- 
ished by making such elimination a con- 
dition for states to receive grants-in-aid. 

The experience of Rhode Island, 
which has abolished its settlement law, 
offers convincing evidence that no great 
danger lies in abolition. It has been ap- 
parent that individual states, fearful of 


6 Edwards v. State of California, 314 U.S. 160, L. 
Ed. 315, 62 Sup. Ct. 164 (1941). 


7§-1161 (78th Cong., rst sess.). 


an undue share of the public assistance 
burden, have been unwilling to take such 
steps until other states do. Now that one 
state has taken this step, its experience 
may be used as a demonstration to re- 
luctant states. 

Further evidence of the growing con- 
viction that settlement laws should be 
abolished comes from the regional con- 
ference on social welfare and relief prob- 
lems called by the New York Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Interstate Coopera- 
tion and the Council of State Govern- 
ments, on January 7-8, 1944, in New 
York City. The following resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the conference, 
despite the fact that the mayor of New 
York City made a strong appeal against 
its adoption: 

The 1944 Conference of Northeastern States 
on Social Welfare and Relief resolves that state 
settlement laws, as affecting relief, are illogical, 
expensive and anti-social and be it further Re- 
solved, That the concurrent abolition of state 
settlement laws be recommended for incorpora- 
tion as a part of the legislative programs of the 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation of those 
states participating in this conference. 


Such expressions of opinion by respon- 
sible groups can be utilized to stimulate 
and develop further public opinion in 
favor of abolition of settlement laws. 

Here, then, are our four present op- 
portunities: first, in the area of further 
judicial interpretation in accord with the 
Supreme Court decision; second, in cur- 
rent congressional action on public wel- 
fare provisions; third, in bringing to the 
attention of other states the favorable 
experience of Rhode Island; and, fourth, 
in the further development of public 
opinion, strongly expressed as in the 
New York conference. 

These opportunities are within our 
grasp if we all hold together and pull in 
the same direction! 


Councit oF SocrAL AGENCIES 
Baton RovucE, LouIsIaNa 
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PUBLIC WORK AND FISCAL POLICY IN THE UNITED STATES 


ALTON A. LINFORD 


OUGH public work is as old as gov- 
ernment itself, its use as a positive 
part of the fiscal policy of any unit 

of government in the United States dates 
only from the great depression of the 
1930's. The idea that government could 
and should stabilize the economy and 
minimize unemployment by extending 
its public works when depression threat- 
ens and curtail them in times of prosper- 
ity was much discussed shortly after 


‘World War I, was refined and improved 


upon during the 1920’s, was finally given 
an inadequate and inconclusive trial dur- 
ing the 1930’s, and only recently has been 
recommended anew by the National Re- 
sources Planning Board in its blueprint 
for postwar plans.’ It seems important, 
therefore, at this time to examine the 
genesis of the idea of this positive use of 
public works and to examine the experi- 
ence of this country in its attempt to use 
public works to prevent and alleviate 
economic depressions. 

Public support of individuals and 
families unable to command the means 
for their own support has been an ac- 
cepted public responsibility “in the 
United States since the first settlers 
brought with them the policies of the 
Elizabethan Poor Law of 1601.? This 
famous statute required the “overseers”’ 
of each parish to acquire a “‘convenient 
stock of flax, hemp, wool, thread, iron 
and other necessary ware and stuff, to set 
the poor on work.”? The history of the 
Poor Law in both England and the 

t National Resources Development Report for 1943, 


Part I: Post-war Plan and Program (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1943). 


2 43 Elizabeth c. 2 (1601). 3 Italics mine. 


United States is largely a chronicle of the 
difficulties encountered by officials 
charged with responsibility to carry out 
the mandate “‘to set the poor on work.” 
Naturally many communities acquired 
improved streets, parks, public buildings, 
water and sewer systems, through the use 
of unemployed labor put to work on 
local work relief projects,* but the con- 
scious objective of this work was neither 
the needed public improvements nor the 
belief that normal private employment 
would thereby be stimulated, thus reduc- 
ing or eliminating unemployment. The 
motive behind work relief seems rather 
to have been (1) to capture for the com- 
munity some concrete benefit from the 
funds laid out for relief of poor people, 
and (2) a belief that poor people should 
not receive bounty out of the public 
treasury without working in return for it 
because such freely received gifts were 
considered positively destructive to the 
character of the receiver. 

Thus, though there was much plan- 
ning and provision of public work for the 
unemployed, it was done entirely on the 
local level by individual communities 
charged with caring for poor families, 
and its objective and consequent result 
had little or no connection with the na- 
tion’s fiscal policy or with the stabiliza- 
tion of the public economy and the pre- 
vention of unemployment. Because the 
emphasis was upon their relief character, 
these undertakings frequently possessed 
no resemblance to real work undertaken 
either under private or public auspices. 

4Leah Hannah Feder, Unemployment Relief in 


Periods of Depression (Russell Sage Foundation, 
1936). 
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All too frequently there was a “made- 
work” plan, chosen because it offered a 
large amount of manual labor, required 
few tools, little in the way of materials, 
and a minimum of supervision. The 
workers held their jobs only so long as 
they required public relief, and they 
could not be discharged for incompe- 
tence or refusal to work. The compensa- 
tion received in return for the work done 
was always in the form of such necessar- 
ies as food, clothing, and shelter of the 
smallest possible amounts in order not 
to encourage too long a reliance upon 
this means of livelihood and also to 
avoid attracting anyone from private 
work, no matter how poorly paid. It is 
easy to see that work reliet of this kind, 
even in the aggregate, offered little 
stimulation to private employment ei- 
ther because of the demand created for 
construction materials or because of the 
increased purchasing power placed in the 
hands of the unemployed. As a matter of 
fact it often had the undesirable effect of 
replacing normal employment. The 
temptation to use relief labor to build 
streets and sewers, repair public property, 
and do other normal public housekeeping 
work has never been strongly resisted. 

Another kind of public works, unre- 
lated to unemployment or relief, has been 
carried on by federal, state, and local 
governments since their organization. 
This is the provision of the physical 
facilities needed for the service of the 
community as a whole, such as highways, 
waterways, water and sewage systems, 
and fortifications to provide for the com- 
mon defense. These projects, it will be 
noted, are carried on because the end 
result is in demand by the community 
and not in order to provide work for the 
unemployed. The nature of the projects 
is such that large amounts of construc- 
tion materials are used relative to the 


man hours of work required. The work 
offered is not predominantly manual but 
rather requires the employment of a 
great variety of skilled and professional 
workers, such as engineers, architects, 
draftsmen, and mechanics. Individ- 
uals employed on these projects, of 
course, are compensated in a manner 
comparable to similar work in private 
industry, and, in contrast with work re- 
lief, the positions are generally filled on 
the basis of competence and merit. 

In contrast with work relief projects, 
this sort of public works offers great 
possibilities in connection with stimu- 
lating and supplementing private em- 


ployment in order to achieve and re- 


tain full employment of our resources, 
including our manpower. Until recent- 
ly, however, no attempt was made to 
use this work for the ends suggested. 
Rather, the volume of this work has 
tended to expand and contract in a man- 
ner parallel to that of private employ- 
ment: i.e., expand during times of pros- 
perity and contract in times of depres- 
sion. This, of course, is the exact oppo- 
site to that practice which would have re- 
sulted from using public works to stimu- 
late private employment and supplement 
it when the latter is slack. The explana- 


-tion for this practice, pursued until re- 


cently, is to be found in the failure to ap- 
preciate the possibility of using public 
works as an important part of fiscal 
policy and in the traditional attitude 
toward public indebtedness: i.e., that 
every unit of government should as near- 
ly as possible live within its means at all 
times. In periods of prosperity taxes 
brought in a greater return and the gov- 
ernment consequently was in a position 
to expand its public works program and 


4® Government is here used in the generic sense 
to include all units of government—federal, state, 


and local. 
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to enjoy the services of the highways, 
school buildings, reclamation dams, and 
similar projects; in times of depression 
tax yields, of course, were diminished 
and the government felt obliged to re- 
duce its construction program. 


PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT, 1921 


One of the first indications of official 
recognition of the possibility of using 
public construction work to moderate a 
depression is seen in the President’s 
Conference on Unemployment,’ called 
by President Harding and Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover, which met 
in Washington from September 26 to 
October 13, 1921. At the time the coun- 
try was facing a sharp and serious de- 
pression, and the number of unemployed 
reached some three and one-half million 
during the summer of 1921. With winter 
coming on and with the fear of increased 
unemployment, the President summoned 
to Washington the heads of the largest 
employing agencies and labor organiza- 
tions to 
inquire into the volume of needed employment, 
the distribution of unemployed, to make recom- 
mendations as to measures that can properly 
be taken in co-ordinated speeding up of employ- 
ment by industries and public bodies during the 
next winter and in addition a broad study of the 
economic measures desirable to ameliorate the 
unemployment situation and give impulse to 
the recovery of business and commerce to 
normal.$ 
In his address before the conference 
President Harding explained the policy 
of the government in this attempt to beat 
an impending depression when he said: 
“There will be depression after inflation, 
just as surely as the tides ebb and flow, 
but we can mitigate, we can shorten 


5 See Report of the President’s Conference on Un- 
employment, September 26—October 13, 1921. 


§ Thid., p. 15. 


duration, we can commit all America to 
relief.”” That he did not propose to draw 
heavily upon the public treasury for this 
purpose was made clear when he said, 
“T would have little enthusiasm for any 
proposed relief which seeks either pallia- 
tion or tonic from the public treasury.” 
He went on with a warning that the 
source of the difficulty was the “excess of 
stimulation” provided by public spend- 
ing, and concluded that “we should 
achieve but little in a remedial way 
if we continued to excite a contributing 
cause.” 

The conference concluded that “the 
greatest area for immediate relief of un- 
employment is in the construction in- 
dustry” and recommended that both 
private industry and government (fed- 
eral, state, and local) speed up their 
building programs to give employment 
to the increasing numbers of idle work- 
ers. Unemployment was declared to be 
“primarily a community problem,” and 
the responsibility for leadership in meet- 
ing the problem—so far as government 
went, lay with the ‘“‘mayor and should be 
assumed by him.” The responsibility of 
the states was to support the mayors in 
seeing to it that the municipalities did 
their duty, and it was further stated that 
governors “should do everything com- 
patible with circumstances in expediting 
the construction of roads, state buildings, 
etc.” Federal authorities were urged to 
“expedite the construction of public 
buildings and public works covered by 
existing appropriations.” 

It will be noted that, though there was 
then manifest a growing awareness of the 
need of utilizing public works to stabilize 
employment, the idea was only beginning 
to develop. The local governments— 
those least able to build on credit and 
most heavily relying upon the general 
property tax for their revenue, a kind of 
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revenue which falls off precipitously dur- 
ing periods of depression when it is most 
needed if a vigorous program of public 
works is to be pursued—were looked to 
by the conference to assume the major 
responsibility for leadership in this at- 
tempt to relieve unemployment. That is, 
there was in 1921 a lack of vision to see 
unemployment and economic depression 
as national problems to be ameliorated 
or prevented by the vigorous use of the 
resources of the whole nation. The role 
of the federal government, as seen by this 
conference, was simply to offer the local 
governments the superficial stimulation 
that might be derived from the confer- 
ence. In addition, the federal government 
was urged to speed up its normal building 
program but only within the amounts al- 
ready appropriated by Congress. There 
was as yet no suggestion of increased 
federal appropriations or federal borrow- 
ing either for direct federal construction 
or for assisting the states and local gov- 
ernments. This was postponed until the 
next decade when a greater and more 
devastating depression had to be faced. 

Within six weeks after the adjourn- 
ment of the President’s Conference on 
Unemployment, Senator Kenyon in- 
troduced a bill providing for the long- 
range planning of federal public works 
so that the normal building program of 
the United States could be speeded up 
during periods of depression and re- 
tarded when private employment 
reached a high level.? During the suc- 
ceeding years of the 1920’s this problem 
continued to be studied further; and in 
1930 the National Bureau of Economic 
Research® published a comprehensive 
report on the possibility of using public 


7 Ibid., pp. 175-76. 


8 Planning and Control of Public Works: Report of 
the Committee on Recent Economic Changes of the 
President’s Conference on Unemployment, Including 
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works for economic stabilization. This 
report reaffirmed the desirability of using 
public works for this purpose and ana- 
lyzed the difficulties of assembling ac- 
curate and reliable data regarding the 
imminence of a depression and of securing 
a prompt and co-ordinated acceleration 
of all public works (federal, state, and 
local) in the amounts necessary to over- 
come the depression. And the report em- 
phasized the important fact that “the 
prompt expedition of public works is 
effective out of all proportion to its size. 
Timeliness multiplies the effectiveness of 
each project accelerated.” How could 
this “timeliness” and this “acceleration” 
be accomplished on the proper scale? The 
answer was said to be found in “long- 
range planning of public works” so that 
authorization and funds and blueprints 
could be ready for action on short notice 
whenever it was decided that public 
works were needed to offset a tendency 
toward depression. 

Prompt action, before conditions become 
serious, can be assured only as there is devel- 
oped a practical method of gauging the econom- 
ic situation, so that unfavorable trends which 
threaten adversely to influence the economic 
balance may be anticipated and compensating 
factors influenced earlier than would be the 
case if natural forces were left to act in their 
own time and way. Skilled use of the time factor 
must, therefore, enter into a program of plan- 
ning for stabilization. .... Long-range planning 
and budgeting are necessary if the full value of 
public works as a stabilizing influence is to be 
developed.9 

In 1923, two years after the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Unemployment ad- 
journed, a well-known member of the 
conference wrote as follows: 

The long-range planning of public work and 
of the purchase of supplies seems to be one of 


the Report of Leo Wolman of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research (New York: National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1930). 


9 Tbid., pp. xxiii-xxiv. 
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the simplest and most promising devices for 
stabilizing industry and employment. Its prin- 
ciples appear economically sound. The obstacles 
in the way of practical trial are chiefly political 
and administrative. .... The flexible distribu- 
tion of public works merits careful considera- 
tion as a factor in limiting the swing of the in- 
dustrial pendulum in lessening the shocks of 
unemployment.?° 


Congress failed to act on Senator 
Kenyon’s bill and on other bills dealing 
with the machinery for long-range plan- 
ning of public works. In 1928 Senator 
Robert F. Wagner of New York in- 
troduced a bill providing for the ad- 
vanced planning of federal public works; 
but, although President Hoover had 
served as chairman of the Harding Con- 
ference on Unemployment, the adminis- 
tration did not approve the Wagner pro- 
posal. Finally, in 1931, after the inter- 
vention of the Hoover “Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment” under Colonel 
Arthur Woods, some modifications were 
made in the Wagner bill which made it 
acceptable to President Hoover.” This 
measure as finally enacted by Congress 
in February, 1931, was known as the 
Federal Employment Stabilization Act,” 
and constituted the first official federal 
machinery for planning public works for 
the purpose of stabilizing employment. 

The act created the Federal Employ- 
ment Stabilization Board to be composed 
of the secretaries of the Treasury, Com- 
merce, Agriculture, and Labor depart- 
ments. The board was authorized to ap- 
point a director and to employ a staff of 

10 Otto T. Mallery, ‘The Long-Range Planning 
of Public Works,’’ Business Cycles and Unemploy- 
ment (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1923). Mr. Mallery 
was a member of the Pennsylvania State Industrial 
Board and served as executive secretary of the Sub- 
committee on Public Works of the President’s 
Conference in 1921. 

1 E. P. Hayes, Activities of the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment, 1930-1931 (pri- 
vately printed, 1936), p. 53. 

12 46 U.S. Statutes at Large 1084 (1931). 


experts and was to “advise the President 
from time to time of the trend of em- 
ployment and business activity and of 
the existence or approach of periods of 
business depression and unemployment 
in the United States or in any substan- 
tial portion thereof; to co-operate with 
the construction agencies [of the federal 
government] in formulating methods of 
advance planning.” The act further pro- 
vided that whenever, after consultation 
with the board, the President found that 
a business depression either existed or 
threatened, he should transmit this in- 
formation to the Congress with requests 
for whatever emergency appropriations 
he thought necessary to stem such de- 
pression with public works. The Presi- 
dent was authorized to accelerate the 
rate of construction of federal projects 
already authorized by Congress; and the 
act declared that it was the policy of 
Congress hereafter to 
arrange the construction of public works so far 
as practicable in such manner as will assist in 
the stabilization of industry and employment 
through the proper timing of such construction, 
and that to further this object there shall be 
advance planning, including preparation of de- 
tailed construction plans, of public works by 
the construction agencies [of the federal govern- - 
ment: Departments of War, Navy, Commerce, 
Agriculture, Interior, etc.]. *3 

But the great depression was already 
upon the country when the board was 
created, and there is no reason to think 
that President Hoover would have sup- 
ported any bold and forthright program 
calling for extensive federal expenditure 
for public works in order to stabilize the 
rapidly spiraling curve of unemployment. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND THE HOOVER 
ADMINISTRATION 


The methods used by the Hoover ad- 
ministration to attempt to stem the tide 


13 [bid., sec. 8 (a). 
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of unemployment and the great depres- 
sion precipitated by the stock-market 
crash of October, 1929, may be briefly 
summarized. On November 21, 1929, 
the President met with some of the lead- 
ers of business and industry and after- 
ward asked the president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce™ ‘“‘to 
create an Executive Committee from 
members of this group and the various 
trade organizations who could assist in 
expansion of construction and main- 
tenance of employment.” As a result, 
the National Business Survey Confer- 
ence was organized within the U/S. 
Chamber of Commerce on December 
5, 1929, and adopted the following pro- 
gram which it continued to urge until 
October 21, 1930, when Mr. Hoover 
called upon another committee to deal 
with the increasing unemployment: 

1. Promotion of prudent public and private 
construction through trade associations and 
chambers of commerce, in co-operation with 
the Department of Commerce. 

2. Stimulation of repairs, replacements, and 
betterments in industrial and business plants 
and in the home. 

3. Development of normal prudent pur- 
chasing and placing of advance orders through 
co-operation of retail and wholesale trade asso- 
ciations and sales forces. 

4. The setting up of an information service 
to aid in the above and any other measures that 
might be found desirable and to disseminate 
accurate facts regarding the business situation 
and offset unfounded rumors.'s 


The principal activities of this Confer- 
ence seemed to be to assure the people 
that prosperity was “just around the 
corner,” to distribute information to 
local chambers of commerce concerning 
plans for stabilizing employment in cer- 


4 Mr. Julius H. Barnes, a former member of the 
President’s Conference on Unemployment, 1921. 


See Harry L. Hopkins, Spending To Save: 
The Complete Story of Relief (New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1936), pp. 14-15. 
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tain local communities where new and 
distinctive plans had been formulated, 
and to encourage employers to keep up 
their pay rolls in spite of the fact that 
work for their employees was nonex- 
istent. 

On October 17, 1930, President Hoo- 
ver appointed a cabinet committee com- 
posed of secretaries of the departments 
of Commerce, Labor, Interior, the Treas- 
ury, and the Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board “to formulate and sub- 
mit to me plans continuing and strength- 
ening the organization of Federal ac- 
tivities for employment during the 
winter.’’* In his statement announcing 
the formation of this cabinet. committee 
Mr. Hoover suggested a three-point 
program for federal activity: (1) co- 
operation with state and local communi- 
ties in their programs for the unem- 
ployed; (2) co-operation with and stimu- 
lation of national industries; and (3) 
direct federal employment in public 
works. 

By the autumn of 1930 unemploy- 
ment was still on the increase, and busi- 
ness conditions continued their down- 
ward course. On October 21, 1930, Mr. 
Hoover appointed the Woods Commit- 
tee, to which reference has already been 
made as the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment.”’ President 


6 Tbid., pp. 16-17. 


17 Hayes, op. cit. The author, a member of the 
President’s Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment, reports that President Hoover and his ad- 
visers thought it psychologically dangerous to use 
the word “unemployment” in the committee’s 
name so the word “‘employment”’ was used instead. 
This committee was headed by Colonel Arthur 
Woods, former police commissioner of New York 
City and a member of the Harding-Hoover Con- 
ference on Unemployment back in 1921. In addition 
to encouraging states and localities and private em- 
ployers to put forth greater efforts during the coming 
winter, the Woods Committee ‘made some specific 
recommendations to Mr. Hoover about the role of 
the federal government. 
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Hoover was scheduled to address Con- 
gress on the state of the nation on Decem- 
ber 2, 1930, and the Woods Committee 
offered detailed recommendations for 
the President’s message so far as it might 
touch upon the problem of unemploy- 
ment. Among other things the commit- 
tee recommended that the President ask 
the Congress for $840,000,000 for federal 
public works as a part of the country- 
wide effort to provide work for the grow- 
ing millions of unemployed."* This was 
not a drastic or radical recommendation 
since $355,000,o00o—almost half of the 
$840,000,000—was for speeding up feder- 
al construction already authorized by 
Congress for which no appropriations 
had been made, and of the remaining, 
$120,000,000 was for miscellaneous gov- 
ernment construction. 

But Mr. Hoover had little sympathy 
with this modest recommendation and 
said in his address to Congress on De- 
cember 2, 1930: 

I favor still further temporary expansion of 
these [public works] activities in aid to unem- 
ployment during this winter. The Congress 
will, however, have presented to it numbers of 
projects, some of them under the guise of, rather 
than the reality of, their usefulness in the in- 
crease of employment during the depression. 
There are certain common sense limitations 
upon any expansion of construction work. 

The government must not undertake works 
that are not of sound economic purpose and 
that have not been subject to searching techni- 
cal investigation and which have not been given 
adequate consideration by the Congress. The 
volume of construction work in the government is 
already at the maximum limit warranted by finan- 
cial prudence as a continuing policy. To increase 
taxation for purposes of construction work de- 
feats its own purposes, as such taxes directly 
diminish employment in private industry. .... 

....1 have canvassed the departments of 
the government as to the maximum amount 
that can be properly added to our present ex- 
penditures to accelerate all construction during 
the next six months, and I feel warranted in 


8 Thid., p. 43. 


asking the Congress for an appropriation of 
from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000 to provide 
further employment in this emergency. 


Apparently Mr. Hoover was unwilling 
to consider federal borrowing as a means 
of financing an expanded public works 
program; that is, he was not prepared to 
consider anything but taxation as a 
means of financing public works, and at 
the same time he believed that increased 
taxation in a depression period would 
only increase the amount of unemploy- 
ment. And did Mr. Hoover perhaps feel 
obliged to warn Congress against the 
unwise and unsound proposals of his 
own Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment? 

In response to Mr. Hoover’s modest 
recommendation for a public works ap- 
propriation, Congress, before the end of 
December, 1930, appropriated $116,- 
500,000, of which $80,000,000 was ear- 
marked for advances to the states as 
federal aid for highway construction and 
for which the federal government was 
to be reimbursed by deductions from 
regular apportionments over a period of 
five years. As the depression deepened, 
there were increased demands for greater 
federal appropriations for public works, 
but, in spite of these demands and in 
spite of the constantly darker outlook, 
the total federal authorizations for pub- 
lic works as of June 30, 1931, had in- 
creased only by about $110,000,000 over _ 
a year earlier. 

In the early months of the depression 
the demand, as reflected by the bills in- 
troduced in Congress, for the most part 
sought federal funds for public works 
to be built directly by or under the aus- 
pices of the federal government. But as 
the months and years passed and as the 
depression grew worse with each passing 
month, these demands came to include 
increasing demands for federal relief of 
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the unemployed. It had become clear by 
the summer of 1931 that any foreseeable 
amount of acceleration in federal, state, 
and local public works would not give 
employment to all who had been thrown 
out of work. Moreover, the burden of 
relief to the growing army of unem- 
ployed was getting beyond the limit- 
ed ability of the localities to carry. The 
seriousness of the situation had also 
been further aggravated by a protrac- 
ted and widespread drought through- 
out the west which robbed hundreds of 
thousands of farmers and farm labor- 
ers and their families of their livelihood. 
Mr. Hoover was no more sympathetic 
toward proposals calling for federal aid 
for relief than he was toward similar 
proposals for public works. As the de- 
mands increased in intensity and the 
numbers of starving and semi-starving 
families multiplied, the Administration 
was obliged to take some action. In 
August, 1931, The President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment was 
liquidated, and Walter S. Gifford was 
called to the chairmanship of a new com- 
mittee to cope with rising levels of un- 
employment and the threatened raids 
on the federal treasury. This new com- 
mittee, called the President’s Organiza- 
tion on Unemployment Relief, seemed 
to be designed to halt the movement 
toward federal aid for unemployment 
relief and for public works. Testifying 
before a Senate committee conducting 
hearings on the La Follette-Costigan 
Bill, which would have provided federal 
grants-in-aid to states for unemploy- 
ment relief, Mr. Gifford said: ‘“‘The cen- 
tral organization in Washington—my 
organization—|President’s Organization 
on Unemployment Relief] was not to do 
anything other than to encourage the 
States to do the work; in other words, 
the responsibility was to be left square- 


LINFORD 


ly with States, counties and communi- 
ties.”’?9 

The Administration through the Presi- 
dent, the President’s Organization on 
Unemployment Relief, and other or- 
ganizations carried on a vigorous cam- 
paign against federal aid by urging states 
and localities to carry the burden and by 
preaching about “the American way” 
of caring for the needy through local, 
and especially voluntary, charity. The 
Administration eagerly sponsored special 
national fund-raising drives for the Na- 
tional Association of Community Chests 
and Councils and for the American Red 
Cross.” During the Red Cross drive Mr. 
Hoover made the following remarks dur- 
ing the course of an appeal on January 
18, 1931: 

We are faced with a national emergency. 
Those in need in our larger cities are being and 
will be provided for through the generosity and 
self-reliance of the citizens of those communi- 
ties. The people, however, in the drought- 
stricken areas in 21 states are not in a position 
adequately to help themselves and must look 
to their fellow citizens for temporary assistance. 

The American way of meeting such a relief 
problem has been through voluntary effort and 
for many years the effort has centered in the 
American Red Cross. .... 


19 Silas H. Strawn, president of the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which was working closely with 
the new Gifford committee, wrote to Mr. Gifford 
two days after the latter’s appointment regarding 
prominent businessmen with whom Strawn had com- 
municated urging them to accept positions on the 
state committees which Mr. Gifford was setting up: 
“The purpose of my communication,” said Mr. 
Strawn, ‘‘was to impress upon these men the neces- 
sity of prompt action in the organization of local 
relief committees in order to counteract the persistent 
campaign for federal aid.” [Italics mine.] See Hopkins, 
op. cit., pp. 45-46. 

20 See Grace Abbott, From Relief to Social Secu- 
rity (Chicago, 1941), pp. 156-60, “Relief by a Na- 
tional Private Agency in the Great Drought.” The 
statements and statistics issued by Grace abbott, 
then Chief of the United States Children’s Bureau, 
contradicted the President’s statements that volun- 
tary charity was “the American way.’’ See Edith 
Abbott, Public Assistance, Part V, “Federal Aid and 
Emergency Relief,” pp. 660-61. 
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It is essential that we should maintain the 
sound American tradition and spirit which has 
made our Red Cross the outstanding guardian 
of our people in time of disaster." 


Less than a month later when the 
Democratic Senate threatened to force 
his hand on the matter of federal ap- 
propriations for relief and public works, 
Mr. Hoover issued the following state- 
ment to the press, again emphasizing his 
belief in local and voluntary responsi- 
bility for the unemployed: 


Certain Senators have issued a public state- 
ment to the effect that unless the President and 
the House of Representatives agree to appro- 
priations from the Federal Treasury for chari- 
table purposes they will force an extra session 
of Congress. 

I do not wish to add acrimony to a discus- 
sion, but would rather state this case as I see 
its fundamentals. 

This is not an issue as to whether people 
shall go hungry or cold in the United States. 
It is solely a question of the best method by 
which hunger and cold shall be prevented. It 
is a question as to whether the American people 
on the one hand will maintain the spirit of chari- 
ty and mutual self help through voluntary giv- 
ing and the responsibility of local government 
as distinguished on the other hand from appro- 
priations out of the Federal Treasury for such 
purposes. My own conviction is strongly that 
if we break down this sense of responsibility of 
individual generosity to individual and mutual 
self help in the country in times of national 
difficulty and if we start appropriations of this 
character we have not only impaired something 
infinitely valuable in the life of the American 
people but have struck at the roots of self-gov- 
ernment. Once this has happened it is not the 
cost of a few more millions but we are faced with 
the abyss of reliance in iuture upon Govern- 
ment charity in some form or cther. The money 
involved is indeed the least of the costs to the 
American ideals and American institutions. 

The basis of successful relief in national dis- 
tress is to mobilize and organize the infinite 
number of agencies of self help in the communi- 
ty. That has been the American way of relieving 
distress among our own people and the country 


2tRay Lyman Wilbur and Arthur Hyde, The 
Hoover Policies (New York, 1937), Pp. 375. 


is successfully meeting its problem in the Ameri- 
can way today. 

But after and coincidentally with voluntary 
relief, our American system requires that munic- 
ipal, county, and state governments shall use 
their own resources and credit before seeking 
such assistance from the Federal Treasury.?? 


This intransigent attitude of the Presi- 
dent toward the use of federal funds for 
the relief and prevention of unemploy- 
ment is particularly difficult to compre- 
hend in view of the fact that he had won 
recognition as a great humanitarian by 
spending funds from the United States 
Treasury to relieve the starving war- 
torn countries of Europe after the first 
World War. Why Mr. Hoover remained 
so militantly opposed to resort to the 
same source when millions of his own 
fellow-countrymen were rendered hun- 
gry and homeless by a great national 
catastrophe before which families, com- 
munities, and states were helpless and 
impotent, is difficult to understand. 
Nevertheless, though the depression 
grew worse daily and the number of un- 
employed increased rapidly as the weeks 
passed, Mr. Hoover consistently main- 
tained his refusal to have federal funds 
used to ameliorate the situation. 

Note has already been taken” of the 
creation by Congress of the Federal Em- 
ployment Stabilization Board in Febru- 
ary, 1931,74 charged with the long-range 
planning of federal public works. In 
view of the positive assignment given 
to this board composed of five members 
of the President’s official family, it is in- 
teresting to note the activities with re- 
gard to public works of its contemporary 
organization, the President’s Organiza- 
tion on Unemployment Relief (appointed 

22 Relief Work in the Drought of 1930-31: Official 
Report of the Operations of the American Red Cross, 
1930-31 (October, 1931), p. 30. 

23 See above, p. 299. 

24 46 U.S. Statutes at Large 1084 (1931). 
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on August 19, 1931) through its sub- 
committee on public works headed by 
James R. Garfield. As was to be expected, 
the Garfield Committee supported the 
program of the parent-organization (and 
of the President) in opposing resort to 
the federal treasury for funds for public 
works.”5 


35 See Hopkins, op. cit., pp. 57-61. It is true that 
Mr. Hopkins is not a sympathetic reporter of the 
contents of the Garfield report, but his account con- 
forms closely with the Administration’s attitude 
toward federal public works in the depression. 
According to Mr. Hopkins’ account of this report it 
dealt with a series of proposals that had been sub- 
mitted regarding lines of activity which might be 
undertaken by the federal government which it 
proceeded to dismiss with its reasons why the gov- 
ernment should not resort to them at that time. To 
the suggestion that federal projects already author- 
ized by Congress be accelerated, the committee 
argued that the ten-year federal building pro- 
gram had been expedited as much as possible. 
It believed that additional projects could not 
be made available fast enough to supply any 
important employment during the coming winter, 
and it expressed the belief that additional ap 
propriations by Congress would not be of any 
material help. To the recommendation that Con- 
gress appropriate large sums to be loaned or given 
to states and municipalities for public works, the 
committee replied that this would be unwise be- 
cause it would lead to ever increasing demands and 
‘would necessarily weaken the sense of responsibility 
of the municipalities and states to provide for their 
local needs and welfare, and would postpone, if not 
prevent, the adoption by the localities of wise, local, 
long-time construction plans.”’ It was argued that 
“unemployment should be met by private resources 
marshalled locally to grapple with a problem pre- 
dominantly local in character,’ and‘in “the long 
run the real problem of unemployment must be 
met by private business initiative if it is to be per- 
manent.”’ The committee’s argument continued that 
“the problem of unemployment cannot be solved by 
any magic of appropriations from the public treas- 
ury. Under our political system, government is not 
nor should it be the general employer of labor. There 
are times when private enterprise fails: in such 
periods society must assume the care of those who 
are unable to help themselves and their children: the 
primary obligation is upon the local political division 
where such conditions exist... .. If some localities 
are unable to carry their burden, then the states will 
do their share.”’ The Garfield Committee was opposed 
to further federal appropriations for highway con- 
struction because they believed that current ex- 
penditures of $125,000,000 were high enough. Its 


One of the most important items to 
be noted in the Garfield report is that 
the proposal had been made to have the 
federal government enlarge its public 
debt for the purpose of lending or giving 
funds to states and localities for public 


work construction. Most of the proposals - 


up to this time called simply for an ex- 
pansion of the federal government’s own 
program of construction. Few had been 
so bold as to propose borrowings as a 
source for financing public works. 

In spite of the vigorous campaign of 
the Administration to have the states and 
local governments carry the responsibili- 
ty for the increasing amount of unem- 
ployment and to protect the federal 
treasury, Congress on July 11, 1932, en- 
acted a measure, sponsored by Senator 
Wagner, providing for a triple program: 
(1) federal loans to states for relief and 
work relief, (2) loans to private corpora- 
tions, states, and local governments for 
“self-liquidating” construction projects, 
and (3) more than doubling the appro- 
priation for federal public works con- 
struction over any amount which Mr. 
Hoover had been willing to concede that 
the federal financial structure could bear 
($322,000,000).%* As was to be expected, 
Mr. Hoover vetoed the measure on the 


argument against the sale of several billion dollars’ 
worth of government bonds for the purpose of financ- 
ing public works was that such bonds could not be 
sold unless they carried a very high rate of interest, 
and that if such high rates were allowed in connection 
with a new issue a crisis would be created in the 
market for bonds carrying a lower rate of interest. 
This in turn would lead to bank failures and further 
declines in commercial securities. The report con- 
cluded: “This is not a period in which funds are 
seeking investment..... Whatever may have been 
the causes of the present condition, the common- 
sense remedy is to stop borrowing, except to meet 
unavoidable deficits, balance our budgets and live 
within our income” [italics mine]. 


26J. Kerwin Williams, Grants-in-Aid under the 
Public Works Administration (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1939). 
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same day it reached him on the ground 
that the $322,000,000 appropriation for 
federal public works would unbalance 
the budget. Mr. Hoover said in his veto 
message: 


I have expressed myself at various times 


‘upon the extreme undesirability of increasing 


expenditure on nonproductive public works 
beyond the $500,000,000 of construction al- 
ready in the Budget. Jt is an ultimate burden on 
the taxpayer. It unbalances the Budget after all our 
efforts to attain that object. [Italics mine.] 


Mr. Hoover added the further objection 
that this measure could afford employ- 
ment only to about 100,000 of the 8,- 
000,000 currently unemployed. 

On July 16, 1932, Congress passed 
this measure again almost without 
change, and this time Mr. Hoover gave 
it his approval on July 21, though he 
continued to let it be known that he did 
not favor its provisions.?7 The measure, 
known as the Emergency Relief and Con- 
struction Act of 1932,7* became a land- 
mark in the development of the series of 
new federal programs which were to 
come into being after the New Deal 
came to power the next year. Although 
this act contained some new features— 
that is, enlargement of the federal public 
works program to be financed partially 
out of borrowings, and the lending of the 
federal government’s credit for self- 
liquidating projects and for relief and 
work relief in the states—it continued 
to fall far short of the later programs in 
which billions of federal funds were spent 
directly by the federal government and 
given to the states and local govern- 
ments for public works. The $300,- 
000,000 which the act made available 

77 See especially his address at Detroit on Octo- 
ber 22, 1932, in which he characterized the act as 
“putting the Government into wholesale pawn- 


broking with unlimited use of Federal Government 
credit.” 


28 47 U.S. Statutes at Large 709 (1932). 


through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation was to be loaned to the 
states upon their governors’ applying 
for it and showing proof (referred to as 
the state’s “pauper oath”) of the fact 
that the state could not find the finances 
with which to support a necessary relief 
program.”? The act also made available 
$1,500,000,000 to be loaned to states, 
municipalities, and private corporations 
for “self-liquidating projects,’ but it 
proved so difficult to find completely 
self-liquidating projects that by the 
close of 1935 only $200,000,000 of this 
fund had been utilized, of which only 
$38,500,000 had been lent to munici- 
palities.3° 

In connection with the $322,000,000 
appropriation for federal public works, 
a number of innovations were made 
which forecast what would later be done 
on a larger scale to utilize these public 
works funds to relieve unemployment 
where the need was greatest. Examples 
of these innovations were the relaxing 
of the requirement of rigid matching by 
the states of all federal grants for high- 
way construction, and the provision 
allowing these highway grants to be 
used in the construction of municipal 
highways. 

The Emergency Relief and Construc- 
tion Act of 1932 was the only real meas- 
ure adopted by the federal government 
during the Hoover Administration which 
provided effective use of public works 
to relieve unemployment and to amelio- 
rate the depths of the depression. An- 
other measure which may be counted on 

29 The loans carried a 3 per cent interest charge 
and were to be repaid beginning in 1935. If a state 
failed to repay according to schedule, the federal gov- 
ernment would repay itself by making deductions 


from the regular grants to the state for the purpose 
of highway construction. See ibid., Title I, sec. 1 (6). 


3° Jbid., Title II. 
3t [bid., Title III. 
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the positive side was the act creating 
the Federal Employment Stabilization 
Board and the public declaration that 
it was now the policy of Congress to 
plan and arrange the “construction of 
public works....in such manner as 
will assist in the stabilization of industry 
and employment.” Note has already 
been taken, however, of the fact that the 
Administration was forced into accepting 
these measures after a vigorous and well- 
planned campaign to have local and 
state governments, private enterprise, 
and private charity assume the full re- 
sponsibility for reviving the economic or- 
ganization and for caring for the unem- 
ployed pending the arrival of prosperity. 


PUBLIC WORKS UNDER THE 
NEW DEAL 


With the inauguration of the new ad- 
ministration in March, 1933, there was 
started a series of federal programs in- 
volving new and greatly expanded feder- 
al construction of public works through 
both new and existing construction agen- 
cies, and the lending and giving of large 
sums of federal funds to the states and 
local governments for public works, 
work relief, and direct relief to the un- 
employed. For the most part this was 
accomplished through deficit financing 
which had been anathema to the previ- 
ous administration. During this period 
the theory of “pump-priming”’ was more 
fully developed and the federal govern- 
ment moved substantially toward the 
adoption of this theory and the utiliza- 
tion of public works as a means of in- 
creasing the purchasing power of con- 
sumers toward the stimulation of private 
business and employment.” 


32So many programs were set up involving the 
use of public work that they cannot be presented 
here in detail. Only a general description of the 
most important of these programs indicating the 
methods used by each and, finally, a summary and 
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Civilian Conservation Corps—The 
first of the federal work programs created 
by the New Deal was the Emergency 
Conservation Work Program,33 more 
popularly, and later officially, named the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. Created in 
March, 1933, and carried on until after 
this country entered the present war, 
the C.C.C. was operated directly by 
several federal construction agencies to 
give employment and training to young 
men between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-four, to restore depleted natural 
resources, and to advance a program of 
public work.%4 

Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, 1933-36—The next of the new 
federal programs was the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, created on 
May 12, 1933,°5 providing for grants-in- 


evaluation of their total effect upon the revival of 
the economy can be estimated. 


33 Public, No. 320, 72d Congress (March, 1933). 


34 Enrolment was voluntary and for periods of 
six months. The men were sheltered, clothed, and 
fed in government camps and, in return for their 
work, were paid at the rate of $30 per month in 
cash, At the height of this program in 1935 there 
were more than 480,000 young men employed on 
C.C.C. projects, and the total amount of money 
paid to enrollees for the nine years of its existence 
was over $2.5 billion (see National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, Security, Work, and Relief Policies 
[House Document No. 128, No. 3, 78th Cong., 
1st sess., 1943], p. 293). Among the accomplish- 
ments of the C.C.C. in the first six years were the 
following: 1,240 vehicle bridges built, 4 million rods 
of fence constructed, 7,500 miles of new telephone 
lines put into service, 2,000 important new water 
sources opened for use, 8,300 miles of truck trails 
and minor roads built, 758,000 erosion check dams 
built to save soil, over 267,000,000 forest trees plant- 
ed, forest stand cleaned and thinned on 290,000 
acres, 684,000 man-days devoted to fighting forest 
fires, 759,000 man-days devoted to fire presuppres- 
sion and fire prevention, tree and plant disease and 
pest-control operations carried out on 1,346,000 
acres, and rodent- and predatory-animal-control 
operations extended over 3,079,000 acres. Activities 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps July 1, 1938- 
June 30, 1939, P- 5. 

35 48 U.S. Statutes at Large 55 (1933). 
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aid to states for. relief and work relief. 
The funds* were spent by state and local 
agencies under the general supervision 
of the federal agency. The state agency 
determined what portion of its funds 
would be used for work relief, and the 
participants in this work program had 
first to pass a means test, following which 
the amount of work allowed each worker 
was determined by the amount of his 
family budget. A worker earned at the 
rate of the prevailing hourly rates in his 
particular vicinity for that kind of work 
performed. The projects tended to be of 
the light construction, repairing, clean- 
ing-up variety because they could be 
planned and put into operation quickly 
and because they utilized a high propor- 
tion of manpower relative to the amount 
of tools, equipment, and materials re- 
quired. During the two and a half years 
in which the F.E.R.A. was in operation, 
a total of $3 billion of federal funds was 
spent, of which only 10.6 per cent went 
for materials.37 Practically the whole of 
the remainder went directly into the 
hands of consumers who used the funds 
for the purchase of such consumers’ 
goods as food, shelter, clothing, and 
medical care. 

Public Works Administration—The 
special New Deal program which under- 
took the most ambitious public works 
was created by Title II of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act** in June, 1933, 
under which $3,300,000,000 was to be 
allocated for federal and nonfederal pub- 
lic works projects. Though P.W.A. was 
the first distinct federal agency charged 


36 One-half the funds were, in the beginning, to 
be matched at the rate of three state dollars for one 
federal, but after November, 1933, the matter of 
matching by states was subject to the discretion of 
the federal administrator. 


37 Security, Work, and Relief Policies, p. 294. 
38 48 U.S. Statutes at Large 200 (June 16, 1933). 


solely with public works activities, it was 
in no sense a department of public works 
into which was to be collected all con- 
struction activities of the federal govern- 
ment. These activities continued to be 
scattered through most of the bureaus 
and departments as in the past. The new 
agency did not engage in construction 
itself but rather restricted its activities 
to allocating and lending funds to other 
federal and nonfederal public agencies 
which themselves initiated and actually 
carried out the construction. P.W.A., 
however, did exercise the power of giving 
or withholding its funds to various proj- 
ects on the basis of their engineering, 
legal, and financial soundness, and after 
approval it retained a supervisory rela- 
tionship to them. The act authorized 
P.W.A. to grant up to 30 per cent of the 
cost of a project and to lend the remain- 
der of its cost on reasonable security. In 
1935 the amount of the grant was raised 
to 45 per cent, and most of the projects 
received the full amount allowed by the 
law.3® Unlike many of the other federal 
public work programs P.W.A. was not 
required to obtain its workers from the 
relief rolls, nor were the workers obliged 
to pass any sort of a means test. P.W.A. 
contractors were required to pay the 
prevailing rates for the various skills of 
work performed and to protect their 
workers against industrial accident by 
setting up a compensation plan. One of 
the consequences of these provisions was 
that it required considerable time to get 
a project under way. It took time for the 
initiating agencies to draw up their 


39 The P.W.A. projects were mostly of the heavy 
construction variety such as reclamation projects 
(Boulder and Coulee dams), armaments (battle- 
ships, cruisers, etc.), highways, government build- 
ings, bridges, viaducts, city water and sewer ‘sys- 
tems, tunnels and subway railway systems. Actual 
construction was by private contractors under 
competitive bidding. 
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plans, blueprint them, secure title to the 
land, and have the plan gone over care- 
fully by the three. divisions of P.W.A. 
which inspected every plan in terms of 
its engineering, legal, and financial 
soundness. In this connection it must 
be remembered that P.W.A. was original- 
ly provided for in the N.I.R.A., which 
was definitely a recovery measure. It was 
expected that P.W.A. would immediate- 
ly begin to pump large sums of money 
back into circulation with a consequent 
revival in business. That P.W.A. got into 
operation very slowly was distinctly dis- 
appointing to the Administration, and 
as a consequence another agency was 
created to do the job in the winter of 
1933-34. By the end of the year 1940 
P.W.A. had completed 33,621 projects 
at an estimated total cost of $5,013,- 
198, 026.4° 

Civil Works Administration, 1933- 
34.—Because the F.E.R.A. was a relief 
program primarily and was dependent 
upon the initiative of the states and be- 
cause the P.W.A. was so slow in getting 
started, neither of them could be de- 
pended upon to put large sums of money 
into public circulation during the winter 
of 1933-34. For this purpose the Civil 
Works Administration was created by 
executive order of the President on No- 
vember 9, 1933, to give employment 
during the ensuing winter to 4 million 
unemployed, one half of whom were to 
be transferred from the relief rolls and 
the other half to be drawn from the un- 
employed group above the relief level. 
The program got under way within ten 
days of its creation, and before the end 
of another month it had achieved its 
goal of giving employment to 4 million 
workers. The Civil Works Administra- 
tion represented the frankest and fullest 


4° First Annual Report Federal Works Agency, 
1940, p. 131. 
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pursuit of the pump-priming theory of 
any of the New Deal public works pro- 
grams. In putting 4 million men to work 
in a month’s time, the emphasis was 
frankly on getting the pay rolls out 
rather than on the quality or the quanti- 
ty of the work accomplished or the care 
with which the projects were planned. 
A common experience was for men 
to report at a designated place for 
work only to discover that there were 
neither tools nor materials with which 
to work. C.W.A. was the only one of the 
public work programs to employ as 
many as 2 million nonrelief workers, and 
no other agency employed as many as 
4 million workers at one time. At its 
height in November, 1938, W.P.A. em- 
ployed about 3,330,000, and there were 
only seven months in W.P.A.’s entire 
history of eight years when it gave em- 
ployment to as many as 3 million.” On 
January 18, 1934, C.W.A. pay rolls 
reached a peak of 4,263,644.% C.W.A. 
workers were paid the prevailing hourly 
rates and worked a uniform thirty-hour 
week. In the four months during which 
C.W.A. was in operation, it expended a 
total of $908,717,000,43 with an average 
monthly expenditure of $227,179,000 as 
compared with $177,229,000 spent by 
W.P.A. in its highest month, November, 
1938. 

As a matter of fact the C.W.A. spent 
money so fast that the Administration 
and Congress became frightened and 
called a halt. C.W.A. was suddenly 
liquidated in the spring of 1934 with 
the wholesale transfer of all “needy” 
workers back to the F.E.R.A. relief 


4* Summary of Relief and Federal Work Program 
Statistics 1933-1940, pp. 50-52. 

42 Analysis of Civil Works Program Statistics, 
Works Projects Administration, Washington, 1939, 
Pp. 7- : 

43 Security, Work and Relief Policies, p. 293. 
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rolls. This action threw approximately 
one-half of the C.W.A. workers out 
of employment, and those considered 
“needy” now worked not for regular 
wages for a thirty-hour week but simply 
worked the required number of hours in 
order to earn their “budgeted needs.” 

Works Projects Adminisiration, 1935- 
43-—The last and best known of the 
federal public works programs was 
created by Presidential Executive Or- 
der** on May 6, 1935, under authority 
of the Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1935. In his address to Congress 
in January, 1935, the President had an- 
nounced that the federal government 
was going to “quit this business of re- 
lief,” and at that time forecast the set- 
ting up of a giant work program which 
would give real work to all the 35 million 
employable persons on the relief rolls. 
Note should be made of the fact that it 
was never intended that all unemployed 
should find a place in this program. Its 
object was rather to employ only the 
“employables” from among those people 
who were on relief. The Administration 
had come to believe that “continued de- 
pendence upon relief induces a spiritual 
and moral disintegration fundamentally 
destructive to the national fiber,” and for 
this reason “work must be found for able- 
bodied but destitute workers.’’ 

The W.P.A. represented a return to 
the C.W.A. kind of public works pro- 
gram with two important differences: 
(x) only “able-bodied but destitute 
workers” were accepted for W.P.A. em- 
ployment, and (2) instead of the thirty- 
hour week and the prevailing hourly 
rates of compensation, W.P.A. workers 
received a “‘security wage” which varied 
over the country according to geographic 


44 Monthly Report, Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, A pril, 1935, pp. 31-38. 
45 Ibid., p. 2. 


area, population of community, and de- 
gree of skill required by the work per- 
formed. The security wage was deliber- 
ately fixed at a figure lower than the pre- 
vailing monthly wage and represented 
an amount substantially lower than the 
individual C.W.A. wage. Projects were 
to be planned and initiated by local, 
state, and construction and other opera- 
tional agencies of the federal govern- 
ment. If approved by the W.P.A. and 
a part of the costs of materials contrib- 
uted, W.P.A. undertook to underwrite 
the remainder of the projects’ costs, in- 
cluding the whole of the wage bill. The 
workers were assigned by W.P.A. offi- 
cials from lists of people certified by 
local public welfare officials as being in 
need of relief and able to work. The 
projects tended to be of the light con- 
struction, repairing variety which re- 
quired a disproportionate amount of 
manpower, though it is true that some 
really ingenious projects were devised 
to create employment for white-collar 
and professional persons such as actors, 
musicians, teachers, doctors, artists, 
and writers. 

In the beginning the workers were en- 
couraged to regard their W.P.A. em- 
ployment as real jobs, and, once having 
been assigned after having passed the 
means test, they were led to believe that 
they could look forward to job security 
on W.P.A. until an opportunity was 
open for private employment. After two 
years, however, when it was discovered, 
by a Special Senate Committee” ap- 
pointed to investigate work relief, that 
people had believed what they had been 
told and had come to regard W.P.A. 
“as a career,’ Congress insisted that 
this attitude be corrected. Thereafter 

4° Hearings before the Special Senate Committee 


To Investigate Unemployment and Relief, 1938. 
(This was the so-called Byrnes Committee.) 
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Congress tightened up the eligibility 
requirements, forbade employment for 
longer than eighteen months without a 
break, forbade W.P.A. work to aliens, 
and required periodic reinvestigations 
to remove the possible “chiselers.” 
W.P.A. was a going concern for eight 
years and spent a total of 10 billion dol- 
lars, of which 1.8 billions’? were from 
local and state funds, with the balance 
from the federal treasury. W.P.A. gave 
employment to from 1.5 to 3.3 million 
workers*® each month through most of 
the period and was the means for con- 
structing and repairing thousands of 
buildings, highways, parks, bridges, air- 
ports, sewers, water systems, dams, and 
drainage systems. By June, 1940, W.P.A. 


' had provided more than 13,000,000 man- 


months of employment to some 7,800,- 
ooo different individuals.*? 


In attempting an analysis and evalua- 
tion of these various public works pro- 
grams in terms of their effectiveness, the 
concrete questions to be considered are: 
(1) What was the aggregate effect on the 
national economy of the series of differ- 
ent work programs set in motion begin- 
ning in 1932? (2) What were the respec- 
tive relative effects of the individual 


47 Security, Work, and Relief Policies, p. 294. 


48 Summary of Relief and Federal Work Program 
Statistics, 1933-1940, pp. 46-48. 

49 An indication of the extent to which W.P.A. 
added to the capital wealth of the nation is seen in 
the following tangible accomplishments of the pro- 
gram by the end of the year 1940: 560,000 miles of 
highways, roads, and streets constructed or im- 
proved; 5,000 schools built and 30,000 improved; 
143 new hospitals provided and 1,700 improved; 
Over 2,000 stadiums, grandstands, and bleachers 
built; 1,490 parks, 2,700 playgrounds, and over 700 
swimming pools constructed; 19,700 miles of new 
storm and sanitary sewers laid; over 2,000,000 sani- 
tary privies built; planting over 100,000,000 trees; 
and construction of 500 airports with over 1,800 
runways. See Security, Work, and Relief Policies, 


PP. 341-42. 
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programs and methods? (3) What con- 
clusions can be drawn from this experi- 
ence with respect to the formulation and 
use of public works as a method of sta- 
bilizing the economy at a high produc- 
tion level? These are obviously very 
difficult questions, and completely satis- 
factory answers are not possible. All that 
can be attempted now is a very general 
analysis and some rather tentative con- 
clusions. ; 

It is, however, first necessary to state 
some assumptions about the causes and 
nature of depressions, about which there 
is considerable latitude of opinion among 
competent economists. If one adheres to 
the school of thought which holds that 
depressions are inevitable as a part of 
the cycle, that they are necessary to 
achieve a periodic readjustment of prices 
and costs after a period of expansion, a 
public works program simply acts as an 
interference with the economic “house- 
cleaning” and so delays the resumption 
of the upward course of production and 
employment. According to this view, the 
prime cause of depressions is the over- 
development of certain enterprises with 
accompanying excess prices of labor and 
materials. Prosperity can be resumed 
only when the overdevelopment has been 
eliminated or outgrown and when an 
oversupply of capital and labor so re- 
duces interest and wage rates that low 
costs of production provide a stimulus, 
thus beginning a new period of expan- 
sion. 

Another, and more acceptable, point 
of view is that depressions are not in- 
evitable; that, though private invest- 
ment perhaps once was enticed simply 
by low prices of labor and materials, in 
modern times private investors require 
evidence of a “visible demand” for a 
product before they are willing to risk 
their money in its production. The pro- 
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ponents of this belief point to the sharp- 
ly falling prices of labor and of all ma- 
terials between 1929 and 1933 and the 
continued unwillingness of private in- 
vestors to take their money out of the 
safekeeping of the banks and put it to 
work in a risky market. Prices of labor 
and materials fell to such a low level that 
unemployment and stagnation threat- 
ened revolution by a hungry and dis- 
couraged people, but the fall was seem- 
ingly insufficient to tempt overcautious 
investors. When the cure is so severe 
that the patient is killed by the treat- 
ment, it seems important that less dras- 
tic and more effective remedies be 
found. 

The problem then is to create “visible 
demand” and thus provide the incentive 
which cautious modern investors require. 
One of the most effective methods of 
creating demand is to place purchasing 
power in the hands of persons who would 
buy if they had the means. When fac- 
tories are idle because their products 
cannot be sold and when at the same 
time ten to fifteen million families are 
denied their desire to purchase food, 
clothes, proper shelter, medical care, 
household furnishings, and other consum- 
ers’ goods because they have no funds 
for the reason that the factories are idle, 
you have a strange situation that calls 
for a simple but effective remedy. Pro- 
vide families the wherewithal to purchase 
their needs, and there will automatically 
be created a ‘“‘visible demand” which 
will be sufficient incentive to attract the 
investor’s money. As investment, pro- 
duction, and employment rise, prosperi- 
ty approaches; and, if properly distrib- 
uted (by maintaining an adequate dis- 
tribution of the national income among 
families), you have a potentially stable 
economy at a high production level. 
When constant technological improve- 


ment in productive devices is added to 
this situation, it can be seen that, if all 
resources are employed, this country 
could manage a steadily rising standard 
of living. 

According to this point of view, the 
federal government can assist in the 
stabilization of the economy at the level 
of full employment by standing ready 
to encourage and supplement private in- 
vestment and private employment when- 
ever the former’s program slackens but 
to withdraw and exercise some controls 
during times of full private employment. 
During times of depression public em- 
ployment should be financed out of bor- 
rowings, and in times of full private em- 
ployment public taxes should be levied 
to drain off excess purchasing power 
over the availability of purchasable 
goods.°° This is an oversimplified state- 
ment of the assumptions on which the 
ensuing analysis of the 1930 public works 
programs is based. 

The problem then of inquiring into the 
effects of the individual and the aggre- 
gate public work programs upon recov- 
ery is, in effect, one of determining the 
extent to which they created an “effec- 
tive demand” for private investment 
through expansion of mass purchasing 
power. 

Professor Hansen points out the close 
relationship between investment and 
the national income. In Table 1 he points 
out how decreases in private investment 
reflected very much greater decreases 
in amounts of goods available for con- 
sumption.* According to the assump- 
tions expressed in a previous paragraph, 
this sharply falling production of con- 

so Alvin H. Hansen, ‘Fiscal Policy and Business 
Cycles (1941). See also this author’s pamphlet, After 


the War—Full Employment, published by the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board in January, 1942. 


3 Fiscal Policy and Business Cycles, p. 87, 
Table VI. 
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sumers’ goods and the consequent whole- 
sale unemployment could have been 
avoided by relatively small public in- 
vestments in 1930 to offset the fall in 
private investment.” An examination 
of the record discloses, however, that not 
only was there a failure on the part of 
government to fill this gap but that or- 

















TABLE 1 
Private Investment Consumption 
Wins Deficiency below Deficiency below 
the 1925-29 Level | the 1925-29 Level 
of $14 Billion of $70 Billion 
TSO. 2.25 tie ni $ 3.4 $ 0.9 
OA ee Pe 13.7 
R030. ash 10.5 25.5 
IE ots aman II.I o7..7 
BSBA S arse eh 10.1 20.3 
DS. ck 8.7 17.8 
BBO ie ovis 5 10 6.8 LL 2 
oo ae 4.5 7.9 
BOSS clean iti. 6.8 12.4 
TIRBO Ss dcierty 5.6 8.6 
Lotah: 0. . $74.6 $145-9 








dinary public investments were also 
being curtailed, especially those of state 
and local government. In 1930 the total 
value of public construction amounted 
to some $2,776,000,000, but by 1933 this 
amount had declined by more than 50 
per cent to $1,354,000,000.53 Total ex- 
penditures for construction from private 
sources for the same years declined from 
$5,941,000,000 in 1930 to $1,091,000,000 
in 1933. Though federal expenditures for 
public construction were markedly in- 
creased beginning in 1934, it was not 
until 1936 that the increased federal ex- 
penditures even made up for the decline 
in construction expenditures by the 
state and local governments. It was not 
until 1941 that public construction ex- 
penditures reached a point where they 


52 Ibid., p. 94. 

53 National Resources Planning Board, Develop- 
ment of Resources and Stabilization of Employment 
in the United States (1941), p. 17. 
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could be said to fill the gap caused by 
the slump in private construction. Fig- 
ures indicating the respective expendi- 
tures for construction by private funds, 
federal government, state and local gov- 
ernments, total governmental expendi- 
tures and total expenditures for con- 
struction from both public and private 
sources are presented in Table 2.54 

It can be seen from these figures that 
government action was too slow in get- 
ting started and never did reach the pro- 
portions which the situation demanded. 
The well-worn phrase “‘too little and too 
late” describes quite properly the gov- 
ernment’s participation in preventing 
and relieving the effects of the depres- 
sion. And, like the consequent cost to 
this country of its dilatory action in the 
case of preparation for the present war, 
so was its delay exceedingly costly in con- 
nection with the failure to take early and 


TABLE 2 








State- 


iv - Total 
Private |. Con Local Total 

Con- struc- Con- 

; Con- | Govern- 
struc- tion struc- 

Year a struc- | mental : 

tion by tion Bisel tion 

Expend- | Federal Pe Expend- 


Expend-| itures 


ie itures 
itures 


itures Funds 





1930... .|$5,941 |$ 307 |$2,469 |$2,776 [$8,717 
EOST...«.<:f 20912 422 | 2,156 | 2,578 | 6,290 
1932....| 1,767 | 460 | 1,334 | 1,794 | 3,561 
1933----| 1,091 647 707 | 1,354 | 2,445 
1934..-.| 1,232 | 1,380 794 | 2,174 | 3,406 
1935.---| 1,605 | 1,234} 616 | 1,850 | 3,455 
1936....] 2,551 | 2,335 881 | 3,216 | 5,767 
1937----| 3,443 | 2,043 845 | 2,888 | 6,331 
1938....] 3,072 | 2,139 | 1,089 | 3,228 | 6,300 
1939.---| 3,491 | 2,206 | 1,314 | 3,520 | 7,011 
1940....| 3,985 | 2,281 | 1,143 | 3,424 | 7,409 




















aggressive steps to meet the depression. 

Besides the increased costs for public 

works, the federal government set up pro- 

grams designed to refinance urban and 

rural debt, rebuild the weakened banking 

system, support nearly bankrupt rail- 
54 [bid., p. 17. Figures in billions of dollars. 
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roads, etc.—‘‘salvage operations,” Pro- 
fessor Hansen®> calls them—and for 
these purposes the federal government 
put out a total of 18 billion dollars. 

Though the conclusion appears valid 
that quicker and more decisive action 
on the part of the federal government, 
largely through the provision of employ- 
ment and investment through public 
works, would have brought relief from 
the depression at a much earlier date, 
the fact remains that from 18 to 20 bil- 
lion dollars of public funds were ex- 
pended for public works and work relief 
between 1933 and 1941. This is a con- 
siderable amount of money, and, though 
it was not adequate to do the job, it was 
by no means without effect. The precise 
extent of stimulation by any one pro- 
gram or by all of them in aggregate or 
the relative stimulating effect of each 
work program cannot be measured in 
exact terms. However, some broad con- 
clusions may be drawn. 

Undoubtedly, the expenditure of near- 
ly 20 billion dollars by the government 
for public works added greatly to the 
mass purchasing power of the nation and 
gave, to that extent, a stimulus to re- 
covery. However, to determine the ex- 
tent to which that expenditure led to 
the desired end, it is necessary to ex- 

58 Professor Hansen draws the conclusion that 
the lesson that ‘‘we can learn from this experience 
is the waste of funds for salvaging purposes which 
must be incurred if a depression is allowed to cumu- 
late until the national income is cut in two. Under 
such circumstances the economy dries up like a 
sponge. Vast governmental expenditures, designed 
to float the ‘sponge’ to a high level of prosperity, are 
instead absorbed by the sponge itself. The expendi- 
tures seemingly run to waste. This is the salvaging 
process. Only when the economy has become thor- 
oughly liquid can further funds float it to higher in- 
come levels” (Fiscal Policy and Business Cycles, p. 
95). Added to this expenditure for salvaging may be 
added most of the $25.7 billions spent by all gov- 


ernment in this country for public aid in the eight 
years 1933-40. See Security, Work, and Relief Poli- 


Cies, Pp. 325. 


amine each program in terms of (1) the 
method by which its expenditures were 
financed, (2) size and extent of the pro- 
gram, (3) adequacy of the wages paid 
and the conditions of eligibility, (4) the 
extent to which all unemployed were 
provided with employment, (5) the na- 
ture of the work undertaken (whether 
it would be likely to stimulate “off-site” 
employment in heavy industries or only 
in perishable consumers’ goods), and 
(6) the speed and adaptability of the 
program. 

Method of financing —Were the public 
works programs financed out of borrowed 
money or by taxation? If by taxation, 
were the funds raised by progressive 
levies which would have the effect of col- 
lecting largely from the higher income 
groups and distributing to the lower in- 
come groups, or were the funds raised 
from regressive taxes, which are collected 
in large part from the lower income 
brackets? If financed by deficit spend- 
ing, practically the whole of the expendi- 
ture could be said to constitute an addi- 
tion to purchasing power; if carried by 
a progressive tax, the transfer of income 
from higher to lower income brackets 
would constitute a considerable increase 
to the purchasing power; while if the 
public work program were supported 
largely out of regressive taxes, its stimu- 
lating effects would largely be defeated. 

Few of the federal taxes are earmarked 
for specific purposes, so that it is not 
possible to discuss given programs in 
terms of specified taxes levied for their 
support on the federal level. Likewise, 
it is not possible to assign the federal 
deficit over the years to any given pro- 
gram or programs. Hence, one is left with 
the necessity of analyzing the total feder- 
al expenditure in terms of the source of its 
financing and of applying the finding to 
the expenditures for public works. Table 
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3 indicates the amount of federal expend- 
itures and the respective amounts 
financed by taxation and by borrowings 
for the years 1931-40. From these 
figures it appears that over 4o per cent 
of all federal expenditures for these years 
were financed out of borrowings. Since 
deficit spending began with the depres- 
sion and with the beginning of new pub- 
lic works programs, it is reasonable to 
assume that the borrowing was largely 
for the newer governmental activities. 
On this basis it would be no exaggeration 

















TABLE 3 
FEDERAL BUDGET, 1931-40 
(In Bittrons oF DoLiars) 
FIscaL YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30 
Expendi- Tax e 
tures Receipts Datielt 
ROBE 95 658) sio0 g $ 3.7 $ 3.2 $0.5 
eee 4.5 2.0 7 ih 
1933. 3-9 abe 1.8 
OY Rapa fer 6.0 me 2.9 
hc a aa ee 7.0 3.8 i 
ORR DER 8.7 Act 4.6 
OT SSPE ears 8.2 5.0 32 
(1 heat 7.2 5-9 r33 
MSO T SS hades. 8.7 5.2 3.5 
PE RT ere 9.0 5.4 3.6 
Petal: oO $66.9 $39.8 $27.1 














to conclude that approximately one-half 
of the costs of these new public works 
programs sponsored by the federal gov- 
ernment were paid for by deficit spend- 
ing and, to that extent, served to stimu- 
late the national economy. 

An examination of the sources of the 
$7,818,365,000%7 collected by the federal 
government in the year 1941 indicates 
that most of it would fall under the broad 
classification of progressive taxes: 46.8 
per cent of it came from individual and 


56 Hansen, Fiscal Policy and Business Cycles, 
p. 88. 


s7 U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Financing Feder- 
al, State, and Local Governments: 1941,” p. 22. 


corporate income and death transfer, 
while 32.9 per cent more came from cus- 
toms and sales tax on such items as to- 
bacco, alcohol, and gasoline. The only 
definitely regressive federal tax is that 
on pay rolls, which accounted for 12 per 
cent of federal taxes collected in 1941. 
It should be added that the customs and 
excises have regressive features, also. 
From these data it seems reasonable to 
conclude that of the public works ex- 
penditures which were financed out of 
federal taxes, the great part came from 
nonregressive sources and therefore did 
little to counteract the stimulative 
effect of these expenditures. 

Turning to state and local expendi- 
tures for public works purposes, one 
finds that a very small per cent of these 
expenditures were financed from bor- 
rowings for the reason that it is imprac- 
tical for these units of government to 
pursue deficit financing over a period of 
time. In 1941 the total state public debt 
amounted only to $3.4 billions, while 
the total for local government was $16.8 
billions, with a combined total of $20.2 
billions as compared with the federal 
deficit that year of $49 billions.** 

With respect to state and local tax 
revenue, it is found that a very large per 
cent of it comes from regressive taxes 
such as property taxes, general sales 
taxes, pay-roll, gasoline, and business 
taxes.°? 

Though most of the expenditures for 
these public works programs came from 
federal sources, all of them except C.C.C. 
required some local contribution. To the 
extent that local contributions were re- 
quired, it appears that the stimulative 
effects of the expenditures were reduced 
accordingly. 

Size and extent of program—lIn point 

88 Ibid., p. 18. 

59 Ibid., pp. 22 and 28. 
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of numbers of persons employed and the 
rapidity with which funds were spent, 
the program of first importance was the 
C.W.A., which, as has already been ob- 
served, employed 4.25 million men and 
spent almost $1 billion in the course of 
four months. Next in importance was 
W.P.A., which employed between 1.5 
and 3.3 million persons over a period of 
seven years and spent at the rate of 
about $1.5 billion each year. 

Adequacy of wages, etc—In the matter 
of adequacy of wages and conditions of 
eligibility, P.W.A. comes first because it 
was the only one of the programs which 
was not obliged to take any of its em- 
ployees from the relief rolls but re- 
cruited workers in the open market on 
the basis of their ability to do the work. 
Moreover, P.W.A. paid its workers the 
prevailing hourly rates and employed 
its workers for a full week. C.W.A. would 
come next because it, too, paid the pre- 
vailing hourly wage rates for the full 
week, but it was obliged to take one- 
half of its employees from the relief rolls. 
All the other programs were limited by 
requirements that workers come from 
relief rolls, and the wages and other con- 
ditions of work were less satisfactory 
than were those on P.W.A. and C.W.A. 

Percentage of unemployed given work.— 
One very obvious reason why the com- 
bined public works programs were not 
as stimulative as they could and should 
have been is that at no time did they give 
employment to all those unemployed 
and seeking work. Complete and reliable 
data are not available to indicate the 
percentage of the unemployed who found 
work on public works during the thir- 
ties, but the Committee on Long-Range 
Work and Relief Policies in its report to 
the National Resources Planning Board 
contains these data with respect to the 


60 See above, p. 308. 


W.P.A.* According to this report, the 
W.P.A. at no time in its history provided 
work for as many as 40 per cent of the 
able-bodied unemployed; the average 
was somewhere between 25 and 30 per 
cent. 

Nature of work.—A very large propor- 
tion of the funds spent for F.E.R.A., 
W.P.A., and C.C.C. went to persons on 
or near the relief level and in such small 
amounts that it could be used only for 
such consumers’ goods as are required 
for daily livelihood. The workers on 
these programs had little left from their 
earnings for investment in durable goods. 
Moreover, these programs were designed 
to use a high proportion of man-hours 
and small amounts of materials and 
equipment. The results were that the 
funds spent on these programs stimu- 
lated little ‘off-site’ employment— 
in other words, required little work to 
manufacture and assemble the materi- 
als, equipment, etc., necessary to operate 
the projects. The National Resources 
Planning Board reports® that “studies 
have revealed that for the P.W.A. pro- 
gram of non-Federal construction about 
two man-hours of employment off the 
site of construction were required for 
every man-hour of work put in on the 
construction job itself. On the other 
hand, the ratio was about one-sixth to 
one for the work-relief projects included 
within the program of the W.P.A.” This 
difference is explained by the fact that 
P.W.A. tended to engage in large con- 
struction projects that required heavy 
equipment and large amounts of materi- 
als relative to the other work programs 
of the thirties. 


§t Security, Work, and Relief Policies, p. 236. 


6 National Resources Planning Board, Develop- 
ment of Resources and Stabilization of Employment in 
the United States (1941), p. 19. 
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Speed and adaptability of program— 
This is the one particular in which 
P.W.A. does not rank high. Of all the 
public works programs P.W.A. was the 
slowest getting under way and the least 
adaptable. This is, of course, directly 
due to the nature of the projects under- 
taken. New highways, bridges, reclama- 
tion dams, canals, and large public build- 
ings cannot be planned and construction 
begun over night as C.W.A. projects 
were. Nor is it possible always to build 
such projects where the greatest supply 
of unemployed labor exists, or to stop 
work or taper it off when employment 
in a given vicinity picks up. Grand 
Coulee dams are built out in unsettled 
territory, require long and painstaking 
planning, and must be completed once 
begun unless all previous investment 
is not to be lost. On the other hand, 
W.P.A., C.W.A., and F.E.R.A. all used 
the type of project which could be set 
into motion with little planning, which 
was flexible as to the numbers of workers 
it could accommodate, and which for 
the most part could be tapered off or 
terminated without losing what had 
previously been put into it. 

In summary, it would seem logical to 
conclude that the P.W.A. type of public 
works program is the most desirable and 
should be utilized to as great an extent 
as is possible. Once under way this type 
of project offers most in the way of stim- 
ulation to the economy and is most satis- 
factory to the worker because he is not 
required to undergo a means test, he is 
paid the prevailing rate of compensa- 
tion, he is employed and is retained on 
the job only because he is needed and is 
able to do the work, the work is real and 
worth while and challenges the skill and 
pride of the workers, and, finally, the 
projects are of such character that they 
tend to stimulate other “off-site” em- 
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ployment. However, because P.W.A. is 
so slow getting started and because, as 
we have seen, it is highly essential to act 
quickly when depression threatens, this 
sort of program will not suffice of it- 
self. There should be co-existent with 
P.W.A. another work program on the 
order of the C.W.A. which could be got 
under way quickly when needed and 
tapered off quickly when the need for 
public employment passed. This sort of 
program could employ those unemployed 
persons living in a locality where a large 
P.W.A. type project would be imprac- 
ticable. 

Another conclusion which follows from 
what has been observed in this paper is 
that, so far as possible, these public 
works programs should be financed by 
the federal government. During periods 
of depression or threatened depression 
the public works programs should be 
deficit financed, but the government 
should stand ready to levy an adequate 
and appropriate tax program in times 
of full employment and threatened in- 
flation. Long-time planning of these pro- 
grams and careful co-ordination of the 
construction in all parts of the country 
would be an absolute requisite if the de- 
sired effects of stabilization were to be 
realized. 

What of the future with respect to 
public work as a stabilizer of the econo- 
my? At the present time numerous finan- 
cial, commercial, and industrial interests 
are conducting a campaign against gov- 
ernment spending after the war, and the 
New Deal seems to be losing out in the 
face of congressional reaction. Official 
after official who might be counted upon 
to favor a vigorous public work policy 
in connection with stabilization is being 
forced out and his place filled by men 
acceptable to Congress and the com- 
mercial interests. The National Re- 
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sources Planning Board, which for years 
has urged long-range planning of public 
works by all levels of government™ and 
which last year released a report urging 
a comprehensive public works program 
as a part of a scheme to develop and 
maintain a “dynamic and expanding 
economy’ after the war, was rewarded 
for its courage by having its appropria- 
tion withheld by Congress. The result is 
that now this country is without any 


64 Development of Resources and Stabilization of 
Employment in the United States. 

65 National Resources Development Report for 
1943, Part I: Post-war Plan and Program (1943), 
Pp. 13-15; 20-60. 


over-all national planning body, and the 
country has been deprived of the agency 
which was undertaking to plan and pro- 
gram long-range public work. We have 
observed how important it is, if public 
works are to be used to stabilize the 
economy, that projects be ready to 
be set in motion at the moment when 
needed. With the National Resources 
Planning Board liquidated, the prospect 
of having such projects ready for a pos- 
sible postwar depression seems very dis- 
couraging just at present. 


Stmmons COLLEGE SCHOOL 
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underlined by the war emergency 

which brings to public attention the 
extent of disabilities in the population 
and the part the physically impaired can 
play in the production work of the na- 
tion. The critical shortage of manpow- 
er, which has drawn thousands of men 
and women with all types of impair- 
ments into the working forces, has taught 
some valuable lessons. The nation has 
learned how prodigal it has been in its 
waste of human resources. Employers 
and employees have discovered that a 
disability need not debar from produc- 
tive usefulness in many occupations. The 
vast number of men and women whose 
abilities can be utilized by removing the 
obstacles to their employment have been 
re-evaluated in terms of potential work- 
ers. And the services to effect their place- 
ment in remunerative employment have 
been revised and expanded. 

These new concepts of disablement 
and rehabilitation are significant devel- 
opments in social and economic thinking, 
to be translated into action by a well- 
rounded program of vocational rehabili- 
tation for the civilian disabled designed 
to meet war needs and to continue be- 
yond the interests of war into the years 
of peace. 

The lives of most people are organized 
around work. Vocational rehabilitation 
is, therefore, a service to conserve the 
nation’s greatest asset—the working 
usefulness of human beings. Just as there 
are public services for education and 
health, vocational rehabilitation is a 
public service for the disabled provided 


[os in rehabilitation is heavily 


by the states—with federal aid—not 
only as a humanitarian service but be- 
cause it is in line with American ideas of 
justice and good business to help the dis- 
abled to help themselves. 

Most disabled persons can work effi- 
ciently if prepared for jobs compatible 
with their physical condition, aptitudes, 
and abilities. A man with a leg amputa- 
tion can do anything at a bench or desk 
that an able-bodied man of equal skill 
can do. A man with an arm amputation 
may still be a competent salesman, 
draftsman, or lawyer—to mention but 
a few occupations open to him. The deaf 
person is handicapped only in communi- 
cation and not in the skilled use of mind 
and hands. Tuberculosis ex-patients and 
persons with heart defects are limited 
only in performing heavy manual labor 
and not in the duties of lighter skilled 
vocations. The blind compensate their 
loss of vision by quickened perception, 
power of concentration, and manual dex- 
terity. In fact, nearly every disabled per- 
son has far more vocational assets than 
are lost through his impairments, and it 
is only needed to develop his remaining 
skills and capacities, through physical 
restoration and vocational training, to 
the point of economic usefulness. 

Frequently, the very fact of impair- 
ment acts as a spur to accomplishment 
when the individual realizes that he may 
compensate for the defect and gain suc- 
cess in a feasible type of activity. 

An obvious result of rehabilitation, 
which might be termed an implied pur- 
pose, is that in restoring a disabled per- 
son to the human dignity of independ- 
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ence in productive work, the state lifts 
the individual and his family from de- 
spondency and indifference into con- 
tented, self-respecting citizenship. And 
there is a further tangible benefit in the 
lessened burden of public relief. 

The dimensions of the problem are es- 
timated in terms of all handicapped per- 
sons whose employability can be im- 
proved, stressing not the mere earning 
of a livelihood as the final goal but the 
reincorporation of the disabled as crea- 
tive and responsible members of society. 
Specifically, the program provides for 
men and women who are injured in in- 
dustry or by accident or by illness, or 
impaired by congenital defect. 

Although there are no reliable data 
available on the current number of dis- 
ablements from all causes or on the exact 
number needing rehabilitation, the need 
can be estimated among the civilian 
population in its broad proportions. 

The National Institute of Health 
found in 1935 that there were approxi- 
mately twenty-three million persons in 
the United States with physical impair- 
ments. Of these, there were eighteen 
million between the ages of sixteen and 
sixty-four evenly divided between the 
sexes. It has been estimated that in the 
male group somewhat more than six 
million men were capable of employment 
with selective placement; another mil- 
lion and a half needed rehabilitation be- 
fore employment could be possible; and 
upward of five hundred thousand were 
so seriously disabled that their employ- 
ment would be very limited even after 
rehabilitation. Since only one-fourth of 
the female population in this age group 
was in the labor force, it is difficult to 
ascertain what the needs of women for 
rehabilitation may now be. Further- 
more, reports of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reveal that about eight hun- 


dred thousand persons are seriously in- 
jured by industrial accidents annually, 
one hundred thousand or more being so 
severely disabled each year as to require 
rehabilitation services before employ- 
ment can be possible. The total number 
of persons disabled each year by other 
accidents—such as home, highway, agri- 
cultural—and by chronic diseases, whose 
employability is affected, is, at present, 
indeterminate. 

Another basic consideration of the dis- 
abled who may be eligible for and feasible 
of rehabilitation under the program is 
the prevalence of certain types of physi- 
cal defects which present problems in 
placement. It is estimated that there are 
133,000 totally blind persons and up- 
ward of 425,000 persons blind in one eye 
in the United States. Approximately, 
65,999 are totally deaf; 60,000 are mutes; 
and 1,547,000 are classified as hard of 
hearing. Some 3,700,000 suffer a cardiac 
condition; 680,000 have tuberculosis; 
and 2,500,000 are afflicted with orthope- 
dic handicaps. The extent of mental dis- 
ability is unknown, although indicative 
of the prevalence of mental and nervous 
disorders is the 638,000 beds for patients 
in mental hospitals, exceeding the total 
number of general hospital beds. Further 
indices are found in the 106,000 first ad- 
missions for mental illnesses in the single 
year 1940 and in the steady increase of 
admissions since that time. 

One additional authentic estimate em- 
phasizes the record of disablement and 
the importance of rehabilitation. Injuries 
incurred on the home front alone repre- 
sent an annual economic loss of five bil- 
lion dollars and a yearly production 
waste of three hundred and fifty million 
man-days of labor. 

The rehabilitation of the civilian dis- 
abled first became a legal obligation of 
government in the passage of the Voca- 
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tional Rehabilitation Act of 1920. The 
Social Security Act of 1935 carried the 
stabilizing provision for a continuous 
service. With this legislation, all forty- 
eight states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico undertook a 
vocational rehabilitation program which, 
though limited in funds and services, re- 
habilitated 210,000 persons into employ- 
ment prior to July, 1943. 

The results of these pioneer years 
represent a small inroad into the poten- 
tial case load of handicapped persons. 
They are meaningful to the disabled who 
could be served and in discovering the 
working tools needed. Still more impor- 
tant, they furnish a sound foundation of 
experience in rehabilitation on which to 
build a more comprehensive program. 

Recognizing the limitations of the 
legislation and the unmet needs of the 
disabled, as well as their potentiality as 
a reservoir of untapped manpower, the 
Congress last July enacted a series of 
amendments to the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act in Public Law 113, known as 
the Barden-LaFollette Act.* 

Under the provisions of the Act, all 
services necessary to render disabled per- 
sons capable of engaging in remunera- 
tive employment or to be employed 
more advantageously on a normal com- 
petitive basis are now available. 

Fortunately, the Act has been so writ- 
ten that the program includes the men- 
tally as well as the physically disabled. 
Thus, psychiatric care can be provided 
for persons with mental disabilities, for 
persons with physical disabilities com- 
plicated by the presence of psychiatric 
difficulties, and for persons with mental 
retardation. Specific provision has been 
made for the blind; for war-disabled 
civilians, including merchant seamen; 
and for civil employees of the United 

(78th U.S. Cong., rst sess.), Act of July 6, 1943. 


‘States government injured in the per- 


formance of duty. 

Federal fiscal provisions are consider- 
ably liberalized by the Act in the removal 
of the fixed ceiling on federal funds to 
carry out the program. The federal gov- 
ernment is permitted to assume all neces- 
sary state administrative costs including 
vocational guidance and counseling. The 
costs of medical diagnosis and treatment, 
prevocational and vocational training, 
and other similar services for the usual 
group of handicapped persons are shared 
by state and federal governments on a 
fifty-fifty basis; while the cost of services 
for war-disabled civilians receive full 
federal reimbursement. 

The most significant new provision au- 
thorizes the use of federal funds for the 
physical reconstruction of the handi- 
capped so that they may as nearly as 
possible approximate normal work capa- 
city. This provision vitalizes the rehabili- 
tation axiom, ‘Never train around a dis- 
ability that can be remedied,” and 
rounds out vocational rehabilitation 
services for a realistic attack on the prob- 
lems of disablement. 

Through the co-operative federal- 
state plan, the functions of program 
operations rest with the state boards of 
vocational education, each having a 
division of vocational rehabilitation with 
a full-time director and a professional 
staff. Vocational rehabilitation for the 
blind is provided by the state commis- 
sions or agencies for the blind where legal 
authority exists for rendering rehabilita- 
tion services. Otherwise, rehabilitation 
for the visually handicapped becomes a 
function of the state rehabilitation agen- 
cy. The Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion is a constituent unit of the Federal 
Security Agency. Within the Office there 
are two functional divisions: the Admin- 
istrative Standards Division, made up 
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of two sections—Management Standards 
and Fiscal Standards and Control; and 
the Rehabilitation Standards Division, 
composed of four sections—Physical Re- 
habilitation, Occupational Rehabilita- 
tion, Blind Rehabilitation, Research and 
Statistics. The over-all functions of this 
Office are to establish standards in the 
various areas of service, give technical 
assistance to the states, and certify fed- 
eral funds for grants-in-aid to the states 
upon the approval of state plans for vo- 
cational rehabilitation which meet the 
requirements of the authorizing act of 
Congress. Special assistance is furnished 
by eight regional offices, conforming to 
the general pattern of agency organiza- 
tion, which effect close working relations 
between the federal and state govern- 
ments in carrying out the vocational 
rehabilitation program. 

The policy of using existing public and 
private facilities and of utilizing all re- 
sources of service is continued under the 
expanded program, rather than creating 
new facilities or attempting to equip one 
agency for the total job of rehabilitation. 

The program establishes no special 
works projects. Instead, training is ob- 
tained from public and private schools, 
from vocational training courses, and 
from in-service training on the job. No 
medical centers or hospitals are estab- 
lished. Medical and surgical diagnostic 
services and treatment are purchased or 
secured from practicing physicians. Hos- 
pital care is purchased from existing pub- 
lic and voluntary hospitals. Employ- 
ment is secured in private business and 
in government on the customary busi- 
ness basis. 

Professional guidance is furnished the 
program by two national committees: 
the Rehabilitation Advisory Council, 
composed of outstanding representa- 
tives of business and industry, labor, 


education, medicine, services to the 
blind, social welfare, and other interests 
closely allied to the problems of rehabili- 
tation; and the Professional Advisory 
Committee, representing the medical 
specialties most actively concerned with 
the adjustment of the disabled. 

Since rehabilitation is a highly per- 
sonalized service, the human engineering 
approach to each disabled person’s prob- 
lems is made by using the clinical meth- 
ods of case work to formulate and carry 
out individual plans for rehabilitation. 
Although the successful adjustment of 
an individual must view the individual 
as a whole, there are nine integral factors 
which are most frequently employed in 
the rehabilitation process: 


1. Early location of persons in need of rehabili- 
tation to prevent the disintegrating effects 
of idleness and hopelessness. 

2. Medical diagnosis and prognosis coupled 
with a vocational diagnosis as the basis for 
determining an appropriate plan for the in- 
dividual. 

3. Vocational counseling to select suitable fields 
of work by relating occupational capacities 
to job requirements and community occupa- 
tional opportunities. 

4. Medical and surgical treatment to afford 
physical restoration and medical advice in 
the type of training to be given and in the 
work tolerance of the individual. 

5. Physical and occupational therapy and psy- 
chiatric treatment as a part of medical treat- 
ment where needed. 

6. Vocational training to furnish new skills 
where physical impairments incapacitate for 
normal occupations, or where skills become 
obsolete due to changing industrial needs. 

7. Financial assistance to provide maintenance 
and transportation during training. 

8. Placement in employment to afford the best 
use of abilities and skills in accordance with 
the individual physical condition and tem- 
perament, with due regard to safeguarding 
against further injuries. 

9. Follow-up on performance in employment to 
afford adjustments that may be necessary, 
to provide further medical care if needed, to 
supplement training if desired. 
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Physicalexamination, counseling,train- 
ing, and placement are available at no 
cost to the disabled. Medical treatment, 
transportation, maintenance, instruction- 
al supplies, occupational tools and equip- 
ment are provided without cost if the ap- 
plicant is unable to pay for these serv- 
ices from his own resources. 

There are certain other limitations 
with respect to physical restoration 
services—in the first place, the services 
to be rendered must be expected to re- 
duce substantially or eliminate the em- 
ployment handicaps. Also, treatment 
may be given only for conditions which 
are relatively stable and remediable. It 
is clear that this term was intended by 
the Congress to differentiate the condi- 
tions to be treated under the program 
from ordinary acute illness or injury. 
However, it was not intended to mean 
that the end results of a long-term illness 
must be awaited before rehabilitation 
services could be started. For example, 
it would not be necessary to await the on- 
set of total blindness before a person with 
glaucoma could be treated as a part of 
the process of rehabilitation. Hospitali- 
zation is limited to a period of ninety 
days for any one disability. This limita- 
tion was obviously intended to distin- 
guish the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram from programs providing long- 
term care for chronic illness. To sum up: 
The services for the physical reconstruc- 
tion of the disabled emphasize construc- 
tive medical measures designed primari- 
ly to assist handicapped persons to ob- 
tain gainful employment. 

In establishing the physical restora- 
tion program in the federal office, advice 
has been sought both from within the 
government and from outside. By agree- 
ment with the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, the 
medical section is directed by medical 


officers assigned to the Office from the 
Public Health Service. In time it is hoped 
similar assignments of other medical 
officers can be arranged to carry respon- 
sibility in specialized fields. 

Aid to the states in setting up the work 
for physical restoration is being given by 
OVR medical officers who are drawing 
heavily upon the recommendations of 
the Professional Advisory Committee. 
The states are also being encouraged to 
look to the medical and allied professions 
for advice through the formation of state 
professional advisory committees and 
through appropriate medical consulta- 
tion in their day-to-day operations to in- 
sure that standards will conform to the 
high professional standards of the na- 
tional and state medical associations and 
the hospital associations. State rehabili- 
tation councils, similar to the National 
Rehabilitation Council, are also being 
established to give advice in the general 
operations of the program. 

The continuous service that binds the 
various rehabilitation services into a 
comprehensive plan for individual ad- 
justment is that of counsel and advise- 
ment. Special attention is, therefore, 
being given to in-service training for 
state rehabilitation directors and counse- 
lors through training courses conducted 
by the Federal Office. 

Certain basic principles in rehabilita- 
tion counseling have always been ob- 
served, namely, thorough and objective 
analysis of the individual, his abilities, 
needs, and problems; sufficient sympathy 
to see a problem through the eyes of the 
disabled coupled with sufficient objec- 
tivity to recognize and counteract errors 
of judgment; and interpretation of the 
essential facts brought to light to enable 
the disabled person to share fully in de- 
termining and carrying out a plan to 
capitalize assets and minimize liabilities. 
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Now counselors must learn to unite the 
medical and vocational services of reha- 
bilitation step by step from the joint 
diagnoses thrdugh to placement in em- 
ployment. 

In the areas of occupational diagnosis 
and orientation—and in certain types of 
vocational, social, and attitudinal prob- 
lems—the rehabilitation counselors are 
the specialists although they call upon 
other specialists for assistance with con- 
comitant problems. For instance, a coun- 
selor must be able to interpret the re- 
ports of medical officers for the integra- 
tion of physical restoration services in 
terms of vocational adjustment; while 
the medical officers are the specialists in 
physical reconstruction. Similarly, with 
regard to placement services, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between clinical coun- 
seling and placement counseling. 

Rehabilitation counselors must also 
become familiar with many types of 
work upon which the counselor draws 
without being identified with them. His 
concern may be with training and educa- 
tion, yet he is not a teacher. He makes 
use of psychological tests and measure- 
ments and of psychiatry without being 
a psychologist or a psychiatrist. He must 
have knowledge of the regulations and 
risks of industry without being a factory 
inspector. In a word, a rehabilitation 
counselor must have sufficient knowledge 
of other services to know when to call 
upon them and how to use them. 

The rehabilitation of the disabled is a 
vertical segment of many fields at the 
point where related programs come to- 
gether. Program operations, therefore, 
rely upon the development of co-opera- 
tive agreements to correlate activities 
and to avoid wasteful duplication of 
services. In the federal agencies, these 
co-operative agreements are statements 
of certain basic principles which become 


working arrangements within the states. 
Covered in these agreements are three 
elements of co-operation, reciprocally 
desirable: the interchange of information 
and experience; maximum use of all fa- 
cilities; and mutual referral of cases. 
Each agreement provides for safeguard- 
ing the confidential nature of informa- 
tion, and there is a proviso, also, for 
working out, by mutual consideration, 
such other co-operative measures as local 
conditions require. 

Among the agreements which have 
been effected are those with the United 
States Employment Service of the War 
Manpower Commission; United States 
Public Health Service; United States 
Civil Service Commission; Bureaus of 
Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance and 
Public Assistance of the Social Security 
Board; United States Veterans’ Admin- 
istration; War Shipping Administration; 
United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission; the Children’s Bureau 
and the Wage and Hour Administration 
of the Department of Labor. 

Close relations have existed for many 
years between the state rehabilitation 
agencies and the state industrial com- 
missions, state crippled children’s socie- 
ties, state tuberculosis and hard of hear- 
ing associations, and the state agencies 
for the blind, the latter of which are now 
a part of program operating forces. It is 
hoped to establish relationships with 
other voluntary agencies which have a 
stake in rehabilitation for the exchange 
of advice and services in the expanded 
program. 

From the rehabilitation standpoint, 
every assistance is needed in locating 
disabled persons in need of services. 
Data: on the personal, social, medical, 
and psychological background of indi- 
viduals must be obtained from many 
sources for case histories and studies in 
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the field of rehabilitation. It is often 
necessary to adjust or eliminate, if pos- 
sible, personal or home factors which 
may interfere with the realization of a 
satisfactory rehabilitation. This can best 
be accomplished through the aid of asso- 
ciated social agencies. Maintenance must 
sometimes be arranged for a person’s 
family during the rehabilitation period 
as funds for this purpose are restricted 
to the individual rehabilitant. Here 
again, co-operation plays its part and 
can include public assistance and private 
agency assistance. Programs for the dis- 
abled who must be employed under shel- 
tered conditions are another service to be 
shared, and services for crippled children 
can be effectively co-ordinated to direct 
their entire treatment toward a vocation 
when the working age is attained. 

Of fundamental importance to the co- 
operating agencies as well as to the reha- 
bilitation program is complete under- 
standing of the role of vocational reha- 
bilitation in the over-all adjustment of 
social problems. Similarly, the effective 
use of these services depends in large 
part upon agency interpretation of the 
rehabilitation purpose and process in the 
total solution of individual adjustment. 

What can be accomplished by co-or- 
dinated effort is illustrated by the chan- 
neling of handicapped workers into war 
industry and essential business through 
a well-organized plan in which employ- 
ers, governmental rehabilitation and 
placement agencies, and many volun- 
tary agencies are participating. Eighty- 
three per cent of the nation’s industries 
are now employing physically impaired 
workers, according to a recent survey 
made by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, in jobs that range from 
aircraft manufacture and shipbuilding to 
radio repairing and bootmaking. Thirty 
thousand and four hundred and fifty 


disabled men and women, five hundred 
of whom are blind, have entered the 
federal service in the last twenty months 
in the heavy government industries, pro- 
fessional positions, and clerical jobs. A 
major factor in this endeavor is the re- 
markably favorable record the disabled 
have rolled up as to production, labor 
turnover, absenteeism, and accident 
proneness, which is revealed by official 
work experience studies and further con- 
firmed by the records of individual em- 
ployers of large working forces that in- 
clude substantial numbers of handi- 
capped persons. Job and physical re- 
quirements analyses made by the United 
States Civil Service Commission in iden- 
tifying almost four thousand different 
jobs in which disabled persons can be 
suitably employed, and the development 
of selective placement techniques by the 
War Manpower Commission, have been 
exceedingly helpful in furnishing basic 
data upon which to work. 

A number of additional studies to col- 
lect and collate information on this ex- 
perience, and to supplement it with other 


needed information, are being under-: 
taken by the United States Department 


of Labor, United States Public Health 
Service, United States Civil Service 
Commission, National Research Coun- 
cil, and the Center for Safety Education 
of New York University. Long-range 
planning is, thus, focused upon develop- 
ing procedures that will lead to a per- 
manent national policy to qualify the 
disabled for their abilities instead of 
disqualifying them for their disabilities; 
and a permanent practice to absorb 
them in business and industry as natural- 
ly as the able-bodied are absorbed. 


OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
WasuinctTon, D.C. 
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“AMERICA MAKES AMERICANS’” 


EARL G. HARRISON 


topic assigned to me originally, 
“The Alien Population,” is much 
too vast to cover in one talk. More- 
over, I am confident that many of you, 
through your years of experience in or- 
ganizations that have been helping the 
foreign-born, are well aware of the gen- 
eral characteristics of the alien popula- 
tion, of their cultural and material con- 
tributions to our nation, and of the more 
important facts the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service has gleaned from 
studies of its alien registration records. 
Undoubtedly, we all have a better un- 
derstanding of the alien population as a 
result of the national registration of 
aliens nearly four years ago. My purpose 
here tonight is to project that under- 
standing into the future a bit—not that 
I intend to do any horoscope reading or 
make any kind of general predictions, 
rash or otherwise, but if I can present 
you with a picture of the alien popula- 
tion as it might be seen by those of us 
who are interested in thinking about the 
future of the alien in the United States, 
it might be a worth-while contribution. 
Statistically speaking, as long as im- 
migration remains at the low-figure level 
it has reached in the past few years, the 
alien population has little future. Many 
of you seem to realize that. More and 
more I hear the term “vanishing alien” 
being used by people who are informed 
on the alien population in this country. 
As a matter of fact, the term is used as 
the title of an article in the current issue 
of our magazine, the Monthly Review. 


t An address delivered at the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, Cleveland, May 25, 1944. 


Although I think that our fondness 
for smart-sounding phrases sometimes 
exceeds our wisdom in using them and 
although “‘vanishing alien” has a some- 
what sinister implication suggestive of 
sliding panels and clawing fingers, the 
use of the term these days is perhaps a 
step in the right direction. Sometimes a 
phrase can do more to lead to an under- 
standing of a situation than all the sta- 
tistics in the world. But, unfortunately, 
it is also true that certain words take a 
greater meaning than they should. Cer- 
tainly, that is true of the word “alien.” 
While its definition is clear to most 
people, we know that the word is some- 
times used as an expression of an anti- 
foreign prejudice by those who either do 
not understand or do not wish to under- 
stand the nature and composition of our 
population. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, I think we can agree that the con- 
cept of “alien” is gradually losing its un- 
pleasant implications and is being ac- 
cepted for what it really means: simply 
a foreign-born person who has not ac- 
quired United States citizenship. 

It is most encouraging that this war, 
which some believed would accentuate 
anti-foreign-born prejudices, particular- 
ly with respect to persons born in coun- 
tries with which we are at war, has ac- 
tually been instrumental in wiping out 
a great deal of the social and economic 
discrimination against our foreign-born. 
For one thing, it has been most reassur- 
ing to the nation as a whole that, despite 
the great fears that existed in 1941 and 
1942 about possible activities of a fifth 
column here, nearly all our population 
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has remained loyal and steadfast in their 
devotion to our government. 

It is significant in this connection to 
note that the total number of enemy 
aliens interned in our camps who were 
residents of the United States is now 
less than 3,500. In a population of more 
than 130,000,000, comprised of peoples 
of all nationalities, that is truly an amaz- 
ing fact—except, perhaps, to those of 
you who have always expressed complete 
faith in the foreign-born and now have 
the right to say “I told you so.” I think 
it can be said that all the fine things that 
have been alleged in favor of the foreign- 
born have been dramatically borne out 
by their actions and attitudes during 
this period of crisis. Any American’s re- 
spect for our foreign-born is bound to 
rise when he hears of their heroic deeds 
on the battlefield and sees what a mag- 
nificent production job they are doing in 
the factories. Among all of us there is 
the growing conviction that if we had 
not been generous with our immigration 
policy in the early part of the century, 
if we did not have as many foreign-born 
persons in this country who have rapidly 
become supporters of our way of life and 
who have given birth to millions of 
Americans (many of whom are now in 
the uniform of our armed services), our 
nation could not have achieved its great 
military strength, nor could it have de- 
veloped in its war plants a pace of pro- 
duction that has surprised our allies and 
stunned our enemies. 

It is too early yet to analyze in detail 
the contributions of the foreign-born and 
their children in World War II. But al- 
ready it is apparent that if we were to 
judge the foreign-born only by their par- 
ticipation in the war effort, it would be 
obvious to anyone that they are as de- 
termined to win the war for the United 
States as any American can possibly be. 


It is not the first time that the foreign- 
born have demonstrated their loyalty in 
a time of crisis. 

In a report of the Provost Marshal 
General to the Secretary of War con- 
cerning the first World War appeared 
the following statement: 


The great arid inspiring revelation here has 
been that men of foreign and of native origin 
alike responded to the call to arms with a patriot- 
ic devotion that confounded the cynical plans 
of our arch enemy and surpassed our highest 
expectations. No man can peruse the muster 
roll of one of our camps, or the casualty list 
from a battlefield in France, without realizing 
that America has fulfilled one of its highest mis- 
sions in breeding a spirit of common loyalty 
among all those who have shared the blessings 
of life on its free soil. No need to speculate how 
it has come about; the great fact is demon- 
strated that America makes Americans. 


America is still making Americans, 
still fulfilling its mission of breeding a 
spirit of common loyalty among all those 
who have lived here. Even those who 
are still technically aliens are often 
Americans at heart. The certificates they 
will eventually receive as new citizens 
will simply be official recognition of a 
status that has been theirs unofficially 
for a long time. 

The other day in Newark, New Jersey, 
an Italian-born mother hurried into 
a naturalization courtroom where the 
judge had just finished swearing in a 
group of new citizens. ‘‘You’re too late,” 
the clerk told her. The woman handed 
him a telegram she had just received 
from the War Department notifying her 
that her son had been killed in action. 
The telegram had been handed to her 
while she was on her way to the court- 
room. The shock of the news delayed 
her. I am glad to say that the judge did 
naturalize her right then and there. In 
the spiritual sense of the word, this 
mother, like so many others who are 
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technically aliens, had been a citizen of 
this country long before she took her 
oath in a courtroom. 

There are a few people in our country 
who carefully resist any information 
that does not strengthen the prejudices 
they have about our foreign-born. But 
I think you will agree that our popula- 


tion on the whole is a sympathetic one, — 


ready to evaluate honestly all the in- 
formation it can get about them. In 
spite of the magnificant educational job 
that many groups represented in this 
conference have done to present such 
information, not enough has been done 
in this direction, and there has been a 
tendency among some to suppose that 
the public could somehow glean that 
information on its own. It would be 
healthy for the whole nation if greater 
and more systematic efforts were made 
to give Americans a more complete pic- 
ture of the foreign-born in their midst. 

I have been glad to note that in the 
past few years the literature about our 
foreign-born has grown steadily. Books 
describing the color, the culture, and 
the contributions of our various nation- 
ality groups have been published and 
enthusiastically received. More and more 
books of that kind will undoubtedly be 
written as the children of the foreign- 
born grow old enough and articulate 
enough to describe their lives and the 
lives of their parents and relatives. But 
book-writing is never enough. It seems 
to me that our educational program for 
creating better understanding among all 
Americans can grow in several directions. 

Perhaps more could be done to make 
children in elementary and high schools 
understand the varied composition of 
our population and appreciate its con- 
tributions. Such teaching, skilfully done, 
would obviously serve as an effective in- 
oculation against their developing harm- 


ful prejudices. Someone once said we 
ought to have Americanization schools 
to teach Americans about the foreign- 
born. It seems to me that somewhere be- 
tween that idea and the idea of the for- 
eign-born attending adult education 
classes lies common sense and vast pos- 
sibilities for mutual understanding. 

Still another field of education that 
needs to be expanded is the teaching of 
our language and our history to non- 
citizens preparing to become American 
citizens. At the present time most of the 
northeastern states have some provision 
for state-wide supervision of education 
for the foreign-born. The same is general- 
ly true for states on the West Coast, but 
the southern and middle west states do 
not have active programs. Moreover, in 
some areas where there are very large 
groups of foreign-born, there is inade- 
quate provision for the instruction of 
aliens who want to be able to meet the 
naturalization requirements. This par- 
tial lack of educational opportunities is 
not only a handicap to aliens seeking 
citizenship but is also, of course, harm- 
ful to the nation’s own interests. 

There are many points of view as to 
how the greatly needed ample educa- 
tional facilities shall be provided and 
what literacy standards shall be set for 
citizenship applicants. I heard a half- 
dozen different ones expressed at a single 
session of a conference that took place 
recently in New York. But I think no 
one can disagree with the fact that the 
better equipped our new citizens are to 
read and write the English language the 
more effective they will be as members 
of our democracy. 

All of you, I am sure, have at some 
time or another heard a great deal of 
talk about the “alien problem.” I think 
you will agree that there is no single 
“alien problem” as such, any more than 
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there is a single “citizen problem.” There 
are, however, a number of alien prob- 
lems, and it is safe to assume that in the 
postwar period these will tend to become 
more numerous and varied. It would be 
presumptuous to try to predict in detail 
what those problems will be. On the 
other hand, this seems like an ideal time 
to inquire whether there is to be a new 
approach to the problem of assimilation 
and to do some advance thinking on our 
postwar immigration policy. 

For the first time in many years we in 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, being current in our naturaliza- 
tion work in nearly all of our districts, 
are able to catch our breath and look 
more often at the forest instead of the 
trees—in spite of the fact that the Serv- 
ice has more responsibilities at this stage 
of its career than it has ever had before. 
I believe that if you will examine your 
own activities in the field of the foreign- 
born, you might also arrive at the con- 
clusion that now, when we have the 
smallest alien population we have had 
in many years and when immigration 
has reached its lowest ebb since the be- 
ginning of the century, mow is the time 
to take inventory and make evaluations 
that will lead to constructive planning. 

Let us take a look at the general pic- 
ture presented by our presently “vanish- 
ing alien” population. It now numbers 
only 3,600,c00o—1,623,600 males and 
1,976,400 females. Interestingly enough, 
almost one-third of this total, 1,022,000 
aliens, reside in New York State. Cali- 
fornia comes next with 352,100, after 
which follow Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, Illinois, Michigan, Connecticut, 
and Ohio in the order named. 

Since 1940, when the national regis- 
tration of aliens took place, there has 
been a drop of about 25 per cent in our 
alien population. The three most impor- 
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tant reasons for this sharp decline are to 
be found in the extremely low rate of im- 
migration we have had in the past four 
years, the high mortality rate that exists 
among our alien population, and the 
large number of naturalizations that 
have taken place in the past three years. 
About 930,000 persons were naturalized 
in that time, 397,734 of them in the cal- 
endar year of 1943. This latter figure 
breaks all previous records and exceeds 
any other previous figure by more than 
80,000. The factors that made it possible 
for so many persons to be naturalized in 
one year have already been explained 
to you.” 

Although naturalizations have reached 
a new high, immigration on the other 
hand is at a very low ebb. Perhaps I can 
best illustrate this fact by contrasting 
1913 with 1943. In 1913 about 1,200,000 
aliens, consisting of immigrants and 
visitors, were admitted to the United 
States. Approximately 80,000 aliens were 
naturalized in that year. In 1943 about 
100,000 aliens entered the country (less 
than 25 per cent of that number as per- 
manent residents), but nearly 400,000 
aliens were naturalized. 

Inasmuch as our alien population is 
a comparatively old one, mortality is 


another outstanding factor that is rapid- 


ly reducing it. It is interesting to note 
that prior to the first World War the 
median age of the foreign-born remained 
at about thirty-eight years. With the re- 
duction of migration during the war and 
with later restrictions on immigration, 
the median age of the foreign-born rose 
steadily, exceeding forty-four years in 
1930 and fifty-one years in 1940. In a 
recent study based on 500,000 alien regis- 
tration records, we found that the medi- 
an age of the alien group is now just un- 


2 By Marian Schibsby, Assistant to the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturalization. 
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der fifty-two years as against slightly 
over twenty-nine years for the popula- 
tion as a whole. The study also showed 
that 28.2 per cent (1,015,200) of the total 
number of aliens in this country are sixty 
years of age or older, and that 26.5 per 
cent (954,000) are between fifty and 
fifty-nine years of age. Aliens of Italian 
and Polish birth bulk larger in the “sixty 
and over” and the “fifty to fifty-nine” 
age-groups than those of any other coun- 
try except Great Britain. Another sig- 
nificant fact that emerged from the study 
is that go per cent of the group which is 
sixty years or older came to the United 
States before July 1, 1924. 

There can be no doubt about the loyal- 
ty that the vast majority of this older 
group feel toward the United States. 
Many of them, however, are unable to 


‘ meet our present educational require- 


ments for naturalization and may never 
become citizens unless those require- 
ments are waived. It will be recalled that 
of the nearly five million persons who 
registered in 1940 approximately seven 
hundred thousand were found to be 
illiterate. A study made shortly after the 
registration revealed that the percentage 
of illiteracy rose sharply among those 
persons who were forty-five years of age 
and older. 

As you probably know, repeated 
efforts have been made in the past to 
provide relief for the older group of aliens 
by waiving educational requirements. 
Proposed bills along these lines, how- 
ever, have failed to make much headway 
in Congress in the past, possibly because 
they have dealt with a segment of the 
naturalization problem rather than with 
all of it. As Dr. Glenn Kendall pointed 
out to you in the afternoon session, a bill 
is being prepared which would take into 
consideration the position of the aged 
aliens as well as the younger groups, par- 


ticularly with respect to establishing 
higher literacy requirements for naturali- 
zation applicants who are fifty years and 
younger. Since Dr. Kendall has already 
discussed the bill rather fully, I shall not 
take up any of its specific provisions 
here. I do want to say, however, that the 
bill has been written with a view toward 
the future as well as the present. What- 
ever our immigration policy is after the 
war, we shall continue to be faced with 
the problem of assimilating and Ameri- 
canizing noncitizens who desire to be- 
come a part of our society. In the past we 
have, to a great extent, left that problem 
to the alien himself. Although he has had 
the help of social and educational agen- 
cies and from time to time of the govern- 
ment, there has been no long-range, sys- 
tematic method evolved for expediting 
his assimilation into our social system 
and facilitating his absorption into our 
economic organization. 

We should, in all fairness to aliens and 
citizens, be moving toward the adoption 
of measures based on the idea that the 
assimilation of the immigrant is not a 
matter to be left entirely to chance. It 
seems to me that all of us who are con- 
cerned with the welfare both of our na- 
tion and of our immigrants will realize 
the advantages of a program that will 
provide more ample facilities for their 
education and training. 

Closely linked to the problem of as- 
similation is the complex question of de- 
termining what our immigration policy 
after the war will be. It is too soon to 
draw up any fixed policy, for, undoubted- 
ly, the terms of the peace as well as the 
postwar economic problems we shall be 
facing are bound to be important con- 
siderations. But it is not too soon to dis- 
cuss some of the broader aspects of the 
problem, so that when we are ready to 
fix a policy we shall not be stampeded 
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into a course of action we may regret 
later on. 


In recent times the general tendency 
seems to be toward more restricted im- 
migration. Some members of Congress 
have even gone so far as to propose legisla- 
tion that would bar all immigration to 
this country after the war. On the other 
hand, there are those who argue that our 
economic system will thrive after the 
war if we are as generous with our im- 
migration policy as we were in the earlier 
part of the century. I doubt the wisdom 
of either view. It seems to me that the 
solution probably lies somewhere be- 
tween those two schools of thought. 


In discussing the attitude that all im- 
migration should be banned after the 
war, Attorney-General Biddle recently 
said: 

In the years to come, particularly in these 
immediate years after the enemy is beaten and 
the sad countries of Europe lift their eyes to the 
West, I suggest that we must not shut our doors 
to the needs of our fellow-men..... I donot be- 
lieve it would be wise, let alone generous, to cut 
off all immigration as soon as the war is over. 
We shall be living in a closely knit world—a 
world in which, if peace is to endure long, na- 
tions cannot be separated in rigid vacuums of 
isolation. 


Certainly, this war should have taught 
us what the first World War failed to: 
that we cannot live separately from 
other nations; that our actions influence 
and are inflyenced by what happens in 
other countries. While we should natural- 
ly think first of the welfare of our own 
people and plan for the most successful 
development of our country, we cannot 
overlook the international implications 
of any immigration policy we might 
adopt. 

I am glad to say that our government 
has been among those that have recog- 
nized the truly international character 


of migration problems and the necessity 
of intergovernmental co-operation in 
solving them. We have demonstrated 
our awareness of this important fact by 
taking the initiative in the Evian Con- 
ference in 1938 and in the work of the 
Intergovernmental Committee for Refu- 
gees; by participating in December of the 
same year in the Eighth International 
Conference of the American States at 
Lima; also by taking an active part in 
the Bermuda Conference and in the 
Inter-American Demographic Congress 
held in Mexico City last year, which I 
had the privilege of attending as a dele- 
gate. 

At that congress it was made clear 
that although every nation has a right 
to determine its own immigration policy, 
immigration in the Western Hemisphere 
is a problem that calls for some agree- 
ment and co-operation between all 
American nations. More recently, of 
course, representatives of our govern- 
ment participated in the Philadelphia 
conference of the International Labor 
Organization. One of the resolutions 
passed at that conference cited “the 
opportunity for the flow of population, 
both internal and international,” as one 
of its recommendations for the attain- 
ment of its social objectives. 

International gatherings of this kind 
may eventually reduce the mistakes and 
difficulties that have accompanied migra- 
tion in the past. This might be done by 
establishing working agreements _be- 
tween the country of origin and the 
country of destination that would pro- 
vide accurate and adequate information 
to potential migrants; make advanced 
selection of migrants possible; and give 
migrants whatever training or instruc- 
tion they need to improve their chances 
of success in the countries to which they 
are going. 
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In coping with the problems of post- 
war migration we have undoubtedly 
been more active on the international 
level than on the domestic. Yet I believe 
that in considering those problems we 
are gradually moving toward a new and 
constructive approach. As I have pointed 
out, one line of approach lies in intergov- 
ernmental action. A second line of ap- 
proach lies in re-evaluating our present 
quota limits. By this I do not mean that 
we should consider abandoning the prin- 
ciple of quantitative selection of immi- 
grants, any more than we should aban- 
don the principle so firmly established 
of excluding those who cannot meet the 
physical, moral, and financial standards 
set by our present immigration laws. 
But I think we would agree that, so far 
as numerical criteria are concerned, a 
principal difficulty of our quota system 
of regulating migration has been its rela- 
tive inflexibility. 

It is fairly obvious that the capacity 
of our labor market to absorb new work- 
ers is quite variable, and fluctuates ir- 
regularly between the extremes of labor 
surplus and labor shortage. Similarly, we 
find that Europe’s need for population 
outlets is also variable. It might be well 
to consider the possibility of adopting a 
more flexible type of quota regulations 
which would enable us to meet situa- 
tions of an urgent nature. One of the 
suggestions made in this connection is 
that an immigration deficit incurred in 
the quota of any one year might be com- 
pensated for by the temporary enlarge- 
ment of quotas for later years. 

Still another method of approaching 
our immigration policy is suggested by 
the growing tendency there is to regu- 
late immigration according to the condi- 
tions of the domestic labor market. As 
you know, we have been admitting agri- 
cultural laborers from Mexico, Jamaica, 


and the Bahamas in order to relieve the 
shortage of workers in this country. 
These men are admitted on a temporary 
basis but their role in our economy has 
given rise to the idea of an immigration 
policy with quotas that would not only 
be based on country of origin but also on 
the occupation and skills of the immi- 
grant. We already grant nonquota status 
to the members of certain professions; it 
has been suggested that a similar non- 
quota status or preferential status might 
be extended to other groups as the needs 
arose. Such a policy would present cer- 
tain difficulties, but it might be possible 
to operate it in such a way as to benefit 
both the immigrant and the economy of 
the country. 

The immigrant whose special skill 
or occupation is in demand would, of 
course, have a maximum opportunity 
for employment at a favorable wage 
level, and find it fairly simple to adjust 
himself to our pattern of living. As evi- 
dence that this idea of selective immigra- 
tion is at least worthy of consideration 
we have the example of some European 
countries which have found it distinctly 
advantageous to themselves and to their 
immigrants to base admissions directly 
on occupation. 

In a more indirect sense, of course, we 
have observed in our own country that 
our most recent immigrants, particularly 
those who have come here since the in- 
ception of the Nazi regime, having a 
relatively high percentage of persons 
with professional training and special 
skills, have not only adjusted themselves 
readily to our way of life but also made 
outstanding contributions in several spe- 
cialized fields. 

In none of our thinking on postwar 
plans for immigration can we afford to 
overlook the inspiring record made here 
by those who have come from many 
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lands. To do so is to forget the very 
process by which America has become 
a great nation. James Truslow Adams 
once said: ‘““The American dream: was 
not the product of a solitary thinker. It 
evolved from the hearts and burdened 
souls of many millions, who have come 
to us from all nations.” That is a good 
statement to remember as we evolve our 
plans for the future. In tackling the prob- 
lem of immigration, let us look at it 


squarely, with insight and vision, re- 
membering how America has derived its 
strength through the infusion of new 
blood, and bearing in mind that the 
greatness of our nation will continue as 
long as other nations look to us for lead- 
ership in dealing with our fellow-men as 
equals; that is to say, in advancing the 
ideas that spell democracy. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
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THE STANDARD BUDGET AND CHILDREN’S RESPON- 
SIBILITY IN THE MASSACHUSETTS OLD 
AGE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN 


ECAUSE of very radical statutory 
B changes, the year 1943 marked a 
turning-point in the annals of pub- 

lic assistance in Massachusetts. In the 
session of that year the General Court of 
the commonwealth amended the exist- 
ing Old Age Assistance Law’ in a manner 
destined to have important repercussions 
in the administration of the program for 
the aged. In conjunction with provisions 
for the establishment of a mandatory 
State Standard Budget in the old age 
assistance program, the new legislation 
required the local communities to prose- 
cute the recalcitrant legally liable chil- 


- dren of aged recipients of public assist- 


ance. In actual fact the two mandates 
were incorporated in a single identifying 
piece of legislation, that is, chapter 480, 
Acts of 1943. Possibly the provident 
statesmen were persuaded that the 
Standard Budget was the sort of struc- 
tural bulwark about which should be 
flung the protective buttresses of the 
prosecution provisos. In any event, the 
two features of the constitutional bastion 
have become inseparably associated in 
the popular mind and even in the con- 
ceptions of social workers. 

The old age assistance program in 
Massachusetts is administered by the 
cities and towns and supervised by the 
State Department of Public Welfare. 
Until the legislation of 1943 became 
operative, although the state depart- 
ment traditionally maintained standards, 
the local authorities were allowed to ex- 


* General Laws of Massachusetts, chap. 118A. 
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ercise an appreciable measure of liberty 
in the detailed application of the stand- 
ards. However, the now famous ‘“‘Chap- 
ter 489” obliterated local option and 
suppressed municipal free will except, 
perhaps, in the capital city of Boston. 
The fact that almost every city and 
town immediately accepted the Stand- 
ard Budget formulated by the state 
department in preference to submitting 
for approval a self-fashioned one, as 
technically allowed by the statute, at- 
tested eloquently the widespread recog- 
nition of the implication of the law by 
the realistic local administrators. 

The absolutism so clearly shown in 
the language of the Massachusetts law? 
should be of interest to those interested 
in the development of social legislation, 
as well as to social work practitioners. 
The statute simultaneously proclaims 
that need is to be the basis of assistance 
—need determined by established budg- 
etary standards which remain to be de- 
fined, and impose blanket minimal al- 
lowances. The exact wording is: 

Such assistance shall be on the basis of need, 
and the amount thereof shall be determined in 
accordance with budgetary standards estab- 
lished by the local board of public welfare. 
Budgetary standards shall be subject to the 
approval of the department, but, except as 
hereinafter provided, such assistance shall be 
at not less than the following rates: In the case 
of an individual living within a family group 
not less than thirty dollars monthly; in the case 
of an individual living outside a family group 
not less than forty dollars monthly; in the case 
of a husband and wife living together within a 


2 Acts of 1943, chap. 489. 
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family group, both of whom are eligible for such 
assistance, not less than fifty dollars monthly 
for both; in the case of a husband and wife liv- 
ing together outside a family group, both of 
whom are so eligible, not less than sixty-five 
dollars monthly for both; in the case of a hus- 
band and wife living together within a family 
group, one of whom is eligible for assistance and 
the other not yet sixty-five but over sixty, and 
eligible for public welfare, not less than fifty 
dollars monthly for both, the difference between 
the amount paid to the eligible one and the 
amount which should be paid if both were eligi- 
ble for old age assistance to come from public 
welfare funds; in the case of a husband and 
wife living together outside a family group, one 
of whom is eligible for assistance and the other 
not yet sixty-five but over sixty, and eligible for 
public welfare, not less than sixty-five dollars 
monthly for both, the difference between the 
amount paid to the eligible one and the amount 
which should be paid if both were eligible for 
old age assistance to come from public welfare 
funds; in the case of sisters or brothers or sisters 
and brothers living together within a family 
group, all of whom are so eligible, not less than 
fifty dollars monthly for two and not less than 
fifteen dollars monthly for each additional 
brother or sister so eligible; or in the case of 
sisters or brothers or sisters and brothers living 
together outside a family group, all of whom 
are so eligible, not less than sixty-five dollars 
monthly for two and not less than fifteen dollars 
monthly for each additional brother or sister 
so eligible. The determination as to what con- 
stitutes a family group under the provisions of 
this section shall be made in accordance with 
rules and regulations established by the depart- 
ment, authority to establish the same being 
hereby granted. 


Before attempting to analyze these 
provisions, one might note that there is 
implicit in the legal phraseology a pri- 
mary distrust of the local boards of public 
welfare, the administering agents of 
public assistance. For this reason “‘budg- 
etary standards” are established. Furth- 
ermore, these budgetary standards must 
be approved by the state department. 
Obviously hesitant, however, to grant 
the state department unlimited dis- 
cretionary power, the legislators prompt- 


ly set the scale of minimal allowances. 
Thus we behold intertextured in the law 
itself the actual hierarchy of authorities: 
the local board of public welfare bound 
by restrictions, the state department 
supervising the local administrators but 
prevented from a wholly free use of pow- 
er, and finally the General Court in its 
position of paramount influence. 

The Act is characterized by a rather 
reluctant generosity in the donation of 
power. Behind the facade of terminology 
is a consciousness of groping, a half-bold, 
half-cautious sense of experimentation, 
a conflict of pressures which, because of 
the exigencies of the moment, clamor for 
compromise. Thus, for example, the local 
boards and bureaus are disciplined by 
ironclad precepts commanding unvary- 
ing adherence to budgetary standards. 
In order to guarantee complete conform- 
ity, the most drastic penalties for viola- 
tions are prescribed. Thus it is provided 
that 


boards of public welfare and bureaus of old age 
assistance in performing the duties imposed 
upon them and in exercising the powers granted 
to them under this chapter shall be subject to 
the supervision of the department and shall 
comply with all rules and refulations adopted 
by the department pursuant to the provisions 
of this chapter, and no city or town shall re- 
ceive reimbursement from the commonwealth 
under this chapter with respect to any case un- 
less the department determines that the pro- 
visions of this chapter relative to the minima 
provided in section one have been complied 
with by such city or town with respect to such 
case. In addition, no city or town shall receive 
reimbursement from the commonwealth under 
this chapter, or be entitled to participate in 
money received from the federal government 
under the provisions of section seven unless the 
department has approved its current budgetary 
standards and determined that the rules and 
regulations of said department in connection 
therewith have been complied with. 


These provisions may be construed to 
signify not only that an erring local board 
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or bureau is subject to the loss of re- 
imbursement in a single disputed case 
or series of cases but that the entire rev- 
enue from the state and federal govern- 
ment may be withdrawn until a blind 
obedience has been exacted. 

Moreover, in order further to safe- 
guard the client from any remote pos- 
sibility of independence on the part of 
the local bureau, the Act contains the 
following statement: 


Boards of public welfare and bureaus of old 
age assistance shall give to each aged person 
when his first application is acted upon, or when 
any subsequent revision is made, a copy of the 
appeal blank which shall set forth the method 
of appeal to the department. 


This provision regarding the distribu- 
tion of appeal blanks led to an unprece- 
dented number of appeals—most of them 
unjustified, many of them the result of 
misunderstanding. The popular psy- 
chological reaction to having an appeal 
blank inclosed with every notification of 
an allowance adjustment—even that of 
an increase in aid—was the impression 
that every judgment of the local bureau 
was merely a tentative award subject 
to revision upward by the state appellate 
authority. Eventually appeals multi- 
plied geometrically, and the state offi- 
cials were so overwhelmed that adjudi- 
cations were authorized by “preliminary 
appeal boards” consisting of state field 
workers and local supervisors. 

The major condition aggravating the 
initial inundation of appeals, of course, 
was the time period permitted for con- 
forming with the new law. The legisla- 
tion was approved June 9, 1943, and 
therefore was to become effective ninety 
days thereafter, or September 8, 1943. 
Local boards were notified about July 
first, in the midst of the summer vacation 
period, that every case must be rebudg- 
eted according to the mandatory Stand- 


ard before September 8, on which day 
all adjustments were to become effective. 
The confusion, exasperation, and des- 
peration of understaffed local bureaus 
dealing with an uninterpreted, drastical- 
ly new regulation of this kind defies de- 
scription. The local agencies were com- 
pelled to plunge forward feverishly with- 
out pausing for study, harassed by a 
series of unsuspected complications, 
without official interpretative material, 
battling for formal written decisions on 
points of dispute, awaiting visits by the 
state budgetarians, receiving contradic- 
tory counsels from state social workers, 
and generally floundering about. 

The new Standard Budget in itself 
possessed many advantages over the pre- 
viously prevailing standards in most 
communities of the commonwealth, both 
in the number of items it contained and 
in the allowances for each item which 
were designed to maintain levels of 
“health, self-respect, and decency.” The 
detailed figures, on a monthly basis, are 
given in the following tables, which 
show a generous appreciation of the in- 
digent person’s fundamental needs. The 
matter of the individual’s resources is 
best considered in conjunction with the 
norms constructed by the state depart- 
ment in the actual application of the 
statutory provisions concerning legally 
liable children. The legislators were ob- 
viously intent upon stepping gingerly 
about the recognized quicksands; and, 
accordingly, the pertinent phraseology 
of “Chapter 489” allows a latitude of 
interpretation. For example, Section 2A 
reads as follows: 

....In determining the resources of an aged 
person under section two the following schedule 
relative to the financial ability to support by a 
child of such person shall be followed :— 

1. If such child is married and living with his 


or her spouse and one dependent son or daugh- 
ter, but living apart from the aged person, such 
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TABLE 1 


MONTHLY STATE STANDARD BUDGET FOR ALL CATEGORIES 
Issued November 1, 1943 

































































MALE FEMALE 
Clothingt Clothingt Pers. Needs 
Pers. 
Food* Church] | Food* Church] 
Indus.| Clee. | Et: | Nerds Indus.| Cler. | House-| ©4- | at | at 
Work§)|Work§ none Work§|Work§} wife tap Home | Work 
Adults Adults 
Hard 
work. | $15.60 $14.30 
Mod. 
work.| 14.75 12.80 
Light $5 .65|$5 .001$3.. 70/$1. 10! $0.65 $6. 30/$6. 50|$5.00 |$3.qo/$0.85/$1.10) $0.65 
work.| 13.20 12.35 
Elder- 
ly|| ..| 13.20 12.35 
Childrent Childrent 
Food | Clothing | Pet*! | Church Food Clothing as rigrite Church 
Needs Needs 
Underr] $7.80 }........ $0.08 GAA S97 BON Plekiac. utes 2 a Oe See 
I- 2.. 8.00 | $2.60 ST ron Baan rete 8.00 $2.60 BOR alec tecttel otk 
2- 3.. 8.00 2.60 Ty Rn bea ee 8.00 2.60 GEL OL el dah 20% 
3- 4.. 8.25 2.80 2 Leh PS ed ae 8.00 2.80 HOS ait 155 aarey aoe 
A> 5... 8.65 2.80 LO ie gee San: 8.45 2.80 Fo ae | aia 
s-6.. 9.30 2.80 alia (ae aoe 9.10 2.80 L6G OPI. 6a 
6- 7..41' 10:20 3.90 SOR? da cet ok 9.95 3.70 SOS erst hex se mg ssere4 
7- 8..| 10.85 3.90 65 $0.20 10.40 3.70 65 $0.20 
8—9..] 11.25 3.90 65 .20 II.05 3.70 65 .20 
Q-I0..] I1.90 3.90 65 .20 II.70 3.70 .65 20 
TOrTT:.]. 12.975 4.55 65 .20 12.55 4.10 .65 20 
II-12..] 13.00 4.55 65 .20 12.80 4.10 .65 20 
I2-1312] “14.30 4.55 .65 .20 13.85 4.10 .65 20 
Z3-14.., 15.60 4.55 .65 .20 14.75 4.10 .65 20 
14-15..| 16.05 5.65 85 20 15.60 5.00 .85 20 
15-16..| 16.70 5.65 0.85 0.20 14.75 5.00 0.85 ©.20 





























_ * Food modifications: (a) person living alone, increase 50 per cent; (b) family of two, increase 25 per cent; (c) family of three, 
increase ro per cent; (d) family of eight, decrease § per cent; (e) pregnant woman, increase 50 per cent; (f) malnutrition or tubercu- 
losis, increase 35 per cent for adults, so per cent for children; (g) boarder (see “Manual of Public Assistance” (Massachusetts De- 
rtment of Public Welfare), p. 154), increase 25 per cent; () special diets (see ibid., p. 129); (i) restaurant meals: 3 meals out, 
37-90 monthly; 2 meals out and 1 at home, $32.70 monthly; 1 meal out and 2 at home, $25.80, monthly; (7) lunches (in accordance 
with policies), per working day $0.35. 
t Nursing homes and infirmaries: ambulatory patient: men $3.70 monthly, women $3.90 monthly; bed patient, $1.95 monthly 
for either man or woman; infant’s layette, yearly cost $19.45. 
t After sixteen years, treat as adult. 
§ Unemployed, seeking employment, same figure. 
|| After person reaches sixty years unless employed; for employed person use figure according to type of activity regardless of age. 
{ If customarily incurred. 
Household supplies, $0.20 per person per month; household replacements, $0.85 per person per month (maximum of $3.45 per 
month per family); medicine-chest supplies, $0.45 per person per month if living alone, $0.20 per person per month if living in family. 
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TABLE 2 
OTHER BUDGET ITEMS (MonrTHLy) 
Issued November 1, 1943 


RENT AND FUEL 


Items As Paid Not To Exceed* 
5 Rent: 
Unfurnished house or apartment .....................0005- $25.00 
FIeATECANEEEIIOR EH aR, Pere OR AE oe vawleces eoineae 32.00 
1T Rae (hen PORsed):. Giiiee. acc ds eee oo OM ence etees 17.35 
With cooking privileges (1 or more meals)............... 19.50 
Shelter provided to applicant or recipient (per person) ..... 10.00 
Oniryinmennraestel ls Otis, Meee, AIL. conn. eles en 25.00 
at Fuel: 
Heating, cooking, and lighting: 
, aga le ps ele a I Pr ie Pa oy II.70 ‘ 
RCASORAPDASISe DUTHENEE eS ee 8.40 
5 REGO ieee ot MENS i sto EA AO 
CoolingiandiWGhtng iis. Ai Gi Heleaiese se lea cee eee en 4.75 
LIFE INSURANCE 
Amount 
O.A.A. recipient.......... dM Le edb ascent ait ci a eee $2.15 (As paid not to exceed these 
a PANNE AO VOOIS ANG OVEE. 25. os oe os cielecso suraCmawe ad oon ee 1.10 figures. Allowed only if policy 
ebneren 10-10 years. Cee i Pe ad) i ee, ©.45 meets established require- 
GChiltiveniI—o years. 30. Ge LIA as ode Gees 0.20 ments) 


NURSING HOME AND BOARDING RATES (AS PAID NOT TO EXCEED) 
1. Nursing homes: 


Weekly Monthly 

For convalescent care, postoperative care, and senility $12.00 $52.00 
GH: HOC ERCG Tk ot. 8s cash nic 6 A 15.00 65.00 
EES Pe | eed ee Ee Fe 18.00 78.00 

A EHOBLGaNnd TOOM Tate 225i) 2d a ees. ROI 9.00 39.00 


CLASSIFICATIONS OF WORK FOR FOOD 


Hard work: Laborer, farmer, teamster, factory Cleaning woman, washwoman, house- 
worker work for family of 5 or over 
Moderate work: Chauffeur, peddler, tailor, clerk Factory worker, housework for family 
ES under 5, store clerk 
os Light work: Light office work and any sedentary Light office work and any sedentary 
0 occupation occupation 
nce 
* See ‘Manual of Public Assistance,” p. 133 for further explanation. 
hly t See chapter II of section C for discussion of ‘‘Nursing home care.”’ 
age. 
per 


uly. 
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child shall not be required to contribute to the 
support of such aged person unless such child 
is in receipt of income in excess of twenty-three 
hundred dollars annually or in excess of the 
equivalent of twenty-three hundred dollars 
annually. 

2. If such child is married and living with his 
or her spouse and two dependent sons or daugh- 
ters, but living apart from the aged person, such 
child shall not be required to contribute to the 
support of such aged person unless such child 
is in receipt of income in excess of twenty-eight 
hundred and seventy-five dollars annually or in 
excess of the ‘equivalent of twenty-eight hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars annually. 

3. If such child is married and living with 
his or her spouse and three dependent sons or 
daughters, but living apart from the aged per- 
son, such child shall not be required to contrib- 
ute to the support of such aged person unless 
such child is in receipt of income in excess of 
thirty-four hundred and fifty dollars annually 
or in excess of the equivalent of thirty-four 
hundred and fifty dollars annually. 

4. If a child of such an aged person is in re- 
ceipt of an annual income in excess of thirty- 
four hundred and fifty dollars, in money or its 
equivalent, whether or not such a child shall be 
required to contribute to the support of the 
aged person shall be determined in each in- 
stance upon the merits of that particular case. 

5. No unmarried child of such an aged per- 
son, living apart from such aged person and in 
receipt of an annual income not in excess of one 
thousand one hundred and fifty dollars, in 
money or its equivalent, shall be required to 
contribute to the support of such aged person, 

6. In the case of an employed single child 
living with his aged parent or parents, income 
up to fourteen dollars a week shall be considered 
exempt and available to said child for his per- 
sonal needs and board and lodging. In no in- 
stance shall any part of said income be deducted 
by the local board of public welfare or the de- 
partment acting on appeal as a resource of the 
parent or parents. Of the amounts of income in 
excess of fourteen dollars a week received by 
said child fifty per cent shall be considered as a 
resource of the parent or parents. 

7. In any case any unusual circumstances 
within the immediate family shall be considered 
with a view to determining whether such cir- 
cumstances justify an exemption from the gen- 
eral rule relative to persons coming within the 
above classes. Approved June 9, 1943. 


Certain features of these provisos 
that should be examined carefully in- 
clude the following: 

1. In the first place, it is clear that the 
law tends to be negative rather than 
positive: “Such child shall not be re- 
quired to contribute unless such child is 
in receipt of income in excess of.” 

2. The key word “income” remains 
undefined. 

3. The law leaves out of considera- 
tion any levy upon the income of a child 
having more than three dependent chil- 
dren. 

4. Paragraph 4 may be construed as a 
planned loophole undermining the in- 
come “ceilings” of the preceding para- 
graphs, since it provides for the exemp- 
tion of any “child” determined upon 
“the merits” (undefined) of the “particu- 
lar case.” : 

5. In absolute contravention of the 
traditional nonsupport law of the state 
it considers children to be as dependent 
on mothers as on fathers for their sup- 
port—at least this is the accepted rendi- 
tion of the phrase ‘“‘of his or her spouse 
and....dependent sons and daugh- 
ters.” 

6. There is no statement as to what 
measure or percentage is to be taken 
from the income of the liable children in 
excess of the stipulated income rates 
except in the case of single children at 
home. 

7. It explicitly distinguishes between 
married children living with, and mar- 
ried children living apart, from aged 
parents; but, while it specifies the ex- 
emption of the latter, it omits any basis 
for demanding aid from the former. That 
is, this is a law riddled by assumptions 
and presumptions. 

8. Paragraph 7 actually gives the 
state department arbitrary power in 
the very calculated attempt to guard 
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against the same: “In amy case any un- 
usual circumstances within the immedi- 
ate family shall be considered with a view 
to determining whether such circum- 
stances justify an exemption from the 
general rule relative to persons coming 
within the above classes.” (Of course, 
this provision may be explained by the 
fact that it was difficult to walk deftly 
the precipitous plank between the devil 
of the State Welfare Department and 
the blue deep of popular reaction. 

9. The factor of the age of a child was 
not even considered in the law. Thus a 
married man sixty years of age whose 
children were no longer dependent was 
placed in exactly the same category as a 
childless husband of thirty years. 

10. “Chapter 489” does not make man- 
datory the prosecution of recalcitrant 
children but merely refers negatively to 
the possibility of such action under the 
provisions of the old Non-Support Law 
of the state,* while simultaneously in- 
timidating local boards by arming the 
state department with arbitrary juris- 
diction: 

Action under sections twenty to twenty-two, 
inclusive, of chapter two hundred and seventy 
three shall be brought by a local board of pub- 
lic welfare in connection with the granting of 
assistance under this chapter only with the ap- 


proval and upon the direction of the depart- 
ment. In any case where the department ap- 


3 General Laws, chap. 273, sec. 20: “Any person, 
over twenty-one, who, being possessed of suffi- 
cient means, unreasonably neglects or refuses to 
provide for the support and maintenance of his 
parent through misfortune and without fault of his 
own is destitute of means of sustenance and unable 
by reason of age, infirmity or illness to support and 
maintain himself, shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than two hundred dollars or by imprisonment 
for not more than one year, or both. No such neglect 
or refusal shall be deemed unreasonable as to a child 
who shall not during his minority have been reason- 
ably supported by such parent, if such parent was 
charged with the duty so to do, nor as to a child who, 
being one of two or more children; has made proper 
and reasonable contribution toward the support of 
such parent.” 


proves the bringing of such action it shall order 
that such action be commenced within a spe- 
cified period of time thereafter and shall send 
a copy of such order, attested by its proper 
officer, to the local board by registered mail as 
soon as may be. If the local board neglects or 
refuses to bring such action within the time 
limited by such order the department shall 
thereupon bring such action in the name and on 
behalf of such local board, or may withhold 
from any city or town any reimbursement from 
the commonwealth under this chapter and any 
reimbursement from the federal government 
under the provisions of section seven unless the 
action has been commenced by said local board. 
Until the matter is completely adjudicated and 
the resource in question is actually available to 
the aged person or persons otherwise eligible, 
assistance to him or them shall not be refused 
or reduced by reason of such resource. Upon 
adjudication in favor of the local board, said 
board shall be reimbursed by the child or chil- 
dren for the assistance granted pending adjudi- 
cation in such amount as the court may order. 

But the law was one thing; the in- 
terpretation of the state department 
another. Forthwith the state depart- 
ment issued its mandates with regard to 
implementing the law. All local boards 
were instructed to calculate the obliga- 
tions of children on the basis of 25 per 
cent of the first $500 in excess of the es- 
tablished income rate (in the law) plus 
50 per cent of the remainder. Thus, if a 
married man with one dependent child 
earned $3,000 annually, he was to pay 
25 per cent of the first $500 in excess of 
the specified exemption for his class 
($2,300) plus 50 per cent of his income in 
excess of $2,800, or $225 annually, to his 
needy parent. Promptly the question 
arose as to whether the levy should be on 
the basis of gross or net income, and the 
state department decided that the law 
meant gross‘ when it stated “income.” 
Immediately, however, after local bu- 
reaus initiated the procedure of notifying 
the children under threat of prosecution 
of their obligations to their parents, the 
senators and representatives of the peo- 
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ple, no longer in legislative session, were 
deluged with protests from children who 
sought redress from a ruling which com- 
manded them to share money which 
they were paying in withholding taxes 
to the federal government. The legisla- 
tors in turn were articulate in their op- 
position to the interpretation of the 
term “income”’ by the state department, 
arguing that they intended net income. 
For four months after the Budget be- 
came effective the battle raged un- 
ceasingly in public and in private. Mean- 
while local boards, throwing overboard 
common sense, lest it be construed as 
sabotage by the revenue-providing state 
department, struggled to prepare briefs 
for court hearings. Overnight social 
workers were transformed into expert 
statisticians and attorneys-at-law. The 
ancient axiom Nemo dat quod non habet 
did not appeal to the state department 
in spite of the fine frenzy on the part of 
local agents. The state department re- 
mained adamant—for a _ while—long 
enough only for local communities to 
send out hundreds of notices threatening 
prompt prosecution unless children con- 
tributed ‘‘25 per cent plus 50 per cent.” 
Most of the ground work was done and 
scores of children had signed agreements 
when suddenly, at the turn of the new 
year, the state department, moved per- 
haps by the Yuletide spirit, altered its 
course, revoked the prevailing percent- 
ages, nullified the work done and the 
agreements reached, and published new 
rates of levy. Effective as of January 1, 
1944, as a compromise step to appease 
those persons fighting the levy on the 20 
per cent of their wages withheld for in- 
come taxes, the new rates were I5 per 
cent (instead of 25 per cent) of the first 
$500 and 35 per cent (instead of 50 per 
cent) of the residue of income in excess 
of exempted amounts. This “face-saving 


bit of temporizing” was obviously the 
wrong approach, but it made necessary 
a reversion to the beginning again. Most 
of the taxed children, needless to say, 
scarcely understood the significance of 
the move; and the original mystery of 
sharing unpossessed funds remained un- 
solved. People seemed to find it just as 
difficult to give 15 per cent of that por- 
tion of their pay already surrendered in 
taxes to the government as to give 25 per 
cent of it! Nevertheless, local bureaus 
were warned to refrain from compromis- 
ing or bargaining with children but to 
adhere rigidly to the standards set. 

After many months of grueling gueril- 
la warfare the state department finally 
issued a Manual of Standards of Assist- 
ance, which included elaborate explana- 
tions of the liability of children. Only 
liberal quotations from the Manual 
can provide any adequate notion of 
the “complicating clarifications.” The 
Manual includes the following general 
premises: 

The law has established certain exemptions 
of the income of children in Old Age Assistance. 
The same exemptions are applied in the other 
categories also. This avoids undue pressure on 
children with incomes sufficient only to main- 
tain themselves or themselves and their families 
at a normal level. Contributions should be se- 
cured on a voluntary basis because of moral 
obligation of the children to support their par- 
ents, rather than under threat of prosecution. 
When a single child in the home contributes 
more than he is expected to in accordance with 
the scale of exemptions, until the contribution 
from the child exceeds his exemption rate plus 
his expected contribution, none of it is con- 
sidered a resource except the amount expected. 
For example, a son earns $25 weekly. His ex- 
emption would be $14, leaving $11. The ex- 
pected contribution will be $5.50. Until he gives 
his parent $14 plus $5.50, none of it would be 
regarded as an additional resource above the 
expected contribution, but if he gave his parent 
any money in addition, that money would be 
regarded as an additional resource. 


In Old Age Assistance the law requires that 
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a special procedure be followed. Whenever a 
child fails to contribute or contributes less than 
the amount which can be expected according to 
the established exemptions, he or she should be 
notified immediately of the necessity of court 
action in the absence of voluntary payments at 
the rate prescribed. If the voluntary payment 
is not immediately forthcoming in full, assist- 
ance must be given to the parent without regard 
to the resource in question and a request made 
to the Department for permission to bring ac- 
tion against the child to enforce contribution. 
The court order may provide reimbursement 
for assistance given while court action is in proc- 
ess. In any event the assistance must be given 
until the resource is actually available and the 
prosecution of the child must be carried through 
by the local board. The court decision on the 
relative’s responsibility is final and supersedes 
any previous determination. 

This special procedure places additional re- 
sponsibility on the local board to explain care- 
fully to the applicant and the child how the 
amount of the payment is determined and what 
the child must contribute. If both applicant and 
child agree to this, the Old Age Assistance pay- 
ment must meet the difference between the 
budgeted needs of the applicant and the amount 
of the child’s contribution. It must also be ex- 
plained to the applicant that, if the child fails 
to continue the contribution, this should be re- 
ported to the local board so that full need may 
be met and the proper contribution obtained. 
If the child does not agree to the expected con- 
tribution at the time of initial application, full 
need must be met from Old Age Assistance and 
the necessary steps taken for obtaining the 
proper contribution. 

In reaching an agreement regarding the 
ability of a child to assist, it is apparent that the 
child with additional resources, such as capital 
assets or earnings of an employed spouse or em- 
ployed children, is in a better position to help 
his parent than is the child who has no resources 
except his own earnings. This should be pointed 
out to him so that he will be willing to assume 
greater responsibility. However, if he refuses to 
assume this additional obligation, there is no 
way of enforcing a contribution greater than 
that based on his income alone. 

Income includes not only earnings but also 
such resources as interest on bank deposits and 
net profit from boarders and lodgers. If the 
child of an applicant’s child pays board to his 
own parent, the net profit is figured in accord- 


ance with the State Standard Budget figure. 
and added to the income of the applicant’s 
child. Whenever income in the form of wages is 
received at a constant rate, the current rate 
will be applicable as determined by pay enve- 
lope, statement from employer or similar veri- 
fication. When the rate fluctuates, as wages on 
an hourly or piecework basis, the previous ten 
weeks’ earnings should be secured and averaged 
to determine ability to support. Occasionally 
extreme fluctuations in wages make verification 
for a longer period necessary. 

The value of maintenance is added to the 
wages of single and married children in comput- 
ing the value of their income. One dollar a day 
is the value of maintenance in institutions such 
as hospitals and hotels. Two dollars and fifty 
cents a week is the value of lodging only, $4.50 
a week the value of meals only. When a house 
is furnished in addition, the value of that is 
considered to be at $6 a room a month. For ex- 
ample, a five-room house would have a value 
of $30 a month. 

Contributions according to the procedures 
outlined below must be made by sons and 
daughters alike. The same exemptions apply to 
each. In determining the income of a son or 
daughter the income of the spouse cannot be 
included. 


To the above general principles are 
added the following specifications with 
regard to contributions expected from 
children: 


Single child in same home as applicant or re- 
cipient.—In any category the assistance from 
the self-supporting single child in the same home 
as the applicant or recipient is computed as 
follows: The first $14 per week of income is ex- 
clusively for the personal needs, including board 
and lodging of the child, and is not considered 
a resource. Fifty per cent of the income above 
$14 per week is considered a resource for the 
support of the applicant or recipient. The same 
procedure is followed for each one if there is 
more than one self-supporting child in the 
home. It does not matter whether the self-sup- 
porting person eats any or no meals at home 
since neither expense nor payment is included 
in the assistance plan of the applicant or recipi- 
ent. Even though the child turns over his whole 
wage to the applicant, in determining the 
amount available as a resource to the applicant, 
$14 per week is exempt. 
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In this connection the term “single child” 
includes a widowed, divorced, or separated child 
who is living apart from and not supporting any 
dependents as a result of his marriage. If such 
a child has a husband in the service, she is given 
the same exemption as a single child in the home 
because she is apart from her husband and has 
no dependents as a result of the marriage. The 
allotment made by the husband is considered 
income of the child because such allotments 
were established to take care of the dependency 
of the wife and not to provide savings. If a 
single child has children for whom the child is 
morally or legally responsible, that child is given 
the same exemption as a married child with a 
similar number of dependents. 

Married child in same home as applicant or 
recipient.—This group includes children with 
wives and/or children living in the same home 
as the applicant or recipient. If the child’s in- 
come is above the amount exempted for such a 
married child living apart from his parent, the 
child is not expected to charge for shelter since 
it involves no appreciable additional expense. 
His contribution will be determined by the 
amount which would be expected if he were 
living apart from his parent. If the child is self- 
supporting but his income is below the amount 
which would be exempted if he were living 
apart, there will be no contribution as a re- 
source unless the child voluntarily agrees to 
provide free shelter or other assistance. 

Single child living outside the home.—A single 
child earning less than $1,150 a year is not re- 
quired to contribute to the support of his par- 
ents. Fifteen per cent of the first $500 in excess 
of $1,150 and 35 per cent of any further surplus, 
to an amount necessary to meet the budgeted 
needs of the parent, shall be considered a fair 
contribution to the support of the parents. 

Married child living outside the home—A 
married child living with his or her spouse, with 
no dependent children, earning less than $1,725 
a year, shall not be expected to contribute to 
the support of his or her parents. The same per- 
centage as is listed above of his or her income 
in excess of $1,725, to an amount necessary to 
meet the budgeted needs of the parents, shall 
be considered a fair contribution to their sup- 
port. If, however, the married child’s spouse is 
self-supporting, the income of the married child 
with no dependent children shall be exempt at 
the same amount as that of a single child living 
out of the home. The spouse shall not be con- 
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sidered dependent if he or she has income in 
excess of $14 a week. 

A married child living with his or her spouse 
with one dependent child, earning less than 
$2,300 a year shall not be expected to contribute 
to the support of his or her parents. The same 
percentage of his or her income in excess of 
$2,300, to an amount necessary to meet the 
budgeted needs of the parent, shall be used as 
above. If a married daughter who has income 
of her own has dependent children, they are 
considered her dependents in determining the 
amount of her exemption. This is true even 
though her husband is also self-supporting. A 
child is considered dependent if he earns less 
than $14 a week. In such cases the income of the 
grandchild is not added to that of the appli- 
cant’s child in determining the amount of the 
child’s exemption. 

A married child living with his or her spouse 
with two dependent children, earning less than 
$2,875 a year shall not be expected to contrib- 
ute to the support of his or her parents. The 
same percentage of his or her income in excess 
of $2,875, to an amount necessary to meet the 
budgeted needs of the parent, shall be used in 
determining the contribution. 

A married child living with his or her spouse 
with three dependent children, earning less than 
$3,450 a year shall not be expected to contrib- 
ute to the support of his or her parents. The 
same percentage of his or her income in excess 
of $3,450, to an amount necessary to meet the 
budgeted needs of the parent, shall be used in 
determining the contribution. 

If a married child living with his or her 
spouse has more than three dependent children, 
$575 a year shall be added to $3,450 a year for 
each additional dependent child above three in 
determining his exemption. The same percent- 
age of his or her income in excess of this total 
exemption, to an amount necessary to meet the 
budgeted needs of the parent, shall be used in 
determining the contribution. 


Finally, there is a section on additional 
exemptions when unusual circumstances 
would cause undue hardships, indicating 
the state’s definition of “unusual cir- 
cum$tances”’: 

A liberal scale of exemptions has been estab- 


lished and additional consideration can be given 
only when unusual circumstances would cause 
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undue hardship. Such additional consideration 
is given only at the request of the child himself. 
He then has the responsibility of providing the 
necessary verified information on which a deci- 
sion can be based. The following decisions have 
been made on special items of expense; they 
apply to both single and married children, both 
in the same home as the applicant and living 
apart from the applicant. 

Taxes are not an unusual expense and may, 
therefore, be given no additional consideration. 

Educational expenses of a child are his own 
responsibility. Educational expenses of the chil- 
dren of a married son or daughter are cause for 
additional exemption on the basis of current 
actual cost up to $600 per child per year. 

Savings for marriage and purchases of war 
bonds and stamps are expenses to be met by the 
child himself. 

Charitable contributions such as Red Cross 
or Community Fund pledges are not a cause for 
additional exemption. 

Employment expenses such as union dues, 
social security taxes and retirement deductions 
do not warrant additional exemptions. 

Transportation expenses must be met from 
the child’s own share of his income even though 
this involves an amount above the usual car- 
fare or the use of an automobile, unless the child 
requests additional consideration on the basis 
that the cheapest available transportation ex- 
ceeds 14 per cent of his gross earnings. In this 
instance the verified necessary excess may be 
deducted from the gross income before com- 
puting his contribution. 

Additional exemption can be given for actual 
verified expenses for necessary special and ex- 
pensive tools. The additional exemption must 
be in accordance with the verified rate of pay- 
ment for the actual period over which the pay- 
ment is made. 


Special medical needs are considered as fol- - 


lows: No additional exemption is allowed for 
medical insurance programs such as Blue Cross 
or health or accident insurance since these are 
a voluntary expense. No exemption is given for 
medical expenses up to $25 per person per year. 
If expenses for chronic or acute illness or such 
items as special dental needs total more than 
that figure, the amount above $25 may be con- 
sidered as an additional need for the period of 
time that the verified expense actually exists. 

Debts warrant additional exemption pro- 
vided that both the debt and the rate and 


amount of payment are verified. The exemp- 
tion is allowed for the period during which pay- 
ment is necessary at the actual rate of payment 
made. In order to receive such special considera- 
tion, the child must show that the debt was al- 
ready in existence at the time the parent ap- 
plied for assistance or, if incurred while the par- 
ent was in receipt of assistance, was for a purpose 
for which exemption would normally be given, 
such as for medical needs or tools. Thus, bor- 
rowing to meet current tax payments or cur- 
rent living expenses cannot be given special 
consideration. 


The picture delineated would not be 
complete without exhibiting the impor- 
tant place of the self-supporting wife 
of an applicant or recipient. She receives 
the same status as a child: 


In determining the contribution to be ex- 
pected from the self-supporting wife of the ap- 
plicant or recipient in any category, the same 
method of computation is followed as in the case 
of the single child. The self-supporting wife may 
be employed in the home, as for example, run- 
ning a lodging house, doing home cooking for 
sale, or doing dressmaking. The wife may also 
be employed outside the home as, for example, 
in a shop, restaurant or office. Th= self-support- 
ing wife’s income may also come from other 
sources than her own employment. 

If the self-supporting wife is living apart 
from the applicant because he is in a nursing 
home, she is allowed the same exemption as the 
single child living apart from the parent, that 
is $1,150 a year. However, if she absolutely re- 
fuses to make the expected contribution, the 
full needs of the applicant must be met under 
Old Age Assistance. No prosecution possible! 

If the self-supporting wife of the applicant 
or recipient lives apart from him because a real 
break in family relationship exists, no contribu- 
tion is required unless voluntarily given by her. 
Such a break in family relationship may exist 
even though there is not an actual legal separa- 
tion or divorce. 

If the self-supporting wife who lives in the 
same home as the applicant or recipient has 
dependent children who are not in receipt of Aid 
to Dependent Children, the amount of her con- 
tribution is determined by the same exemptions 
and plan as are used for the married child of a 
recipient. For example, if the self-supporting 
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wife has two dependent children, she has the 
same exemption as a married child living with 
a spouse and one dependent child, that is $2,300. 


To enumerate, much less summarize, 
the consequences of “Chapter 489” in 
the old age assistance program of Mas- 
sachusetts is quite impossible. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the next legislature 
will drastically revise the whole present 
plan for making provision for the aged. 
Influential members of the General 
Court named to a recess commission to 
study the operation of the law have re- 
peatedly proclaimed their intention of 
introducing radically new measures. Up 
to the present time (June, 1944) there 
have been relatively few prosecutions of 
intransigent children throughout the 
commonwealth. 

The educational value of “Chapter 
489” in the field of social legislation in 
Massachusetts remains to be seen. There 
are, however, several indices which ad- 
ministrators are convinced may be en- 
duringly significant. More than one legis- 
lator, for example, has admitted to vot- 
ing blindly for the present law, simply on 
the recommendation of the sponsoring 
committee, which supposedly command- 
ed expert talent in the drafting of the 
statute. Some legislators who are lawyers 
are especially vitriolic in their repudia- 
tion of the State Welfare Department’s 
interpretation of the law and have made 
known their determination to make cer- 
tain that hereafter such blanket terms as 
“income” will be duly qualified, in the 
present instance by the adjective “net.” 
Some senators and representatives have 
asserted that they will not rest satisfied 
until some of the chief officials of the 
Welfare Department have been dis- 
charged. Others desire to establish a pen- 
sion, free of all budgetary confusions. 

At the recent Massachusetts Confer- 
ence of Public Assistance’ one of the 


principal guest speakers, Professor Alton 
Linford, of the Simmons College School 
of Social Work, argued that, since in 
years of approximate normalcy the na- 
tional income level of most American 
families, as illustrated by scientific sur- 
veys and polls, is well below the scale of 
adequate subsistance, it is foolhardy to 
expect married children to contribute to 
the support of needy parents. In the 
opinion of the speaker such a measure as 
the present Massachusetts law is eco- 
nomically unsound, since it tends to 
frustrate the possibility of children’s sav- 
ing against the hazards of old age, thus 
perpetuating impoverishment and stabi- 
lizing substandard living conditions for 
the thousands struggling on marginal 
subsistence incomes. Professor Linford 
advocated a general liberalization of the 
present program for the aged in Massa- 
chusetts, the entire legal exemption of 
children, and the surrender to the state 
of all property of recipients at death. 
His views are warmly applauded by 
many social workers. 

Administrators in daily contact with 
the practical aspects of the problems in- 
volved in executing the present Massa- 
chusetts plan may, without fear of con- 
tradiction, be said to be quite generally 
agreed that the established procedures 
need substantial amendment. The de- 
fects of “Chapter 489” indicated in this 
brief paper are sufficient to show the 
logic of the practitioners’ position. The 
prevailing opinion of the administrative 
agents appears to be that in the past they 
have not been articulate enough in voic- 
ing their experience-tested convictions 
and that they stand in need of actual 
legislative lobbying in order to counter- 
act certain pressures. Most of us are re- 
alistic enough to know and acknowledge 
that family solidarity cannot be legis- 


4 Held in Boston, May 15-17, 1944. 
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lated into being. Filial responsibility is 
the correlative of parental dutifulness, 
and a society that lacks the latter is not 
likely to possess the former. While the 
economic feature of the problem at hand 
may seem the more prominent, there are 
beyond it some profound moral issues 
which have not been honestly faced. 
The lasting co-operation of children can- 
not be enlisted by suspending over their 
heads the sword of prosecution. To de- 
mand that human lives be indiscrimi- 
nately channeled into the grooves of 
a state-manipulated budgetary strait 
jacket is sheer stupidity, however nobly 
disguised. 

Finally, as to the reactions of that 
part of the public intimately affected, 
the aged recipients and the children. The 
average septuagenarian can scarcely be 
expected to relish the thought of his son’s 
or daughter’s being prosecuted for his 
nonsupport. Rare is the parent, even in 
what is said to be a day of cynical in- 
dividualism, who challenges the ad- 
ministrator to initiate court proceedings 
against his or her progeny. The elders 
want security on less tenuous grounds 
than forced stipends; and, above all, 
they desire peace, tension-free leisure, 
tranquillity. It is an example of trans- 
parently specious reasoning to assume 
that, because the state or the municipali- 
ty inaugurates the legal steps, the aged 
person is less acutely sensitive to the em- 
barrassment entailed. Some of the elder- 
ly, it is true, are happy that ungrateful 
children have been alarmed into a show 
of solicitude; but they are far outnum- 
bered by those others who feel that their 
married children, already overtaxed, 
are being unreasonably oppressed and 
that they should be allowed to capitalize 
on the present transient era of prosperity 
in preparation for the anticipated “‘post- 
duration” slump. 


The formal agreements easily secured 
from some children merely recognize long- 
existing conditions. Single children living 
at home usually present little difficulty. 
Married children, on the contrary, offer 
a variety of reasons for not conforming 
to the law. Some object to entering into 
what is tantamount to a contract de- 
manding regularity of performance, fear- 
ing, as they do, unexpected emergencies; 
others, who suffered intensely during 
years of depression while depending on 
relief grants, fear the postwar future and 
protest the denial of an opportunity to 
lay aside appreciable resources. Some 
married children in comfortable cir- 
cumstances who have passed beyond the 
meridian of life are convinced that they 
cannot afford to share their income, in 
view of their own uncertain future. These 
people speak of probable unemployment 
in the near future, of emergency medical 
needs to be provided for, of the neces- 
sity of saving. Many children assert that 
their burdensome federal and state in- 
come tax payments should be enough to 
care for the aged. More than a few boldly 
contend that, if this nation can afford to 
rehabilitate humanity throughout the 
stricken nations of Europe and Asia, 
there certainly should be no “penny- 
pinching” with regard to our own aged 
citizens. There are children, too, who 
consider themselves victims of circum- 
stance, inasmuch as their presently less 
prosperous sisters or brothers are ex- 
empt or, though better off, are beyond 
the state’s jurisdiction because of extra- 
territorial residence. Liable children 
whose parents have refused to accept a 
home with them are naturally most re- 
sentful and decry the “injustice” of the 
statutes. Others rebel against the fre- 
quently unavoidable necessity of dis- 
closing family secrets or domestic es- 
trangements. The whole process of veri- 
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fying wages, substantiating claims of 
medical expenditures, or presenting cor- 
roborative proof of debts is considered 
by some an unwarranted intrusion into 
private personal affairs. 

Finally, it may perhaps be said that 
the whole story of the “noble experi- 
ment” of the notorious “Chapter 489” in 
Massachusetts has not been told in this 
brief paper. That it has led to fierce de- 
bate, turbulent feelings, and revolu- 
tionary statements is undeniable. In 
any event, we must rest content, for the 
time being at least, with this brief ac- 
count of the background of the present 
controversy and a few of the reasons for 
the dissatisfaction which is stirring in the 
old Bay State. 


If a paraphrase may be permitted, the 
three agitated witches brooding over the 
seething caldron of the legislation that 
is designed to provide for the aged are: 
the legislature, the State Welfare De- 
partment, and the local administrators: 


THE STATE WELFARE DEPARTMENT: 
When shall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning or in rain? 
LEGISLATURE: 


When the hurlyburly’s done 
When the battle’s lost and won 


LocaL ADMINISTRATORS: 
That will be ere the set of sun. 


BurREAv OF Op AGE ASSISTANCE 
BOARD OF PuBLIC WELFARE 
SOMERVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ADOPTION REVISION—AN ILLINOIS HOME-FRONT NECESSITY! 


WILLIAM A. HAMMITT 


DOPTION, in legal contemplation, 
A is the act by which the parties 
thereto establish the relation- 
ship of parent and child between persons 
not so related by nature, and which, in 
many respects, severs the natural rela- 
tions existing between the child and its 
parents, although in a narrower sense it 
is restricted to the act of the person tak- 
ing the child. Adoption also has a popu- 
lar meaning, apart from its use in the 
law. While generally the term has 
reference to some form of legal proce- 
dure, in common use it is frequently 
applied to taking a child, not one’s own, 
into the family and rearing it.’” 

The adoption of children is an old 
practice that has existed since ancient 
times. Very specific adoption codes are 
found in various European countries 
(England, Russia, France, and Ger- 
many). These codes define clearly under 
what conditions families may and may 
not adopt children. Much of our modern 
law grew out of these statutes. While all 
forty-eight of our states have adoption 
laws, they vary widely in legal provi- 
sions and in administrative procedures. 
The first adoption statute in one of our 
American states was passed by Massa- 
chusetts in 1851.” This act, with certain 
modifications, became a pattern for 
other states, including Illinois, which 
enacted its first adoption statute in 
1867. In 1874 the Illinois law was re- 
placed by a new one which retained the 
essential features of the previous code. 


t Corpus Juris Secundum (1936), II, 365 (““Adop- 
tion of Children”’). 


2“An Act To Provide for the Adoption of Chil- 
dren” (approved May 24, 1851). 
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It is quite logical to suppose that this 
law, coming out of the experiences and 
needs of the mid-nineteenth century, 
could not anticipate the problems of the 
changed and changing life of today. 

In the second volume of her authori- 
tative work on The Child and the State, 
Grace Abbott, for thirteen years chief 
of the United States Children’s Bureau, 
wrote as follows about the early adop- 
tion codes enacted by the various states: 

Many of the earlier state adoption laws were 
intended merely to provide evidence of the legal 
transfer of a child by the natural parents to the 
adopting parents, and provision for a public 
record of the transfer, similar to the registra- 
tion of deeds, was all that was considered neces- 
sary. Laws of this sort providing for adoption 
by deed have only recently been repealed in 
Iowa, Texas, and Pennsylvania. It was only as 
evidence was accumulated that many parents 
and some agencies were willing to have children 
adopted by persons wholly unsuitable or even 
unscrupulous, that the movement to provide 
machinery for investigating all adoptions got 
under way. 


Adoption is one of the most personal, 
intimate, and permanent relationships 
known in human society. It is personal 
in that it involves selection on the part 
of the adopting parents of one who is to 
share everything they possess, including 
the family name and community status. 
It is intimate in that the adopted child 
usually comes into the family circle 
when quite young, at a time when affec- 
tion is lavishly bestowed and when emo- 
tional adjustments are at a peak. Unlike 
marriage, no provision is made for pos- 
sible divorce in the adoptive relation- 
ship. It establishes a new permanent 


3 Grace Abbott, The Child and the State (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1938), II, 165. 
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bond. Each of these factors points to the 
importance of this procedure;* all of 
them indicate the two possibilities of 
extreme happiness and contentment 
on the part of all concerned or of real 
tragedy! 

Consider the protection assured by 
the state to the child born in an Illinois 
home. Before marriage the parents were 
required to pass a health examination 
and blood test. They were granted per- 
mission to wed by authority of the gov- 
ernment. When the time came for the 
delivery of the child, if the mother was 
taken to a maternity hospital, it was to 
one licensed and supervised by the state. 
The doctor who brought the child into 
the world practiced his profession under 
state license. The nurse who put the 
first clothing on his body was licensed 
for her profession by the state. The 
medicines used in the hospital and later 
in this home were all prepared by a 
pharmacist who to be so employed was 
required to have a state license. The 
barber who gave this youngster his first 
haircut prominently displayed his state 
license. The teachers who guide him 
along his educational adventure all have 
secured a state license to teach; the 
school also is state-supervised. So on 
through life he is guided and helped by 
people who have met various profes- 
sional or technical standards as pre- 
scribed by state law for the protection 


4“The child, particularly the young child who 
is the subject of an adoption petition, needs special 
consideration, since he cannot have a voice in a pro- 
ceeding that will affect his whole life. Adoption may 
mean his transfer to a famly totally unrelated to 
him, it may mean a closer relationship to persons 
already related to him by birth, or it may mean that 
he acquires legal status in a family of which one 
parent is already an integral part’? (from Mary 
Ruth Colby, Problems and Procedures in Adoption 
[U.S. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 262; Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1941], p. 6). This report is one of sever- 
al excellent studies of adoption issued by the federal 
Children’s Bureau. 


of society. In fact, when death closes 
the final chapter of his life, the embalmer 
and funeral director who care for him 
are likewise state-licensed. At some pre- 
vious time each license referred to was 
opposed as “too much state control” and 
“too much centralization of power.” 
Now they are all accepted as safeguards 
to the public welfare. No thinking per- 
son would advocate their repeal. 

These safeguards surround the child 
born into a family circle when natural 
love and security are usually abundant. 
But what of the dependent baby, born 
out of wedlock or left an orphan early in 
life because of unnatural or unusual cir- 
cumstances—homeless, helpless, and en- 
tirely in the hands of adult society? Will 
his placement be for the future good of 
all parties concerned, or will he be passed 
on to some more or less unfit couple? Or 
will he be given to some person whose 
chief qualification seems to be willing- 
ness to pay the medical fees involved in 
delivery plus some compensation to the 
mother for time lost during confine- 
ment? Or will he be placed with some 
neurotic woman ‘who needs a child” to 
satisfy her emotions? Or will he be given 
to some couple who have lost a child and 
are looking for a substitute for their 
affection? 

He has no chance to speak for him- 
self; his fate, his whole life-span is in the 
hands of others. Of all children, he most 
needs the protection of the state; yet he 
is given the least! 

Under the present Illinois system no 
exact statistics of the number of adop- 
tions are available, but it has been rough- 
ly estimated that three thousand chil- 
dren are adopted annually in Illinois. 
For each available child it is estimated 
there are at least twenty good prospec- 
tive homes. There is not a child-placing 
agency in the state that does not have 
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a long waiting list of fine families eager 
to adopt children. It is not only for the 
benefit of the children that these homes 
should be used for adoptive placements 
but for the common good of society in 
general. If future delinquency can thus 
be curtailed and future personality and 
emotional conflicts reduced, society in 
general is the richer. Therefore, what is 
done with a dependent child is not just 
the concern of the county or counties 
involved but also the business of the 
state at large. When a normal, healthy 
child, who could be placed in any one of 
at least twenty good substantial, ap- 
proved homes, is allowed to be legally 
adopted by a known public prostitute 
or by a nationally notorious gangster 
and gunman or by a couple living togeth- 
er in adultery or by persons of known 
unstable character, the significance tran- 
scends county lines and becomes the 
business of us all. Problem children and 
youthful criminals are not cared for by 
the county but by the larger unit. Hence, 
the state has more than a passive inter- 
est in preventive measures. This truth 
has long been recognized in public edu- 
cation, in public health, in the licensing 
of doctors, lawyers, dentists, chauffeurs, 
barbers, embalmers, and others. Three- 
fourths of the states in the Union have 
likewise given the same protection of the 
state to dependent children with regard 
to their adoption. But, unfortunately, 
the state of Illinois remains among the 
socially backward minority. 

Illinois was the first state to adopt a 
Juvenile Court Act.’ Again Illinois led 
the way in providing mothers’ pensions® 
to protect the children left with an im- 
poverished widowed mother. It is there- 


5“‘An Act To Regulate the Treatment and Con- 
trol of Dependent, Neglected and Delinquent Chil- 
dren” (1899). 


6 “Funds to Parents Act” (1911). 


fore hard to understand why Illinois has 
continued to retain an outmoded ‘adop- 
tion law so complacently. Are the citi- 
zens of Illinois unaware of the fact that 
because of our inadequate legislation 
people have come by airplane and train 
from all over the nation to make spec- 
tacular adoptions here? Are they people 
who cannot meet the standards and re- 
quirements for adoptive parents in their 
own states? Are we unconcerned that 
doctors, lawyers, ministers, housewives, 
nurses, and even taxidrivers are running 
free-lance adoption agencies as sidelines 
in their daily business? Is not Illinois 
concerned in the tragedies that must 
many times inevitably result? Does 
Illinois not know of this serious indict- 
ment against the state’s good name? 


BACKGROUND OF MOVEMENT 


The present movement for adoption 
revision is not a new one, conceived in 
haste and only half-understood. The 
subject has been considered by public 
authorities and by private agencies for 
nearly a quarter of a century! In 1920 
a state-wide Committee on Child Wel- 
fare appointed by the Director of Public 
Welfare recommended that the legal 
adoption of children placed in foster- 
homes should be completed only after 
the child had lived in the home for six 
months.? It was impossible to secure 
this change in the law of 1874. 

Again, in 1925 another state-wide 
study was made to examine the ad- 
ministration of the act in detail.* Rec- 
ommendations included placing jurisdic- 
tion in adoption cases in the juvenile 
court, with a professionally qualified 
probation staff, both to investigate the 


7 Report of Illinois Department of Public Welfare 
Children’s Committee, 1920, p. 112. 


8 Elinor Nims, The Illinois Law and Its Adminis- 
tration (University of Chicago Press, 1928). 
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prospective parents and home in ad- 
vance and to supervise during the proba- 
tionary period; legislation was urged 
which would (1) integrate the work of 
the Department of Public Welfare and 
the action of the court in adoption cases; 
(2) define terms used in adoption pro- 
ceedings; and (3) harmonize the pro- 
visions of the adoption statute with the 
provisions of supporting legislation. 

Under the law then (and now!) there 
was no one charged with the responsi- 
bility of seeing that the child received 
a square deal. Too often the court’s only 
interest was in the legal requirements of 
the statute. On the other hand, the De- 
partment of Public Welfare touched 
each of the social statutes through which 
it could do much to secure fair consid- 
eration for all dependent children. To 
secure this safeguard it would be neces- 
sary to require the courts to report the 
filing of each adoption petition to the 
Department of Public Welfare and to 
make the receipt of their recommenda- 
tion prerequisite to court action. Other 
pertinent provisions called for a proba- 
tionary period of six months and for the 
closing of adoption records except to the 
parties of direct concern. 

These suggestions were embodied in 
a bill introduced into the legislature, 
April 21, 1927. Widespread interest was 


manifested in the proposed revision, but 


it, like its predecessor of 1925, met 
defeat. 

In 1929 the fifty-sixth General As- 
sembly adopted a joint resolution au- 
thorizing the governor to appoint a spe- 
cial committee on child welfare legis- 
lation. The work of this splendid and 
capable group under the leadership of 
Henry P. Chandler not only was recog- 
nized in Illinois but was regarded in 
many progressive states as a model of 
its kind. In the very comprehensive re- 


port submitted by this committee on 
February 3, 1931, the following para- 
graph is found: 

The committee is also indebted to the Chil- 
dren’s Committee of 1920 for the study made 
and conclusions reached by that committee. 
Most, if not all, of the fundamental principles 
by which the present committee has been 
guided, were set forth in the report of the for- 
mer committee. Unfortunately, little use seems 
to have been made in practice of that report. 
The great need now is to carry into effect recom- 
mendations known to be sound.”9 


Two very important revisions were 
urged: (1) that the adoption law be re- 
written to provide for a social study, for 
a six months’ probationary period, and 
for general supervision of adoptions by 
the Department of Public Welfare (the 
committee thought that it was “highly 
desirable that in the interest of all con- 
cerned, adoption, which is virtually 
irrevocable, should not be consummated 
until all reasonable consideration has 
been given to the step, and as nearly as 
possible a satisfactory relation is as- 
sured”’);?° (2) that the Juvenile Court 
Act be re-written to provide for mini- 
mum standards for probation officers, 
who should serve under a merit system. 
Further to promote good local adminis- 
tration in the county unit, the bill pro- 
vided for state financial aid by supplying 
half of the annual salary of the proba- 
tion officer.* This was one of the most 
significant measures proposed, since it 
sought (a) to decentralize supervision of 
dependent children and (6) to place the 
whole procedure under qualified per- 
sonnel. It was urged that such a step 
would also tend to attract higher-type 
people, better trained and qualified for 
this important service, by giving the 
tenure and security which no probation 

9 Report of the Committee on Child Welfare Legis- 
lation, State of Illinois, February 3, 1931, p. 12. 

10 Tbid., p. 17. 1 [bid., p. 235. 
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officer has under political appointment. 
It seemed incredible that any outright 
opposition should come forth against 
such a forward step—an advance both 
in efficiency and in administration. Pa- 
tronage appointments are not given up, 
however, without a struggle—even when 
the welfare of children is involved. Again 
reactionary forces triumphed, for proba- 
tion officers had been appointed for so 
long without regard to qualifications 
that there were many persons, not whol- 
ly disinterested, who rallied against the 
effort to raise standards. 

The latest futile attempt to revise 
adoption procedure was made in the 
spring of 1943. Senator A. L. Marowitz 
of Chicago introduced in the State Sen- 
ate a series of amendments known as 
Senate Bill No. 39. The proposals con- 
tained in the bill had been studied and 
indorsed by the League of Women Vot- 
ers, the State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the Illinois Children’s Home 
and Aid Society, the Chicago Council 
of Social Agencies, and many other or- 
ganizations, as well as by well-known 
individuals throughout the state. This 
bill provided for (1) a social investiga- 
tion of the child and the prospective 
adoptive family, (2) the witnessing of 
consent for adoption, (3) a six-month 
probationary period, and (4) confiden- 
tial records open only to parties con- 
cerned. 

After accepting fourteen compromise 
amendments, which virtually wrecked 
the original intent of the bill, it passed 
the Senate unanimously. In the House 
it was referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, where it was killed by a vote of 
ten to nine. The battle lines had been 
drawn again as in the other attempted 


‘changes following the 1920 and 1931 


child welfare reports—and the children 
lost! 


PLANS FOR FUTURE ACTION 


Immediately after the defeat of Sen- 
ate Bill No. 39, those who had been 
most interested in it secured the organi- 
zation of a large state-wide steering 
committee to lay the groundwork for an 
attempt to persuade the 1945 legisla- 
ture. This committee represents the out- 
standing child welfare organizations of 
the state. Already agreement has been 
reached on four basic provisions to be 
included in the amended or new law. 
These objectives which many other 
states have already accepted may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Social investigation.—A social in- 
vestigation of the child and the adop- 
tive parents must be made by the De- 
partment of Public Welfare or by a 
licensed child-caring agency as the court 
may designate. This report must be in 
the possession of the court at the time of 
the hearing. The judge is not bound by 
the report; he may follow or disregard 
it, but he must have it in the record. No 
compromise will be accepted enabling 
any untrained person not on the staff of 
a licensed agency to make this study. 
Many adoptive tragedies can be averted 
at this point. 

This is an old goal for which we have 
long struggled. Again, we quote from 
Grace Abbott’s The Child and the State: 


In the past fifteen years it has been widely 
accepted that before adoption is approved, the 
state should determine by social investigation 
that family ties are not being unnecessarily or 
ill-advisedly broken, that the adopting parents 
can be expected to meet adequately the new 
responsibilities they are assuming, and that the 
child is not feeble-minded or in other ways un- 
suitable for adoption. To thus safeguard adop- 
tion an investigation before placement and su- 
pervision during a trial period of six months or 
a year before the decree is made final is now 
recognized as necessary. By January 1, 1938, 
some twenty-four states had enacted legislation 
making it mandatory that the judge refer adop- 
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tion cases either to a local agency or to the State 
Department of Public Welfare for investiga- 
tion. Minnesota was the first state to enact a 
statute of the latter type (1917). The Children’s 
Bureau of the State Board of Control of that 
state, which was responsible for the investiga- 
tions under the law, used either social workers 
employed by the state or the agents of the 
county boards of child welfare working under 
state direction to assemble the facts. When ex- 
perience showed that a report disapproving a 
proposed adoption was rarely considered by the 
Court, the law was amended so as to give the 
Board of Control the right to move the dis- 
missal of a petition to adopt a child when it 
found reasons for disapproving adoption (1927). 
.... Vesting the responsibility in the State 
Department of Public Welfare is the best sys- 
tem from an administrative standpoint, as it 
insures a state-wide standard of investigation 
and supervision.” 


The single state-wide system in Illinois 
would replace the 102 different systems 
that now exist in this state. 

Last year the Social Work Yearbook, 
in the section dealing with adoption, 
made the statement that in most of the 
states “the adoption laws have been un- 
dergoing changes during the past twenty- 
five years, with increasing emphasis on 
the social significance of adoption in 
contrast to the earlier preoccupation 
with the child’s rights of inheritance. In 
thirty-one states and the District of 
Columbia a social investigation is now 
required after the petition for adoption 
is filed.”*3 Thus in seven states and the 
District of Columbia this particular 
feature has been embodied in their adop- 
tion code since 1938. The trend is 
significant. 

While this is an important progressive 
step, it is essential that the proper 
kind of an “investigation” be made. An 
investigation might be some penciled 


12 Abbott, op. cit., II, 166-67. 


13 Social Work Year Book, 1943 (seventh issue), 
ed. Russell H. Kurtz (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1943), p. 23. 


notes on the back of an envelope or some 
choice “grapevine gossip” unrelated to 
the case in question or the quasi-detec- 
tive work of an amateur meddler—in 
some instances even using “third-degree” 
tactics. None of these constitutes a proper 
“social investigation.”’ Just as a medical 
examination is valueless unless made by 
a physician, so also does the social study 
derive its value from the skill of the ex- 
aminer. For this reason the responsibility 
for making the investigation is assigned 
to the Department of Public Welfare or 
to a licensed child-caring agency. In 
these agencies will be found the persons" 
best trained and experienced in this 
field. They are not subject to overnight 
political change, and they owe their al- 
legiance only to the state’s children. 

2. Probationary period.—The child 
should remain in the adoptive home for 
a probationary period of at least six 
months.’ During this time supervision 
should be provided, and the judge should 
have these reports before him in order 
to make the final decision wisely. With 
the investigation and report as provided, 
plus the supervisory reports, the basic 
facts will be before the judge for an im- 
personal decision which will greatly les- 
sen his personal responsibility. Any 
judge should welcome this personal pro- 
tection. Again, since this decree is irrevo- 
cable, six months should be the mini- 
mum period for actually determining the 
fitness of the child for the home and the 
fitness of the home for the child. Mis- 
takes may otherwise be made in spite of 
the best intentions and most careful pro- 
cedures. Permanent maladjustment may 
be the result. 


™4 “The placement of a child in a home not his 
own is probably the most important step in the 
adoption and should, therefore, be the responsibility 
of a person especially qualified by training and ex- 
perience” (U.S. Children’s Bureau, op cit.,, p. 20). 


15 See ibid., pp. 30-31. 
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Advocating this provision in the law, 
the report of the Chandler commission 
said that adoption 


as a domestic factor to the persons concerned, 
is perhaps second in importance only to mar- 
riage. A child may be made miserable and his 
entire outlook on life embittered and perverted, 
if he becomes fixed in the wrong home under the 
control of adults who do not understand him or 
care for him. On the other hand, adopting par- 
ents may be grievously disappointed if the 
child whom they take fails for one reason or an- 
other to fulfill their expectations..... There 
may be situations in which the adoption can 
be safely decreed on shorter association [than 
six months]; but the experience of other states 
which have this requirement, indicates that the 
period of prior residence in the home of the 
adopting family is a safeguard against incon- 
siderate adoptions, and that judges do not fre- 
quently dispense with it. 


And the Social Work Year Book’ in 1943 
pointed out as “another trend” in the 
more recent adoption legislation 

the requirement of a period of residence of the 
child in his adoption home before the final de- 
cree is granted, in order to give both foster par- 
ents and child an opportunity to know each 
other before final commitments are made. 
Twenty-nine states have such provision, al- 
though in some states the residence require- 
ment may be waived for good cause. The period 
of residence most frequently required is six 
months. 


The fact that in Illinois this amend- 
ment is needed is shown by a study of 
adoption practices in Cook County cov- 
ering the period from January 1, 1936, 
through June of the same year.’* This 
study showed that there were eighty- 
three adopting parents who lived out- 
side of Cook County and “‘came to Cook 
County only to adopt the child.” Sixty- 


16 Report of the Committee on Child Welfare Legis- 
lation, State of Illinois, February 3, 1931, pp. 17-18. 
17P, 24. 


18 Elizabeth N. Jones, “The Administration of 
the Adoption Law in Cook County, Illinois,” Socéal 
Service Review, XI (1937), 665-92. 


eight of these adopting parents lived out- 
side of Illinois, and fifteen were from 
other counties in Illinois. In fourteen 
cases they came from Ohio; in eleven, 
from Wisconsin; six from New York; 
five each from Minnesota and Missouri; 
four from Michigan; three each from 
California, Indiana, and Pennsylvania; 
two each from Nebraska and New Jer- 
sey; one each from Arizona, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Iowa, Maryland, Mon- 
tana, North Carolina, Texas, the Philip- 
pine Islands, and Mexico. It was pointed 
out that “in these cases it would be im- 
possible either to make an adequate in- 
vestigation of the adopting parents’ 
home or to supervise the child after 
placement during a trial period.”” 

When there are at least twenty good, 
approved homes in [Illinois for every 
adoptive child available, why should the 
babies of Illinois be given to these far- 
distant homes? That is, the 1874 adop- 
tion law of Illinois discriminates against 
the people of Illinois. This amendment, 
therefore, tends to favor the people of 
Illinois—about whom the court can 
secure adequate information both at the 
time of the filing of the petition and later 
at the end of the trial period before the 
decree is made final. 

The fact that there is no probationary 
requirement at present makes Illinois 
a “haven” for out-of-state adoptions in 
which neither the petitioners nor the 
child live within the state. In the Cook 
County study attention is called to one 
instance where ten-month-old twins 
whose parents lived in Germany”® were 
legally adopted in Chicago by a man and 
his wife who lived in Wisconsin. No ex- 
planation was made as to why these 
children were here nor was any date giv- 
en for their entrance into the United 
States. Adoption decrees in cases such 


19 Tbid., pp. 685-86. 20 Tbid., p. 691. 
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as this one cannot be based on an ade- 
quate understanding of either the adop- 
tive parents or the child or children in- 
volved. As other states continue the 
present trend toward investigation, pro- 
bation, and supervision, an ever in- 
creasing number of these cases will be 
coming into the Illinois courts. In fact, 
Illinois may be as well known for adop- 
tions as Crown Point has become for 
marriages and Reno for divorces. The 
proposed safeguards should not meet 
defeat again in 1945! 

3. Witnessing of consents.—Consents 
to adoption should be witnessed by a 
representative of the Department of 
Public Welfare or by a representative of 
a licensed child-caring agency or by the 
county clerk in the county in which the 
petition is filed. There are both legal and 
social aspects involved in this require- 
ment. Legally, the most important fac- 
tor in adoption is genuine consent. Too 
frequently, young mothers have been en- 
couraged to sign consents “in blank” — 
that is, the names of the adopting par- 
ents or petitioners do not appear. At 
some later date these names are added, 
and the consent is offered with the peti- 
tion to adopt. Any decree based on this 
type of consent has been held invalid 
when subjected to judicial review. The 
adopting parents should be certain be- 
-yond doubt that the original consent to 
adopt was properly obtained, witnessed, 
and in correct form. This suggested 
change in the adoption code would pro- 
vide a legal safeguard for all adopting 
parents. 

As important as is this legal point, the 
social aspects are even more important. 
One of the most deplorable features of 
many of the present adoptions is the 
manner in which the mother’s consent 
has been obtained. It is not uncommon 
throughout the state for “free-lancers” 


or unscrupulous persons to secure these 
releases within a very few days after the 
birth of the child, while the mother is yet 
confined to her hospital bed and at a 
time when she is emotionally unfit to 
make such a serious decision. Common 
decency would accord her more time for 
consideration and counsel. Various in- 
dividuals overanxious to “grab” infants 
for placement have seized upon this 
psychological moment to prey upon the 
unfortunate girl. 

Again, to quote from the Cook County 
survey: 
It appears from the figures available that the 
mother or parents signed the consent before the 
child was fifteen days old in 135, or almost half, 
of the cases where consent was given and the 
age of the child known. In these cases it would 
be impossible in most instances for the mother 
to have recovered from her confinement or to 
be in condition to make other arrangements 
than surrendering the child to a social agency. 
Unless the agency had been well acquainted 
with the case before the birth of the child, it 
could have had little basis for arranging for 
adoption at this point. The minimum time 
which the mother or parents should have after 
the birth of the child to decide whether they 
want the child is debatable, but three months 
seems a short period; yet in over three-fourths 
of the cases consent had been signed in less than 
three months.?! 


Since a large percentage of the children 
adopted are born out of wedlock, the 
greatest pressure for release is placed on 
the unwed mother, who many times acts 
in desperation while under great emo- 
tional strain. Different studies have 
shown that approximately 35 per cent 
of the adoptions in Philadelphia County” 
involved children born out of wedlock; 
in Cook County, Illinois, 51 per cent; 
and in two Massachusetts counties 61 


21 Ibid., p. 684. 
22 Report of the Commission to the General As- 
sembly (1925), Part I, p. 72. 


23 Nims, op. cit., p. 27. 
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per cent.74 A study made by the United 
States Children’s Bureau in 1936 re- 
vealed that 60 per cent of 2,000 petitions 
filed were for the adoption of children 
born out of wedlock.’ 

There are at least three valid argu- 
ments for this addition to the Illinois 
statute. They are: (1) to secure adequate 
releases upon which to base legal adop- 
tion; (2) to give to the mother enough 
time to consider® the various possible 


24Ida R. Parker, “Fit and Proper?” A Study of 
Legal Adoption in Massachusetts (1927), p. 17. 


2s Agnes K. Hanna, “Some Problems of Adop- 
tion,”’ The Child, I, No. 6 (December, 1936), 4. 

26 As this article goes to press a rather sensational 
Chicago adoption case has been given a good deal 
of newspaper publicity. The facts in this case and 
the evidence it offers as to the weakness of the IIli- 
nois law are briefly and competently set out in the 
following letter written by the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Division on Family 
and Child Welfare of the Council of Social Agencies 
of Chicago: 

“An Open Letter to Judge Edmund K. Jarecki 
County Court 

Chicago, Illinois 

“DEAR JUDGE JARECKI: 

“Tf the newspaper accounts of the Angeline 
Kolodziej case are correct, you certainly deserve 
the sympathy of every Illinois citizen for having 
to decide this case. 

“According to the press reports, this young 
mother, Angeline Kolodziej, signed an adoption 
consent (without fully realizing what she was doing) 
the day after her baby was born. Four days later the 
baby became the legal child of a Detroit couple. Now 
the real and the foster mother both want the baby 
and you must decide from testimony presented on 
August 8th which mother shall have the child. 

“T know that your decision, whatever it may be, 
will be the best and wisest one possible under these 
circumstances. However, it is not fair that we of 
Illinois by our failure to enact a decent adoption 
law should force cases like this upon you. 

“Every mother should have the right to her own 
child. Every couple who adopts a baby should have 
the right to know that no one can take the baby 
from them. This basic human right to keep one’s 
own baby is denied to both the real and the foster 
parent under our present adoption law. This law 
has frequently necessitated court fights, undesirable 
publicity, and decisions which could only grant jus- 
tice to one party by denying it to the other. 

“You cannot prevent these heartbreaking cases 
but we, the voters of Illinois, could. We could do it 
by insisting that our State Legislature amend the 


solutions to her problem free from duress 
and pressure; and (3) to prevent anyone 
from securing a consent “in blank” from 
a mother not yet hospitalized in order 
to make a quick placement. This one 
amendment would do much to eliminate 
the “black market” in babies which now 
flourishes in Illinois. 

4. Confidential records.—All records 
of proceedings in adoption cases and all 
papers and books relating to such pro- 
ceedings should be a part of the perma- 
nent records of the court of jurisdiction. 
Such file should not be open to inspection 
except upon order of the county court 
in its discretion.27 Why should any per- 


adoption law. These amendments should protect 
the real mother from being influenced to sign away 
her baby before she is sure.that that is what she 
wants to do. They should protect the foster parents 
by providing for a suitable waiting period before the 
adoption decree is signed so that if the baby turns 
out to be physically or mentally defective, they do 
not have to assume life long responsibility for its 
care. They should protect the baby by providing 
for a social investigation of the adopting home and 
of the child’s background so that the baby can be 
placed in the best, not merely the handiest, home. 
They should protect the privacy of all three parties 
by making records confidential. 

“An adoption law that has these safeguards is 
being sponsored by the Illinois Children’s Home and 
Aid Society, the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
The Jewish Children’s Bureau, the Chicago Church 
Federation, the Council of Social Agencies and 
many other church, labor and civic groups. Every 
Illinois voter should join with them in letting their 
state representatives know that this law must be 
passed. 

“May God guide your decision on August 8th 
and may it be the last of these tragic cases caused 
by our unjust adoption law to come before your or 
any Illincis court. 


“Yours very sincerely, 
CHAUNCEY McCormick, Chairman” 


27 The following comment on this particular 
question is from the current Social Work Year Book: 
“Because of the very confidential nature of adop- 
tions, efforts are made to have all the court proceed- 
ings held privately, and some states have a rigid 
provision for keeping court records relating to adop- 
tion sealed and available only to those who have a 
legitimate reason for having access to them”’ (p. 24). 
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son not specially concerned with the case 
have access to all the facts, names, ad- 
dresses, and family circumstances of 
either the adopted child or the adoptive 
parents? The interests of all parties are 
best served when this information is re- 
served by the court for the use only of 
those participating in the action. Fami- 
lies are saved from unnecessary publici- 
ty, and the future welfare of the home 
and of the child is safeguarded.” A 
complete written record of the case in 
the court file may be important in legal 
proceedings many years later after the 
death of principals in the adoption pro- 
ceeding, but the integrity of the court 
protects these necessary records from 
“outsiders.’’9 


THIS HAS HAPPENED HERE! 


A well-known Illinois case serves to 
illustrate many of the weaknesses in the 
present Illinois law. An eighteen-year- 
old boy called upon his local county clerk 
to help him get a birth certificate. The 
clerk referred the case to the Division of 
Child Welfare for assistance. The youth 


28 The report of the U.S. Children’s Bureau (Pub. 
262), to which reference has already been made, 
says: “The early adoption laws did not always spe- 
cify methods for recording adoption proceedings, 
and the courts used the same methods for keeping 
these records as for the records of all other actions. 
With the growing appreciation of the need for pro- 
tecting adoption records from curious eyes, an in- 
creasing number of adoption laws have included 
provisions designed to keep the records confidential 
and available only to persons having legitimate 
reasons for knowing their contents” (p. 118). 


29 It is of interest that similar protection has been 
extended since September 1, 1943, in New York 
State to youthful criminal cases under a law which 
provides that ‘‘the record of any youth adjudged 
a youthful offender must be sealed and not open to 
public inspection” (see ‘‘A New Chance for Youth,” 
by Caroline K. Simon of the New York Bar Asso- 
ciation, in Survey Midmonthly, LXXIX (November, 
1943], 297). This legislation, passed in the 1943 ses- 
sion of the state legislature, was initiated by Gover- 
nor Thomas E. Dewey when he was district attorney 
of New York. 


was very much disturbed, as his adop- 
tion decree had been held invalid, and 
through this action he had lost his home, 
his inheritance, his chance at an educa- 
tion, and in his opinion his place in the 
community. The Division learned that 
he was one of five children who came 
from a home that had been broken up 
because his mother was committed to 
a state hospital when he was about six 
months of age. The four older children 
were cared for by relatives, and the two 
sisters were given normal-school train- 
ing. The father had made great sacrifices 
in his efforts to care for the family and 
to provide medical care for the wife, who 
had been ill over a long period. The aunts 
felt unable to care for the infant, who 
was made a ward of the court, committed 
to a child-placing society, and placed 
with a wealthy downstate family. Coun- 
sel for the placing society refused to peti- 
tion for adoption on the ground that a 
valid decree could not be had, since the 
mother was not competent to give her 
consent. However, a downstate attorney 
who did not hold this view petitioned 
the county court in which the family 
lived, and the final decree was granted. 
When the boy was nearly sixteen years 
of age the foster-parents, who believed 
him to be their legal heir, died about a 
year apart, from injuries received in 
automobile accidents. Following the 
death of the foster-parents, relatives con- 
tested the adoption, the case was carried 
to the Supreme Court, and the decree 
was held invalid on the ground that the 
mother was not competent to consent 
and that under the present statute the 


procedure cannot be completed without — 


that consent and the parent may not be 
deprived of the right to. consent.%° 
After diligent search, the Division was 


3° Keal v. Rhydderck, 317 Ill. 231; 148 N.E. 53 
(1925). 
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able to locate the father, who had lived 
continuously in the same neighborhood 
in Chicago, was a member of a Welsh 
church on the West Side, and sang with 
the Welsh Chorus during the Chicago 
World’s Fair. Thomas was put in touch 
with his father and the sister who was 
married and living in a suburb, with the 
result that the father made affidavits 
and the births were registered. It devel- 
oped that both paternal and maternal 
relatives were persons of character and 
good standing, and had there been an 
investigation such as is advocated in 
these proposed amendments it would 
have proved unnecessary for this boy 
to have been separated from the other 
members of the family. 


This case illustrates the need for (a) 
an adequate investigation to determine 
the need before removing a child from 
his own family; (b) the importance of 
meeting technical requirements with re- 
gard to parental consent in adoption 
cases, especially since the greatest diffi- 
culty arises through contest in connec- 
tion with the probation of estates fol- 
lowing the death of the adopting par- 
ents; and (c) some state-wide supervi- 
sion of adoption that will make cases 
such as this one impossible. When a peti- 
tion is denied in one county, it should 
not be granted in another county in the 
same state! It is strange that some law- 
yers will go to Springfield to argue that 
this seventy-year-old Illinois statute is 
adequate and not in need of revision. 


PRESENT COURT PRACTICES 


Under existing law Illinois has as 
many varieties of practice in adoption 
decisions as there are counties in the 
state, each of them subject to overnight 
repudiation by the election of a new 
county judge. There is nothing at pres- 


ent to prevent a well-qualified, socially 
minded judge from establishing in his 
county a progressive and constructive 
adoption procedure. He may even go so 
far as to employ a professionally trained 
and qualified person free from political 
entanglements to be the juvenile proba- 
tion officer of his court. But, on the other 
hand, this appointment may be a re- 
ward to a person deemed most helpful 
to the party in the previous campaign. 
Since it has always been a patronage 
appointment, no uniform standards have 
ever been set, and each judge has been 
more or less at liberty to make the selec- 
tion on any basis he deems best. 

Many of the county judges and proba- 
tion officers of the 102 Illinois counties 
are conscientious, sincere friends of de- 
pendent children. In some counties satis- 
factory adoption systems are in opera- 
tion. However, new adoption procedures 
and policies should be made mandatory 
on all the counties by the next legisla- 
ture. The reasons for this change may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Instead of having one uniform 
adoption practice throughout the state, 
we have as many procedures as we have 
counties. Each county is subject to a 
reversal of policy with the election of a 
new judge. There is no uniform super- 
vision of this important step which 
makes for confusion among lawyers 
handling adoption cases, which confu- 
sion, in turn, results in many decrees 
which would be set aside as invalid if 
tested in court. 

2. In three-fourths of the counties at 
present there is not a full-time juvenile 
probation officer. This means that in 
about seventy-five counties the judge 
has no person available to make home 
studies, supervise foster-home place- 
ments, keep records, or to do any of the 
various essential tasks in connection 
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with adoption. This is a serious weak- 
ness in the present situation. 

3. In those counties where probation 
officers are now appointed there are no 
minimum qualifications that must be 
met. The appointment may be an out- 
right political one. 

On May 18, 1923, the National Proba- 
tion Association met in Washington, 
D.C., to hear the report of their com- 
mittee appointed in August, 1921, to 
set up juvenile court standards for use 
throughout the states. This distinguished 
committee was headed by Judge Charles 
W. Hoffman, of the Hamilton County 
Court of Domestic Relations, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Every county judge in Illi- 
nois should be conversant with this re- 
port. It definitely opposed political ap- 
pointment of probation officers and set 
up minimum requirements which should 
always be met by them. Says the report: 
“Administrative work such as placing 
dependent or neglected children in fami- 
ly homes should not be undertaken by 
the court itself, unless suitable agencies 
are not or cannot be made available for 
this type of service.’’3* Thus it can readi- 
ly be seen that the proposed changes in 
our adoption code are consistent with 
the policy adopted by the court’s na- 
tional association nearly a quarter of a 
century ago. Students of this subject 
have long agreed with the National Pro- 
bation Association that legal aspects of 
adoption belong to the court and that 
the social case work belongs to the social 
agency. 

Due acknowledgment must be made 
to those judges who have voluntarily 
followed the best in social welfare pro- 
cedures and who have put into practice 
the standards of their own National 
Probation Association. A number of 
these judges are now using every avail- 


3t Juvenile Court Standards (19 23), p. 7- 


able social resource in their counties and 
within the state at large. Some of them 
volunteered actively to support Senate 
Bill 39 before the 1943 legislature. These 
men who are willing to defy political 


expediency for the sake of homeless chil- 


dren are entitled to the wholehearted 
support of their local electorate. To 
make such practice general throughout 
the state is the purpose of this proposed 
new legislation. 


THE HOME FRONT MUST BE HELD! 


A survey has just been completed to 
ascertain the number of adoptions com- 
pleted in 1943 in the county courts of 
our state. Direct reports from the 102 
county clerks show a total of 3,258 adop- 
tions during this calendar year. This 
represents one-sixth of the total number 
of adoptions consummated in the United 
States in 1943. These figures plainly in- 
dicate that Illinois is acquiring a reputa- 
tion in other states of becoming a center 
for hasty adoptions. The further serious- 
ness of the situation is revealed by noting 
that only 885 of these cases were known 
to a child welfare agency or to the De- 
partment of Public Welfare! Of this 
large number of permanent placements 
73 per cent were independent and un- 
supervised. These figures indicate the 
present dilemma of Illinois and the ur- 
gent need for new legislation. 

Twenty-five years have elapsed since 
this need was first called to the attention 
of the people of the state. If there have 
been an average of 3,000 adoptions com- 
pleted here each year, then more than 
75,000 children have had permanent 
homes selected for them since the report 
of the Children’s Committee back in 
1920. One hesitates to estimate how 
many of these have ended in tragedy 
and ruined lives because of failure to 
provide the safeguards which have been 
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repeatedly urged and defeated. It is to 
be hoped that next year the children 
will win! 

During a period of national crisis such 
as the present, the number of children 
left homeless and dependent has always 
increased. The present war is proving to 
be no exception. A recent news release 
coming out of Chicago shows that the 
number of children born out of wedlock 
increased 20 per cent in 1943 as com- 
pared with 1942. The prospect for the 
next few years tends to follow in the di- 
rection of old patterns. Likewise, many 
small children are going to be left home- 
less as their fathers fail to return from 
foreign fields. We dare not subject these 
children to the abuses of the past and 
present. To do so would be to fail miser- 
ably on the home front. The veteran’s 
orphan in Illinois must get every con- 
sideration and protection that is ex- 
tended to children in similar circum- 
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stances in any other state in the Union. 
We must protect them from the “black 
market”! This is not a partisan matter 
nor is it to be fought along the level of 
personalities—it is a common plea for 
humanity in which there is room for all 
thinking persons who care for the best 
interests of little children. Modern adop- 
tion must henceforth be ‘thought of as 
conferring the “privileges of parents 
upon the childless and the protection of 
parents upon the parentless.”3? We have 
delayed constructive action long enough. 
An enlightened people must act. The 
foes of social progress must be squarely 
met and defeated. 


“To your tents, O Israel!” 


THE Bapy Foip 
Normal, ILLINoIs 


32 W. Clarke Hall and Justin Clarke Hall, The 
Law of Adoption and Guardianship of Infants (Lon- 
don, 1928), p. 5. 
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CHICAGO COMMONS CELE- 
BRATES ITS FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


tev Chicago Commons, the pioneer so- 
cial settlement founded by Graham 
Taylor in 1894, at the gateway of Chicago’s 
great northwest side, has for half a century 
shared the life of the community and the 
great city it was organized to serve. Through 
the ebb and flow of the tides of immigration 
and the inevitable transfer of the older pop- 
ulation outward and away from the city 
center, through many a battle for civic 
righteousness, through the first World 
War and its aftermath of unemployment 
and the “deportations delirium,” through 
the critical and tragic years of the depres- 
sion, and on into this second World War, 
the Chicago Commons has helped to meet 
the changing problems on the social frontier. 

When the Commons celebrated its fif- 
tieth anniversary, the week of the celebra- 
tion brought together old friends, former 
residents, and the people of the neighbor- 
hood—yesterday and today—old neigh- 
bors and newcomers, people whose children 
went to the nursery school or who belonged 
to an adult club, whose boys played in the 
gymnasium, or who had been helped when 
on relief or on strike. Many of them now 
live in other neighborhoods but do not for- 
get the days when they were members of 
clubs and classes as children. Old friends 
remembered Graham Taylor and his lead- 
ership in so many of Chicago’s civic battles. 
Other old residents like the late James Mul- 
lenbach, Raymond Robins, and John P. 
Gavit—to mention only a few well-known 
names—were spoken of by the older friends 
who came. But many remembered also the 
earlier Chicago leaders—Jane Addams, 
Florence Kelley, and Julia Lathrop of Hull- 
House—who with Graham Taylor carried 


the banners so gallantly when the going was 
very hard. Chicago settlements gave lead- 
ership to the settlements in many other 
cities of the world, because the early lead- 
ers made the settlement so much more than 
a center for neighborhood recreation. In the 
pioneer Chicago settlements were the begin- 
nings of what became labor organizations, 
the beginnings of a new interest in civic 
improvement, in labor legislation, in better 
schools, in cleaner streets and alleys, in bet- 
ter housing,.and in improved welfare or- 
ganization. Graham Taylor and the Chicago 
Commons followed Jane Addams and Hull- 
House in building the kind of settlement 
which belonged to the Middle West. 

Former residents now scattered all over 
the world sent greetings to the old and new 
residents of the Commons gathered in the 
familiar living-room at Grand Avenue and 
Morgan Street; and neighbors, also from 
far and near, gathered to revive old and 
happy memories and to cement the bonds 
of their common cause. Letters came from 
neighborhood boys now in the armed serv- 
ices overseas who remembered the friend- 
ships formed and the leadership given them 
as young boys at “the Commons.” 

The pageant of five decades, “Neighbors 
in a Common Cause,” illustrated vividly 
how the Commons through its fifty years 
had shared the sorrows and joys, the dis- 
appointments, successes, and hopes, of its 
neighbors. To those interested in social 
forces it also documented the major crises 
in the life of a neighborhood in a great city— 
the coming of new immigrants and the con- 
stant shifting movement of the national 
groups, the struggle against child labor, 
against poverty, against insanitary tene- 
ments, unemployment, war—and the cour- 
age, resourcefulness, and idealism with which 
these Americans-by-choice struggled for a 
better chance for their children. Chicago 
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Commons had never stood aside when any 
of these great struggles were under way. 
Its part in the effort to secure “equity and 
justice” in time of a strike, the long crusade 
for decent politics which Graham Taylor 
carried on with such energy and hope; the 
tireless effort of the Commons to under- 
stand and make known the need for em- 
ployment instead of unemployment, for a 
fair chance for all children, the importance 
of adequate relief standards—these social 
issues were written on the brave record for 


the fact that it comes to life daily in the 
varied services and in the unfailing spirit of 
friendship and high courage which is the 
gift of the Commons to its neighborhood 
and to Chicago. 

What Graham Taylor called the “evolv- 
ing social consciousness” of Chicago de- 
scribes the spirit that continues to guide the 
Commons. Its founder was fortunate in be- 
ing able to hand on to his daughter Lea Tay- 
lor the great settlement which he founded 
so long ago. Lea Taylor carries on in the 
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YESTERDAY (1894) AND 


all who came. They looked at the gay cos- 
tumes and the picturesque pageantry—but 
there were many who saw the history of 
great causes as a shadowy background. 

Graham Taylor’s book Pioneering on 
Social Frontiers is a chronicle of some of 
these early vigorous attempts to build a 
better Chicago in the river wards as well as 
on the lake shore drives. It includes a long 
recital of “‘successes’”’—such as the develop- 
ment of the Chicago Plan Commission, of 
the Municipal Voters’ League, the Juvenile 
Court. 

Graham Taylor’s phrase “the good will 
to understand” came to life again for many 
friends of Chicago Commons on its fiftieth 
anniversary. More important, however, is 





TODAY (1944) 


fine liberal tradition her father established 
as a cornerstone for the Chicago Commons, 
and old friends and new send her their con- 
gratulations on this fiftieth anniversary of 
one of the greatest of the modern neighbor- 
hood centers. 


SOME FAMILY CASE-WORK STATIS- 
TICS FROM PRIVATE AGENCIES 


om the Russell Sage Foundation has 
| pa a 1944 report? on the trends in the 
so-called operational statistics of some sixty 
private family-welfare agencies for the peri- 
od 1936 through 1943, and a quantitative 


t Ralph Hurlin, Operation Statistics of Selected 
Family Casework Agencies, 1943. New York: 
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description of various aspects of case-work 
practice. In view of the widespread im- 
pression that only the private social agen- 
cies carry on proper case-work services, 
some of the trends indicated here are signif- 
icant and raise some question of function 
and objective. In the agencies studied the 
average life of a case is 3.2 months, with 
three agencies reporting an average as long 
as 5 months. The size of the individual 
case load ranges from 27 to 33 cases, while 
the median ratio of client interviews or con- 
tacts per month per active case in 1943 was 
1.8. There were 4.7 client interviews to one 
collateral interview, though for some agen- 
cies the ratio varied from 10 to 1 to 30 to I. 
The brief service cases—those given case- 
work consideration without plan for con- 
tinuation of service beyond the first in- 
terview—help to account for the low aver- 
age length of service per case. However, the 
data suggest that the private agency is pri- 
marily interested in the short-contact case, 
with interviews limited to the client as the 
only source of information. It is now the 
practice of several agencies to carry on al- 
most all their case-work activity within the 
office. 

Another point of importance is the so- 
called ‘supplemented public relief case’”’— 
although there are those who would call this 
a subsidized private-agency case. That is, 
there are some of us who think the “case” 
or family is better in the hands of a single 
agency and that the private agency should 
take the family entirely on its rolls instead of 
dividing the work with the public agency. 
Either the public agency and the private 
agency are both attempting the counseling 
and other case-work service—or is it per- 
haps assumed that the private agency will 
do the case work and let the public pay the 
relief bills? This form of subsidy to private 
family agencies is certainly one of the re- 
sults of the depression decade. 


Russell Sage Foundation, 1944. Pp. 27. $0.25. 
The editor of the Review is indebted to Carol Gold- 
stein, supervisor of field work, School of Social 
Service Administration, for assistance in preparing 
this comment. 


An increase in applications and intake in 
the private agencies studied was found from 
1936 to 1940, but in 1940 this changed to a 
decrease that was continuing throughout 
1943. There has been a tendency over the 
eight years to make cases of an increasing 
proportion of applications, but the 1943 
figures suggest that this may no longer be 
true. The total number of applications for 
the sixty agencies in 1943 was 143,765; the 
total intake was 118,488. The proportion of 
intake consisting of new cases, in contrast 
to reopened cases, increased considerably 
in 1943, when new cases were at least half 
the volume of intake for three-fourths of the 
agencies. The reason for this is not clear, 
since few agencies reported any change in 
program and times remained prosperous; it 
may be partly accounted for by change or 
increase in population. The number of relief 
cases, including the so-called ‘“‘supplement- 
ed” public relief case, has consistently de- 
clined from 1936 on. The number of non- 
relief cases increased substantially from 
1936 to 1940, but the trend was downward 
from 1940. The average amount of relief per 
case has increased steadily for each year 
since 1940. In 1943 the highest average 
amount of relief per month to the nonsup- 
plemented case was $54; the lowest amount 
was $8.00. The most liberally supplemented 
case received $47 a month; the least assisted 
case received $4.00, while six agencies re- 
ported no supplementation of public relief 
families. Of course it may be questioned 
again whether the private agency is sup- 
plementing the public or vice versa. 

The group of agencies together disbursed 
a little more than three and a half million 
dollars in relief in 1943; the monthly relief 
load was 9,860 of 34,741 active cases. The 
total number of members of the regular 
paid professional case-work staffs declined 
from 1,351 in 1940 to 1,192 in 1943, a dif- 
ference of 11.8 per cent. The number of stu- 
dents from schools of social work who ob- 
tained supervised practice with the agen- 
cies also decreased over the period by 12.3 
per cent. The downward trend that char- 
acterized the service of the agencies during 
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the three preceding years was continued 
through 1943. The continuing reduction of 
service and staff is unfortunate in view of 
the large number of family problems, not 
primarily economic in nature, to which 
case-work skills are applicable. There can 
be little doubt that the volume of problems, 
which include delinquency, care of children 
of working mothers, and maladjustments 
resulting from the withdrawal of fathers for 
military service, have greatly increased dur- 
ing the last four years. However, it may be 
that the private agency is not well equipped 
to deal with problems that often require 
long service, a reliable knowledge of the 
physical condition of the home, an under- 
standing of the client that may require in- 
terviews with others who knowhim well, and 
frequent community contacts. 


“GOBBLEDEGOOK” 


HE denunciation by Maury Maverick of 
what he calls “gobbledegook”’ deserves 
wide commendation. Mr. Maverick, now in 
charge of the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion, objects to the “gobbledegook”’ lan- 
guage in which he charges that memoranda 
in the public departments are written. He is 
reported to have told his staff that “any- 
one using the words ‘activation’ or ‘im- 
plementation’ will be shot.” He objects to 
such terms as “patterns,” “effectuating,” 
“dynamics,” and he does not want to hear 
anything more about “pointing up” pro- 
grams and “finalizing” contracts that “stem 
from” district, national, or Washington 
“levels.” “The gobbledegookers,” says Mr. 
Maverick, “are forever talking about ‘levels’ 
of government, as though the federal gov- 
ernment for which they work is the High 
Place. This....is arrogant to say the 
least.” 
There is plenty of gobbledegook in our 
developing social work terminology, and 
when we talk about “discussants,” ‘‘i 


in- 
tegration,” “interpretation”’—of what?— 


“meaningful,” “potential clients,” or about 
“contacting” this person or that—not to 
mention a long list of other terms as far re- 
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moved from “basic English” as possible— 
we are inventing a “gobblegedook” lan- 
guage that we would do well to avoid. The 
English have had a good laugh out of Mr. 
Maverick’s “gobbledegook” (see the Man- 
chester Guardian, Weekly Edition, June 23, 
1944), but social workers in our own coun- 
try might do well to remember this de- 
scriptive term. 


THE “G.I. BILL OF RIGHTS” 


HE important act* passed by Congress 
Fics adjournment for the party con- 
ventions is so important that a summary is 
presented here, although many of our 
readers will be studying copies of the law 
before this Review appears. 

Under this omnibus measure’ providing 
benefits for veterans of World War II, they 
may with government help buy or repair a 
home, buy and stock up a farm, start a new 
business, get a high-school or college educa- 
tion, draw special unemployment benefits 
if unable to find work, be assured of free and 
adequate hospitalization. 


It is important to know exactly what the 
Government now offers, what the terms, the 
conditions, the opportunities are in each field. 


FIRST, THE OPPORTUNITY FOR HOME 
BUYING OR FOR BUYING A FARM 


A qualified veteran will be able to get the 
Veterans’ Administration to arrange for a Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loan for buying or building 
a home or for making repairs, alterations, and 
improvements on a home. Such loans also may 
be obtained by a veteran to pay off back taxes 
or delinquent debts on homes. The Government 
will guarantee 50 per cent of the loan up to 
$2,000 and will pay the first year’s interest on 
the part of the loan that it guarantees. Thus, 


t 78th Cong., 2d sess., c. 268. 


2 The following summary is reprinted from a 
statement by Congressman Alvin E. O’Konski of 
Wisconsin, Congressional Record, July 7, 1944, Ap- 
pendix, pp. 3669-70. Benefits are extended to men 
and women of the armed services who have other 
than dishonorable discharges and who have served 90 
days since September 15, 1940, or less than go days 
if they have service-connected disabilities. 
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a veteran can borrow up to $4,000, with the 
Government standing behind half of it. 

These loans can be made by a bank, loan as- 
sociation, or any other lending agency, includ- 
ing an individual or friend of the veteran. If you 
are a veteran who obtains such a loan, you 
would have to satisfy the lender as to collateral 
on your share. But, in the case of buying a home, 
the home could be used as collateral. Interest 
on these loans cannot exceed 4 per cent, and 
they must be repaid in full within 20 years. 

In addition, the Government will guarantee 
fully a secondary loan up to 20 per cent of the 
cost of the property. But the total amount guar- 
anteed by the Government in both loans can- 
not exceed $2,000. This provision makes it pos- 
sible for veterans to get cash for original down 
payments on homes. Interest on such secondary 
loans can run up to 5 per cent. Veterans have 
until 2 years after the war or 2 years after their 
discharge—whichever is later—to take advan- 
tage of the loan opportunities. 

Loans on the same basis are available for 
veterans who want to buy farms. Money from 
the loans may be used to purchase land, build- 
ings, livestock, machinery, or other equipment 
or for making repairs and improvements. But 
if you are a veteran and want to buy a farm, 
you must show that you know something about 
farming and‘are likely to make a success of the 
undertaking. 


SUPPOSE A VETERAN WANTS TO 
SET UP HIS OWN BUSINESS 


Here the procedure and conditions for get- 
ting loans are about the same as those for buy- 
ing homes or farms. The money may be used to 
buy an established business or land, buildings, 
supplies, equipment, machinery, and so forth. 
Secondary loans also are available for down 
payments. But if you are getting a loan for this 
purpose, the Veterans’ Administration will want 
to know something about your background and 
experience in this business. In other words, you 
will have to show that you will make a success 
of it. Even so, it is expected that many veterans 
will want to start their own business and will be 
helped. 

IF IT IS A MATTER OF EDUCATION OR TRAINING 


When a veteran qualifies for a college, school, 
or training course, the Government will pay up 
to $500 a year to cover tuition, laboratory fees, 
cost of books, and so forth. The student also 
will get $50 a month living allowance, plus $25 a 
month if he has a wife or other dependents. He 
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may choose his school, but he must keep up 
with the work or he will be dropped. 

If a veteran was under 25 when he entered 
the service he may return to school even though 
his education was not interrupted. That is, he 
may have left school and been working when he 
entered service. But anyone who was 25 or over 
when he went into service must show, in order 
to qualify, that his education was impeded, de- 
layed, interrupted, or interfered with. However, 
any veteran who desires a refresher or retraining 
course may take such a course for 1 year. 

A veteran who qualified for college or other 
schooling will be able to remain at Government 
expense for 1 year. Then if he qualifies for fur- 
ther education, he can remain for the length of 
time, up to a total of 4 years, that he served be- 
tween September 15, 1940, and the end of the 
war. He has until 2 years after his discharge or 
after the war ends to return to school. The 
Government-paid education program stops 7 
years after the war ends. 


NEXT, AS TO UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 


Ex-service men and women will be able to 
claim unemployment benefits of $20 a week 
for up to 52 weeks if they cannot find jobs. They 
will be entitled to 4 weeks of unemployment 
benefits for each month of service, plus addi- 
tional time allowance for the first 90 days of 
service. But they are supposed to register with a 
public employment agency, such as the United 
States Employment Service, and accept suitable 
work if offered. Furthermore, they will be dis- 
qualified from unemployment benefits if they 
give up suitable jobs without reason, are fired 
for misconduct, or, in certain cases, go out on 
strike. Unemployment benefits will be available 
to a veteran until 2 years after his discharge or 2 
years after the war, whichever is later. 

Cash benefits also are provided for self- 
employed veterans who make less than $100 a 
month. They can have the Government make 
up the difference between their net earnings and 
$100 a month; this benefit is allowed up to 52 
weeks according to length of service. 


In his “Letter to Members” of July 18, 
1944, Howard Russell, director of the 
American Public Welfare Association, in- 
cluded the following statement about the 
administration of the new act: 

Hardly had the G.I. Bill been passed when 


Brigadier General Frank T. Hines, Administra_ 
tor of Veterans Affairs, issued a statement in_ 
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terpreting the bill in terms of administration. 
This statement indicated that “functionally the 
duties and responsibilities under the act, with 
the exception of those pertaining to employ- 
ment of veterans, are distributed among existing 
Veterans Administration agencies or services.”’ 
For example, administration of the educational 
benefits is assigned to the same general jurisdic- 
tion which is now administering vocational re- 
habilitation. The guarantee of loans and pay- 
ment of unemployment allowances will be han- 
dled by the service now responsibie for finance 
matters. Legal questions and actions are the re- 
sponsibility of the solicitor and all of these serv- 
ices function through the 102 Veterans Admin- 
istration field offices throughout the country. 

General Hines states that widespread coop- 
eration with existing public and private agen- 
cies will be their keynote in administration of 
education loans and unemployment benefits 
provided by the G.I. Bill. At present it is con- 
templated that unemployment allowances pro- 
vided by Title V will be paid either by the 
State Unemployment Agencies or by railroad 
retirement board field agencies. 


A NATIONAL GO-TO-SCHOOL DRIVE 


VERY timely “handbook for communi- 
ties’? has been issued by the United 
States Children’s Bureau and the United 
States Office of Education to help in pro- 
moting the Go-to-School Drive which is 
indorsed by the War Manpower Commission 
and the Office of War Information. 

This excellent handbook is addressed to 
“parents, teachers, students, and all other 
citizens concerned with the future of our 
Nation,” to help them in their efforts to 
“enroll and keep the Nation’s boys and 
girls of high-school age in school, either full 
time or in a well-planned school-and-work 
program, until they complete their courses.” 
National campaign materials have been pre- 
pared for use in local publicity efforts to 
promote the Go-to-School Drive. 

This is a new kind of document from 
these government bureaus. Here are ‘‘action 
ideals for teachers and school administra- 


t National Go-to-School Drive, 1944-45 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1944). 
Pp. 20. $0.05. 


tors, for employers, for labor unions, for 
parent-teacher, civic, and church groups, 
and for youth-serving agencies. Here are 
clear simple suggestions about “How to 
Present the Go-to-School Idea.” Here are 
“themes for youth,” “themes for parents,” 
“themes for employers,” and “themes for 
citizens generally.” 

This is a unique, timely, and useful ap- 
peal to all friends of children, and here are 
the facts you need to persuade the boy or 
girl of high-school age—and the parents of 
these children—of the importance for the 
long future of the education that our de- 
mocracy offers them. 

There is no kind or variety of case work 
that will make up for what the boy or girl 
loses when he does not go to high school. 
Here is one of the important basic services 
that every case worker must make sure her 
clients do not lose. 

The facts of the present situation are 
stated as follows: 


For a generation until the present war our 
country slowly but steadily built up its high- 
school enrollment. In 1940-41 the number of 
students reached its all-time high of 7,244,000. 
Then the tide of students started flowing out of 
school. 

Each year of the war has seen fewer boys and 
girls in high-school classes. In 1941-42 there 
was a shrinkage of 300,000. Another drop of 
300,000 occurred in the next year. In 1943-44 
high-school rolls were down another 400,000. 

That was a drop of 1,000,000 students in 3 
years. 

We are back now to the high-school enroll- 
ment we had in 1934. 

A part of this drop was due to a decrease in 
the number of boys and girls of high-school age. 
Most of it points directly to the great increase 
in the number of boys and girls going to work. 


Will you help them to go back to school? 


WELFARE WORKERS NEED 
THESE PUBLICATIONS 
LL welfare workers are concerned with 
the problems of child labor and youth 
employment; and, at the present time, with 
illegal employment of children increasing 
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and with the legal employment of children 
being greatly expanded, it is important that 
welfare workers should have the best pos- 
sible guidance in helping families with chil- 
dren to get the best possible advice about 
whether these children should or should not 
be employed in one occupation or another. 
The following publications, which have re- 
cently been released by the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the United States Department of 
Labor, will be very helpful indeed: 


Advisory Standards for the Safe Employment 
of Young Workers. No. 1 in the series, 
“Which Jobs for Young Workers?” Re- 
vised March, 1944. Pp. 8. 


Good Conditions Make for Good Results 
When Boys and Girls Work on Farms. 
Folder 32. 1944. Pp. 4. (A list of safe- 
guards for the employment of young peo- 
ple on farms for use by groups concerned 
with farm-work programs for youth.) 


Work Leaders for Groups of Nonfarm Youth 
Employed in Agriculture. Bureau Pub. 
305. 1944. Pp. 10. (Why work leaders 
are needed, who can qualify, where to 
look for work leaders, and how to pre- 
pare them for the job.) 


Boys and Girls Employed in Agricultural 
Programs—1943. February, 1944. Pp. 7. 


The Effect of the War on Child-Labor Legisla- 
tion during 1943. November, 1943. Pp. 7. 


Employment of Children in Bowling Alleys. 
January, 1944. Pp. 2. 


Five Years of Federal Control of Child Labor. 
December, 1943. Pp. 12. 


These publications, which may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Chief of the United 
States Children’s Bureau, are too brief for 
review—the last four are reprints from the 
magazine, The Child, published by the Bu- 
reau—but all of them may be had free of 
charge upon request; and welfare workers 
who do not have these publications will 
want to ask for them. 


THE RIGHT OF THE PARENT AND 
THE MEDICAL CARE OF 
A CHILD 


CALIFORNIA juvenile court judge was 
faced with a difficult problem when he 
was asked to make a young girl a ward of 
the court and order her removal from her 
home to a sanatorium in opposition to the 
expressed desire of the mother and the girl 
herself that she should remain at home. The 
dilemma presented to the judge was not un- 
like the situation presented to the Washing- 
ton Supreme Court regarding the right of 
the court to intervene and order an opera- 
tion which the parents had refused to ap- 
prove. This very interesting case’ was dis- 
cussed in an earlier number of this Review.? 
The Washington court refused to consider 
the girl a destitute dependent child because 
she needed medical and surgical treatment, 
which the parents were unwilling to have her 
undergo. 

In the California case the judge refused 
to order the girl’s removal to the sanatori- 
um. When the girl finally died at home, the 
judge was criticized for the decision he had 
made. From this point we quote from an im- 
portant public health journal’ which re- 
cently published a letter from the judge to 
someone who had criticized him. Although 
this case was decided some time ago, the 
problem will continue to be faced, and the 
recent publication of this letter will further 
the discussion. 


Dr. William P. Shepard, Welfare Division of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, San 
Francisco, has called to the attention of the 
Managing Editor “‘an amazing and educational 
document which deserves wider dissemination.” 
Dr. Shepard has secured the permission of the 
author, Honorable Marion G. Woodward, Judge 
of the Superior Court No. 3 of San Joaquin 
County, California, to publish the letter. 

“My purpose in calling it to your attention,” 
writes Dr. Shepard, “is that so many health 
officers, some of them lacking in experience, are 


* In re Hudson, 126 Pac. (2d) 765 (1942). 

2 See XVI (September, 1942), 535-36. 

3 American Journal of Public Health and the Na- 
tion’s Health, XXXIV (May, 1944), 532-34. 
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so inclined to resort to compulsion when per- 
suasion and education are the indicated pro- 
cedure. Persuasion and education take so much 
more time and effort and are not always 100 
per cent successful. Nevertheless, many health 
officers of my acquaintance at least do not ap- 
preciate the viewpoint expressed by Judge 
Woodward.” 


[The letter was as follows:] 


Your letter of the 17th, informing me of the 
death of Miss ,a minor whom I refused to 
adjudge a ward of the Juvenile Court in order 
that she might be compelled to accept hospitali- 
zation, and taking me to task for failure to ‘‘co- 
operate,”’ has been received. 

It would serve no useful purpose to suggest 
the impropriety of your letter. The point of 
view behind it, however, interests me. Were it 
not for the fact that individual rights are be- 
ing ruthlessly subordinated to the state the 
world over, I should be quite startled by the 
subtle implications of your language. But re- 
gardless of my personal reactions, the letter in- 
dicates that you have not considered the broad- 
er aspects of the problem. 

First of all, I must point out that the Superi- 
or Court is not a benevolent or educational 
agency which may be expected to “‘cooperate” 
with community philanthropy or other worthy 
effort. Nor is it a Gestapo for dealing with those 
under-privileged members of society who have 
not caught up with our advanced standards and 
who often irritate us by their stupidity and lack 
of appreciation. On the other hand, the Court is 
a tribunal whose main function is to determine 
facts and declare the law applicable thereto. It 
is not at all concerned with the consequences of 
its official acts, nor has it any cooperative or 
other connection with the undeclared policy- 
making power of the State. This does not mean 
that judges themselves are always in personal 
accord with their judgments and decrees, or are 
unmindful of the fact that perhaps better social 
results could be obtained had a particular de- 
cision been different. 

In the case the young woman was 
not referred to ‘‘my court” for aid as that word 
is ordinarily understood. She had been living at 
home with her widowed mother and had vio- 
lated no law. She was, therefore, neither a de- 
linquent nor a dependent. Her home, it may be 
admitted, was humble and probably contained 
little more than the bare necessities of life; but 
she was happy and contented there and desired 











to remain, and her mother and brother wished 
her to do so. This being true, the petition for 
making her a ward of the Juvenile Court was 
somewhat of a subterfuge, although the broad 
language of the statute could have been made 
to fit the situation had I wished to avail my- 
self of it. 

The “aid” sought from me, in my official 
capacity, was a coercive order requiring the 
mother, against her will and without her con- 
sent, to place the girl in the Sanatorium. 
In other words, the health authorities finding 
no necessity for quarantine measures, which, 
in many cases, may be resorted to when the pub- 
lic health is endangered, and discovering no law 
requiring the compulsory isolation of tuber- 
culosis victims, thought it would be quite ap- 
propriate if the Juvenile Court would intervene 
and, under its wide discretionary powers, ap- 
ply the necessary force. I declined to do so and 
have no apologies to make for the decision. 
Parenthetically, it may be observed that pro- 
cedures of this kind are almost invariably direct- 
ed against illiterate and poverty-stricken in- 
dividuals who must dumbly accept all official 
up-lift invasions of their private rights because 
they have neither the means nor, in many in- 
stances, the intelligence to resist. 

The problem then has several aspects. You 
approach it from the humanitarian side, which 
is always a worthy approach and one that can- 
not lightly be brushed aside. 

As an expert in a highly specialized field, 
you know that tuberculosis, one of mankind’s 
greatest enemies, can best be treated in a well 
equipped and properly located. sanitarium. 
Quite naturally you have little patience with a 
sufferer who fails to perceive so obvious a fact; 
and, from your letter, I gather that you like- 
wise have little patience with a judge who ap- 
parently disregards scientific truth and, with a 
great show of obsequiousness to the rabble, 
sends a tuberculosis victim home instead of 
placing her in a hospital. 

I do not wish to be too critical of this view- 
point, but I insist that there are other factors to 
be considered, especially if one is charged with 
any sort of governmental responsibility. I am 
well aware of those borderline cases where pa- 
rental ignorance comes into conflict with recog- 
nized medical standards and where the hazard is 
more individual than public. And I am always 
sorely tempted to do what I personally know will 
be best for the individual even though there is 
some violation of personal rights. In some of 
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these situations it seems fatuous to talk about 
personal rights. On the other hand, the most of 
us think and act, as the late Justice Cardozo 
once pointed out to the law students of Yale 
University, as our class thinks and acts; and, 
once we have arrived at an opinion with re- 
spect to what is good for others, we rather like 
the idea of giving it the force of the law. In the 
Juvenile Court this thought is constantly up- 
permost in my mind. The hearings are held be- 
hind closed doors and the persons involved are 
not only helpless but seldom represented by 
counsel. How easily then the Juvenile Court 
could degenerate into a star chamber proceed- 
ings with the judge imposing his own particular 
brand of culture and morals onindigent people— 
all under the guise of an extraordinary emer- 
gency! E 

Under our form of government, the family 
is the unit of society and the relation of parent 
and child should not be judicially disturbed un- 
less the family situation is intolerable accord- 
ing to minimum standards. Ordinary poverty 
is generally the excuse but it is not always a 
justification for interference. And the same may 
be said of illiteracy. In other words, a poverty- 
stricken illiterate does not necessarily by that 
fact alone, forfeit the natural right of being the 
head of his family and making decisions for his 
minor children. These decisions are not always 
wise, and I have already said, there are many 
occasions when I am sorely tempted to over- 
ride them and make the decision myself. The 
law is broad and those invasions of personal 
liberty can always find justification in the fact 
that a benefit is to be conferred on the recipient. 


It should never be a question of what a judge 
has the power to do under broad statutes and 
conflicting legal precedents, but what he ought 
to do, keeping in mind always the entire picture 
of personal rights and their historic background. 
In recent years we have seen whole populations 
abroad yield to the seduction of paternalism, 
with its promises of prosperity and a better life, 
only to be ruthlessly exploited and persecuted. 
We do not want the lust for power which is now 
dominating the minds of so many little men, to 
wreck our heritage of freedom and individual 
initiative. To this end judges cannot approach 
any problem, even that of providing medical 
care for the indigent, without being alert to 
justify the application of force. If we could 
speak with absolute finality as to what is good 
and what is bad perhaps the end would often 
justify the means. But we cannot do this. 


When a child needs medical or surgical care 
and is without parent or guardian, as often 
happens, I am only too glad to furnish the neces- 
sary consent. But when a parent, because of 
ignorance, opposes a particular method of treat- 
ment for his child, I do not always feel that I 
am justified in using compulsion, although I 
find myself out of sympathy with his viewpoint. 
Such was the case with the family. One 
child had previously died after hospitalization 
and the illiterate mother believed that 
would also die if sent away from her home. You 
may rest assured that I did not overlook the 
possibilities of this situation. Because our Ju- 
venile Court sessions are quite informal, I spent 
the greater part of an afternoon trying to per- 
suade the mother and the girl to accept the 
medical advice which had been given them. I 
pointed out the advantages which your splendid 
sanitarium offered and also the probability of 
death if the girl remained at home, but I could 
not penetrate the stupidity and superstition of 
these people and the session ended with con- 
siderable unpleasantness. I did, however, re- 
spect their rights and I would do the same again. 

Of course, as you must know, I am under no 
obligation to justify or defend any decision I 
may be called upon to make. I thought, how- 
ever, you would appreciate this viewpoint which 
I have developed at too great a length..... 








THE WACs HAVE FEW “DE- 
PENDENTS” 


OME interest has been expressed from 
time to time in the question of depend- 
ency benefits granted to members of the 
families of the WACs. According to an As- 
sociated Press dispatch last month, Briga- 
dier General H. N. Gilbert, director of the 
office of Dependency Benefits, has made 
public some interesting figures. Only four 
husbands in the country are getting War 
Department dependency benefits because of 
wives enlisted in the Women’s Army Corps. 
Only 2.5 per cent of the estimated 75,000 
WACs have arranged benefits for any mem- 
bers of their families. General Gilbert said his 
office was handling only 82 WAC cases in- 
volving children. The rest, besides the four 
husbands, consist of 2,070 cases of Class B 
dependents—parents, brothers, and sisters. 
Unlike the men in the Army, the WACs 
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must make application and establish the fact 
that there is dependency in their families for 
the latter to get benefits. Women with de- 
pendent children under fourteen are barred 
from becoming WACs. However, there are 
4,419 enlisted women and 397 WAC officers 
who have arranged to have part of their pay 
assigned to other persons. 


EPIDEMICS AFTER THE WAR? 


.. no great epidemics such as followed 
the last World War are now foreseen 
is the substance of a reassuring statement 
made at a press conference in London by an 
American described as a senior official of 
the health division of U.N.R.R.A. 

Reports from underground sources and a 
careful reading of medical journals in oc- 
cupied or satellite countries were said by this 
official to show no signs yet of uncontrollable 
epidemics. “There is typhus in Poland, but 
it is endemic rather than epidemic. The 
disease also has broken out in Rumania, but 
not on a large scale. Efficient new delousing 
powders have robbed typhus of most of its 
terror” (New York Times, July 28, 1944). 

Tuberculosis is reported to have gained 
ground generally throughout Europe. The 
Netherlands, whose health service had al- 
most wiped out ‘malaria, is again suffering 
from this disease as a result of German in- 
terference with the drainage system. 

Dr. Wilbur A. Sawyer, director of health 
at the U.N.R.R.A.’s Washington head- 
quarters, on his arrival in London last 
month, said that while the occupied coun- 
tries of western Europe would require medi- 
cal supplies on a large scale, they would need 
few doctors or nurses from abroad. No out- 
break of influenza such as followed the last 
war is anticipated. 


THE WINFRED LYNN CASE AGAIN: 
SEGREGATION IN THE ARMED 
FORCES 
HE important case in the Unites Stated 
Circuit Court of Appeals, United States 


ex rel. Lynn v. Downer" has been referred to 
before in this Review.? In this case a Negro 


who was inducted into the Army petitioned 
for a writ of habeas corpus, asking release 
from the Army on the ground that he was in- 
ducted “‘as a member of a ‘Negro quota’ ” in 
violation of the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940 ,which provided that “‘in the 
selection and training of men under this Act, 
and in the interpretation and execution of 
the provisions of this Act, there shall be no 
discrimination against any person on ac- 
count of race or color.” 

The history of the case goes back to the 
time when Winfred Lynn, “a young Negro 
landscape gardener,” was notified by his 
Local Board that he had been classified 1-A. 
“He replied by letter: ‘Please be informed 
that I am ready to serve in any unit of the 
armed forces of my country which is not 
segregated by race. Unless I am assured that 
I can serve in a mixed regiment and that I 
will not be compelled to serve in a unit un- 
democratically selected as a Negro group, 
I will refuse to report for induction.’ ”’ 

After two months he was charged with 
draft evasion, pleaded not guilty, and was 
held on $2,500 bail. Then Winfred’s brother, 
Conrad Lynn, an attorney, asked a writ of 
habeas corpus, which was granted; and a 
hearing was set for December 4. Efforts 
were made to persuade Winfred and his 
brother to drop the case. Finally, because 
there seemed no other way of securing from 
the court any action on the case, Lynn was 
persuaded to submit to induction and then 
seek a writ of habeas corpus. This was done; 
but the writ was denied by the judge, who 
refused to hear the argument. The case was 
then appealed to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. There, by a decision of 
two to one, the action of the lower court was 
upheld. 

The question “Does the existence of 
separate Negro quotas mean that the calls 
for induction are ‘precisely in turn’ under 
the draft?” was considered by the court. 
The Selective Service Regulations ({2d ed.], 


1140 Federal Reporter (2d) 397 (February 2, 
1944). 

2 March, 1944, p. 104. 

3 Quoted in Nation, July 1, 1944, p. 15. 
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sec. 623.1 [c]), read as follows: “(c) In classi- 
fying a registrant there shall be no discrimi- 
nation for or against him because of his race, 
creed, or color, or because of his membership 
or activity in any labor, political, religious, 
or other organizations. Each registrant shall 
receive equal and fair justice.” 

The court reviewed the Army’s history of 
separate regiments of whites and Negroes, 
going back to a statute of 1866 making pro- 
vision for separate Negro regiments; and the 
provisions of the Selective Service Law and 
the Selective Service Regulations were care- 
fully considered. And the court said: 


If the Congress had intended to prohibit 
separate white and Negro quotas and calls we 
believe it would have expressed such intention 
more definitely than by the general prohibition 
against discrimination appearing in section 4. 
Moreover, it is not without significance, we 
think, that the induction procedure which has 
been established has never been altered by con- 
gressional action, although the Act has been 
often amended since its original enactment. In 
our opinion the statutory provisions which the 
appellant invokes mean no more than that 
Negroes must be accorded privileges substan- 
tially equal to those afforded whites in the mat- 
ter of volunteering, induction, training and 
service under the Act; in other words, separate 
quotas in the requisitions based on relative 
racial proportions of the men subject to call do 
not constitute the prohibited ‘‘discrimination.’’4 


Fortunately, there was an important dis- 
senting opinion by Circuit Judge Charles E. 
Clark. To his open, honest, and able mind 
the Draft Act of 1940 means what it says. 
We can only quote briefly from Judge 
Clark’s dissenting opinion: 

The statute presents a closely integrated 
system of selection of fit registrants according 
to state and local quotas based on the number of 
available men, with an overriding prohibition 
against any discrimination in selection for race 
or color; and the history of this prohibition 
shows just how overriding it was intended to be. 

In stating the legislative history, the opinion 
stresses the fact that segregation had previously 
existed in the Army and that the Wagner and 
Fish amendments to the Selective Training and 
Service Act were made in the light of that fact. 


4 Lynnv. Downer, 140 Fed. (2d) 397 at 401 (1944). 
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It argues, therefore, that the amendments, fol- 
lowing cases dealing with discrimination 
claimed to be repugnant to the Fourteenth 
Amendment, require only equal, even if sepa- 
rate, treatment of Negro inductees while in 
the Army. All that can be accepted without 
reaching our conclusion; that requires the fur- 
ther step which overlooks the expressed purpose 
of the proponents and nullifies the provision 
that in the selection of men for induction there 
shall be no discrimination against any person 
on account of race or color.s 


Dwight Macdonald in an account of the 
case in the Nation last year® pointed out 
that it would raise important constitutional 
issues when it came before the United States 
Supreme Court. The case was appealed to 
the United States Supreme Court; but our 
highest court refused to pass upon it, on the 
ground that it had become a moot case since 
Winfred Lynn’s superior officer had retired 
and Lynn himself had been removed from 
the jurisdiction of the court by having been 
sent overseas.’ 

Winfred Lynn is a simple, direct person 
with strong convictions on the subject of 
racial discrimination and with the law on his 
side. 

This most recent chapter in the Lynn 
case, the appeal to the United States Su- 
preme Court, is discussed in another very 
interesting article in the Nation (July 1, 
1944), “The Supreme Court’s New Moot 
Suit,” by Dwight Macdonald. We quote 
from this article: 


Lawyers generally feel they have a good 
chance of getting the Supreme Court to review 
a case if they can get a split decision in the 
Circuit Court. But the Lynn case is not just 
another lawsuit. It is full of political dynamite. 
It was not too surprising, therefore, when the 
Supreme Court on May 29 last announced it 
would not review the Lynn case. (This tech- 
nique of evasion was also used in the Min- 
neapolis Trotskyists’ case. By simply refusing 
to review, the court is able to allow reactionary 
decisions to stand without compromising its 
reputation for liberalism.) What was surprising 


5 Ibid. 
6 Nation, CLVI (February 20, 1943), 268. 
764 Supreme Court Reporter 1263. 
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was the reason the court gave for refusing to 
hear the case: ‘The petition for writ of certiorari 
is moot, it appearing that petitioner no longer is 
in respondent’s custody, U.S. ex rel. Innes v. 
Crystal, 319 U.S. 755, and cases cited.” 

A case becomes “moot’’ when it has changed 
in such a way that it can no longer be decided 
one way or the other. When Lynn originally 
brought his suit, he was in the “custody” of 
Colonel Downer, commandant at Camp Upton, 
New York. Hence Colonel Downer is named as 
the “respondent” who is asked to produce the 
“body” of Winfred Lynn. Since then, Lynn has 
completed his training and is now serving over- 
seas in the Pacific area. Hence he is no longer in 
the custody of the “‘respondent” and the case is 
moot. Even had he remained at Upton, the case 
would still be moot, by this reasoning, for 
Colonel Downer himself has now been retired 


‘from the army because of age. 


Mr. Macdonald’s article suggests that 
whether the Lynn case can be sidetracked as 
“moot” will be decided this fall, when 
Arthur Garfield Hays appeals to the court to 
reconsider its refusal to review the case. The 
Macdonald article concludes with this para- 
graph: 

The Workers’ Defense League, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, and the March on Washington Move- 
ment plan to file supporting briefs amicus curiae, 
and the Lynn Committee to Abolish Segrega- 
tion in the Armed Forces is planning a publicity 
campaign. Unless public opinion causes the 
court to reverse itself, the chances of getting a 
legal test—let alone winning it—of the anti- 
discrimination section of the 1940 Draft Act 
will henceforth be slight, and jimcrow in uni- 
form will be more strongly intrenched than ever. 


The Supreme Court is able and apparent- 
ly willing to evade questions fundamental to 
democracy such as (1) the relation in the 
Selective Service of segregation to discrimi- 
nation; (2) whether or not a Jim Crow Army 
is compatible with the purposes for which 
this war is supposed to be fought. 

By calling this a “moot case,” the higher 
court allowed the decision of the lower court 
against these basic principles of our democ- 
racy to stand. Students of the part the court 
plays in the developing drama of human 


rights and democracy will follow this case 
to the end. 
S. P. B. 


SOCIAL WORKERS AND RACE 
PREJUDICE 


HE welfare group have traditionally 

been a liberal group. Today the Negroes 
are our clients in large numbers, and we be- 
lieve in their capacity to be good, hardwork- 
ing, honest, and competent citizens and we 
want them to have the fair chance and the 
equal opportunity that the Constitution of 
the United States promised them. Many of 
us do not know the Japanese in the same 
way, but we believe in the constitutional 
rights of all our citizens and of the aliens we 
have admitted to live and work in this coun- 
try. A recent pamphlet by Carey McWil- 
liams on What about Our Japanese-Ameri- 
cans?! is a very timely, readable statement 
of the case for our Japanese-Americans that 
many social workers will be glad to have. 
Here is a careful, factual account of the 
evacuation which has placed large numbers 
of American-born Japanese, who of course 
are American citizens, in a position of great 
hardship and has denied them the rights 
which the Constitution guaranteed to all 
American citizens. 

Was evacuation necessary? Mr. Mc- 
Williams reminds us that “no Japanese- 
Americans, either in Hawaii or on the main- 
land, have been convicted of either sabotage 
or espionage.” The McWilliams pamphlet 
says: 

Undeniably there were dangerous individuals 
among the resident west-coast Japanese. But 
these individuals were well known to the au- 
thorities. They were promptly arrested on De- 
cember 7 both in Hawaii and on the west coast. 
For over five years there had been a constant 
check on both the Issei and the Nisei. Our in- 
telligence services were fully informed. The fact 
that the military authorities had never con- 
templated mass evacuation until public agita- 
tion began to develop in favor of the idea in- 
dicated that they did not regard the risk as 


t Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Pp. 31. $0.10. 
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serious. In an article that appeared in Harper’s 
Magazine, a Naval Intelligence officer in South- 
ern California declared that in his opinion mass 
evacuation was not necessary and that the 
overwhelming majority of the people were 
loyal. 


While it may be idle now, as Mr. Mc- 
Williams says, “‘to review the pros and cons 
of mass evacuation,” we must not forget 
that 


mass evacuation has placed the entire resident 
Japanese-American minority under a cloud of 
suspicion. The fact that evacuation was or- 
dered, for example, is now being cited as proof 
of the disloyal character of the entire group. 
Actually, there is no basis whatever in the 
available evidence for such an inference. It 
is also interesting to note that some of the 
groups that were most active in California 
in urging evacuation of every person of Jap- 
anese ancestry from the west coast were, 
at the same time, strenuously opposed to the 
evacuation of a single person of Japanese an- 
cestry from Hawaii. Some of these groups, 
moreover, had a freely acknowledged economic 
interest in mass evacuation. Immediately after 
Pearl Harbor, the Shipper-Grower Association 
of Salinas, California, sent Mr. Austin E. An- 
son to Washington to lobby for evacuation. 
“We’re charged with wanting to get rid of the 
Japs for selfish reasons,”’ said Mr. Anson. “We 
might as well be honest. We do. It’s a question 
of whether the white man lives on the Pacific 
Coast or the brown man [Saturday Evening 
Post, May 9, 1942].” 


Whether the mass evacuation of Jap- 
anese-American citizens was constitutional 
or not is reviewed again by Mr. McWil- 
liams. He reminds us that Mr. Justice Mur- 
phy of the United States Supreme Court? 
said that the curfew order “goes to the very 
brink of constitutional power”; and Mr. 
Justice Douglas wrote: “Detention for rea- 
sonable cause is one thing. Detention on ac- 
count of ancestry is another.” 

The facts about the creation of the War 
Relocation Authority and the work of the 
W.R.A. will be found in this pamphlet with 
a helpful discussion of the many unsolved 


2In the case of Hirabayashi v. Unites States, 63 
Supreme Court Reporter 1375; 320 U.S. 81 (1943). 





problems to be faced in the long future. Mr. 
McWilliams’ pamphlet is a challenge to 
every social worker to think clearly and to 
help others to think clearly about the days 
ahead. 

The problem of equity and justice for the 
Negro is an older problem and one that we 
must help to solve. It seems well to quote 
here some extracts from an interesting letter 
from a Negro soldier, published recently in 
the New Republic (June 26, 1944). This let- 
ter “was written by a Negro soldier in the 
United States Army who was brought up in 
the North and is now stationed in the Deep 
South.” The editors of the New Republic 
vouch for his intelligence and honesty. 


.... There is not much enjoyment in a place 
like this. I don’t seem to understand the situa- 
tion here. We were drafted to try to win the 
war, yet the people here are seemingly still fight- 
ing some previous war. And the bad part about 
it is they are wasting a lot of their good time 
watching and fighting the Negro here. It is a 
one-sided fight, because to my estimation the 
Negro seems to be their best friend. It seems as 
if these people would rather accept the German 
prisoners before they would a Negro..... 

Even on the bus they have only one seat for 
us, the one in the extreme rear. Even if all the 
others are empty, or if there is just one white 
man sitting in the back, we can’t sit there. I 
would like to know just what it is that is wrong. 
Why are we hated so much? I sit around and 
try to figure it out. I have the time because 
there is no place to go and nothing to do. All the 
fellows feel the same way I do. 

They even refuse to sell me anything in the 
main post exchange, the one in the lunchroom. 

While I was in school, my class was touring 
the different buildings. We, had a twenty-five- 
minute break in front of thé PX, so we all lined 
up to buy some doughnuts. When I got to the 
window the girl said: 

“T can’t sell you anything.” 

So I said, “Why?” 

She said, “You can give that white soldier 
your money.” 

I said, “No, why should I?” 

I asked the lieutenant who was in charge, why. 
I said, “I am a soldier, that man is a soldier, and 
we are both supposed to be fighting for the same 
cause. Why should I give him my money to 
walk two steps to buy something for me?” 
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He said, “Well, I know it is wrong, and you 
know it, and they know it is wrong. But no one 
will do anything about it.” 

You know, unless my guess is wrong, some- 
thing drastic is going to happen. I believe there 
is a Supreme Being and I believe He is just. I 
don’t believe that He intends for any of his 
people to be kicked around by any of the oth- 
ers. So you see, I will be a glad soldier to get 
back home to my family and back among civi- 
lized people. 

I try so hard to be a good soldier. But how 
can I, with my blood boiling all the time? 

I hope you haven’t been too bored with this 
note. I could write a book about the South. 


It is encouraging that the Associated 
Press carries a recent dispatch from “some- 
where in France” reporting that Brigadier 
General Oliver Davis, the only Negro gen- 
eral in the United States Army, had told 
war correspondents that there are now 
700,000 Negro troops in the United States 
forces, with approximately 5,000 commis- 
sioned officers, and that he was looking to the 
day when there would be at least 10,000 
Negro officers. Commenting on racial dif- 
ferences, General Davis said, ‘When I 
was in London two years ago our own sol- 
diers didn’t get along so well with each oth- 
er but now on this side I have been told 
there is no racial unpleasantness.”’ He said 
he had found morale among Negro troops 
in Normandy “very high—I haven’t heard 
a growl yet.” 

This protest from an intelligent and 
honest Negro soldier calls for thoughtful 
consideration from all of us. If we are to 
have a “Century of the Common Man,” 
surely equity and justice for the minority 
groups in our own democracy must come as 
one of the basic reforms. 


REPEAL THE RACIAL IMMIGRA- 
TION EXCLUSIONIST LAWS 


HE repeal of the Chinese exclusion acts 
has led to a more intelligent and gen- 
erous attitude toward other racial discrimi- 
nations in the present immigration laws. 
The Indian League of America has been urg- 
ing the repeal of the Indian exclusion law, 


and such a bill is now before the Congress. 
But what is needed is a bill that will end 
discrimination against other Asiatic races. 
Our laws now discriminate against the peo- 
ple of Afghanistan, Burma, India, Indo- 
China, Japan, Korea, Malaya, Nether- 
lands Indies, Philippines, and Thailand. 
Under the quota system the numbers ad- 
mitted each year would be exceedingly 
small, but we would record our repudiation 
of the doctrine of racial inferiority now in 
force. 


ANOTHER GOOD SUPREME 
COURT OPINION 


HE Supreme Court handed down another 
ieee reassuring to social workers and 
to all persons to whom the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Amendments to the United 
States Constitution seem to be actually im- 
perative. The legislature of Florida had 
enacted one of those statutes penalizing em- 
ployees who secure payment of anticipated 
wages and then fail to perform the work for 
which the wages are supposed to be paid. 
The underlying theory of this legislation is 
that those who bargain, one to give labor, 
the other to pay wages, are equal in their 
bargaining capacity. Of course, the legal 
theory is that a contract is an agreement of a 
civil character, that is, having in it no penal 
element, and that a breach of contract gives 
rise to a possible claim for damages, of which 
the collection is again wholly civil with no 
penal element. The Florida legislature, how- 
ever, enacted a statute making it a mis- 
demeanor to secure advances of wages with 
intent to defraud by a promise to perform 
labor and making failure to perform labor 
for which payment had been advanced evi- 
dence of intent to defraud. 

In this case Pollock was arrested on Janu- 
ary 6, 1943, on a warrant issued January 3, 
which charged that on the previous Octo- 
ber 17 he had secured $5.00 for anticipated 
labor which he did not perform. He was 


t Emanuel Pollock v. H. T. Williams, as Sheriff 
of Brevard County, Florida, 12 U.S. Law Week, 4291. 
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taken before the county judge, charged with 
this misdemeanor, pleaded guilty, was sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of $100 or serve sixty 
days in jail, and he was immediately com- 
mitted. A week later a writ of habeas corpus 
was issued by the judge of the circuit court 
directed to the keeper of the jail. The con- 
stitutionality of the statute was challenged, 
and it was pointed out that the defendant 
was neither given counsel nor told that he 
had a right to counsel, although he was with- 
out funds with which to pay counsel. The 
circuit court held the statute to be uncon- 
stitutional and discharged the prisoner. 
There is some interesting, highly technical 
discussion of the situation, which resulted in 
an appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court. The court reviewed the history of the 
developments against which the Florida 
case must be appraised. Justice Jackson de- 
livered the opinion of the court, which was 


in this case unanimous, to the effect that the 


statute was absolutely invalid because it 
violated the Thirteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution and antipeonage statutes 
enacted under the amendment. The prob- 
lem is difficult, for the Florida Supreme 
Court was not clear as to the full meaning of 
the Supreme Court’s holding in Bailey v. 
Alabama and Taylor v. Georgia, to which at- 
tention was called earlier in this Review,? 
cases which went up to the United States 
Supreme Court from Georgia and Alabama, 
in which the ugly problem of peonage in the 
Deep South was dealt with. This case goes 
up from Florida and is another instance of 
the failure of a Negro worker to perform 
services for which it is claimed he has been 
paid in advance. The amount of money (five 
dollars) was small—but the principle was of 
great importance to those who want to de- 
pend on the labor of Negroes. Here again 
the United States Supreme Court in an im- 
portant liberal opinion invalidates a statute 
which makes failure to fulfil a contract to 
give labor for wages a crime instead of sim- 
ply a breach of contract. 

s. FoR. 


2 Social Service Review, XVI (March, 1942), 129. 


NEW LAWS ABOUT THE FAMILY 
IN RUSSIA 


NEW law of the Supreme Soviet on 
marriage, divorce, the family, and 
motherhood has been reported by the cor- 
respondent Maurice Hindus, now in Russia. 
The immediate aim of the law is said to be 
an attempt to “surround the family with 
more external obligations than it has ever 
known since the coming of the Soviets and 
to lighten the economic burden of parents.” 
It is pointed out, further, that the ultimate 
aim is to “make the individual family the 
basic and all-powerful pillar of society to 
increase the heavily depleted population of 
the country.” 

Under the new law there is said to be 
“more restraint—direct and indirect” with 
regard to obtaining divorces than in many 
of our American states. 

The following extract from the article’ 
by Mr. Hindus will be of interest to our 
readers: 


No longer can a man or a woman obtain a 
divorce in Zags—the registration office in which 
the marriage has been recorded—even if, as the 
previous law stipulates, both parties present 
themselves in person and ask for it. As in the 
United States, divorce may be obtained only 
through court action. 

The financial and legal transactions involved 
make divorce almost prohibitive except to per- 
sons of highest earning power, and a most pa- 
tient nature. First, there must be an application 
to the People’s Court. The cost of such an ap- 
plication is 100 rubles (about $20) or twice as 
much as a first divorce under the previous law 
enacted June 26, 1936. The announcement of 
application must be published in a local news- 
paper at the expense of the person making it and 
on the basis of current advertising rates. 

The People’s Court holds a hearing to which 
witnesses are summoned and in which the law- 
yers of both parties may also be engaged. This 
adds to the cost of the divorce. 

But the People’s Court is not authorized to 
grant the separation. Its function is merely to 
clarify the grounds for the action and seek by 
all means at its disposal to effect a reconciliation. 

If the Court fails in such efforts, the case may 


t See the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 10, 1944. 
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be carried to the next higher or to the highest 
court in the land. In the event a divorce is grant- 
ed, the fee is from 500 to 2,000 rubles (about 
$100 to $400) for one or each of the parties as 
the Court may see fit. 

Thus not only the expense but the litigation 
involved makes divorce proceedings in the land 
of the Soviets something trying and burdensome 
as in other lands with rigid divorce laws. 

The new law does not specify the ground on 
which divorce is granted. Presumably some 
future law will deal with the subject. For the 
present it is left to the discretion of the Court. 

Under the new law, a so-called “free love 
union” or “living together” is not barred but it 
is discouraged. [The unmarried mother has 
neither legal nor social nor any other claims on 
the father, who may not be sued by the un- 
married mother for the support of the child.] 

The mother must herself bear the conse- 
quences of what: the Russians call her “frivolous 
behavior” unless through her own efforts or the 
intercession of friends of his or hers, she per- 
suades the father to legalize the union by regis- 
tering it in Zags. 

Yet neither society nor the Government may 
attach any stigma on the child and what is more 
the Government does not withhold from the 
mother financial aid though it is smaller than 
for a woman legally married. 

Illegal operations are more rigorously barred 
than in the earlier law of 1936. Only in the event 
of jeopardy to the health or life of the woman is 
it to be allowed and then by the decision not of 
one physician but of a medical commission. 
This is the old law and also the new. But form- 
erly the penalty for a physician performing an 
illegal operation or the man who persuades a 
woman to undergo it was from one to two years’ 
imprisonment and the provoker herself a fine of 
300 rubles (about $60) for a second offense. 

The new law automatically revokes these 
penalties ani leaves it to the court to impose 
them at its own discretion. Obviously the pur- 
pose is to make the punishments more severe 
than formerly. 

The new law expands state subsidies for chil- 
dren. These begin not with the seventh child as 
provided in the law of 1936, but with the third 
at which time the amount of state aid is 400 
rubles (about $80). On the birth of the fourth 
child, the mother receives 1,300 rubles (about 
$260) and 80 rubles ($16) monthly until the 
child is five years old. 

With each additional child the subsidy in- 


creases in the immediate amount and the 
monthly payment until in the case of the elev- 
enth child the subsidy reaches the sum of 
5,000 rubles ($1,000) as immediate payment 
and 400 rubles ($80) monthly allowance until 
the child attains its fifth birthday. 

The mother of a child born out of legal wed- 
lock received 100 rubles ($20) a month for sup- 
port of the first born, 150 rubles ($30) for the 
support of two children but never more than 200 
rubles ($40) for three or more children. These 
subsidies also end when the children reach their 
fifth birthday. 


Mr. Hindus writes that in his opinion 


there is no doubt Soviet society is seeking to 
cleanse itself of the non-legal or unregistered 
unions. 

The new law provides many other forms of 
aid to mothers, including a dowry for a newly 
born infant of 150 rubles ($30) instead of the 
former 45 rubles ($9). Besides, social insurance 
organizations and others must make it possible 
even now in the midst of war, for a mother to 
spend the sum solely on clothes. 

Supplementing these legal efforts of the So- 
viet state to give the family a fresh and unshak- 
able stability and to discourage illegal or un- 
restricted unions and to encourage large fami- 
lies, as large as the physical condition of a wom- 
an may permit, there is further glorification of 
motherhood by means of medals, one bearing 
the inscription, ‘Mother Hero,” ‘Glorious 
Motherhood” and “Motherhood Medal.” 

The law is silent on birth control. Nor does 
it relate marriage to the church or religion, 
though, as formerly, it doesn’t interfere with 
parents who wish to christen their newly born 
children. 

The law is certain to bear far-reaching social 
and physiological consequences. For one thing, 
henceforth the very word “marriage’”’ will pre- 
suppose a legal consummation. Pairs who may 
have dispensed with it, no matter how long or 
how happily they have been living together, are 
certain to hasten to Zags and validate their 
union. 


How far the tremendous Russian losses 
by death, both on the battlefront and the 
heavy toll taken of civilians in the once 
“occupied” regions, may explain the new 
law is any reader’s guess, but there is every 
reason to regard this law as a means of re- 
storing the population losses. 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK, 1944 


HE meeting of the National Conference 

late last May was a wartime meeting, 
but it was also, as many members said, “like 
an old-time meeting.” It was certainly suc- 
cessful, and old members and new members 
were glad that the president of the confer- 
ence, Elizabeth Wisner of New Orleans, and 
the secretary, Howard Knight, had gone 
ahead with the plans in spite of the war- 
time difficulties. 

While the war changed the emphasis in 
the programs in every conference section, 
there was abundant evidence of the need for 
this periodic opportunity to talk things over 
and think things through. At this late date 
it does not seem useful to try to review the 
various programs other than to commend 
their variety and interest for large numbers 
of social workers. 

Dr. Ellen C. Potter, of the New Jersey 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
was elected president of the next conference; 
and the three vice-presidents are Linton B. 
Swift of New York, Lea D. Taylor of Chi- 
cago, and Anita J. Faatz of the Maryland 
State Department. 

Members elected to the executive com- 
mittee included Harry M. Cassidy, Berke- 
ley; Helen R. Jeter, Washington, D.C.; Lil- 
lian J. Johnson, Seattle, Washington; 
Maude T. Barrett, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; 
Rudolph T. Danstedt, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; Elizabeth S. Magee, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Mary B. Holsinger, Albany, New York. 

The Time and Place Committee was un- 
able, under the circumstances, to decide 
upon a proper meeting place for the 1945 
conference, but the executive committee 
was given power to make the important de- 
cision regarding where and when the next 
conference will be held. Conference opinion 
was clearly expressed as to the importance 
of meeting again next year. 

The nominations for president and the 
three vice-presidents for 1946 were as fol- 
lows: for president, Kenneth L. M. Pray, 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work; 
for vice-presidents: Arlien Johnson, Los 


Angeles; Paul T. Beisser, St. Louis; Sanford 
Bates, Albany, New York. 


THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


OTES about changes in staff, curriculum, 
field work programs, and other ac- 
tivities have been reported to us from time 
to time during the past summer from the ac- 
credited schools. The secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association of Schools of Social Work 
reports that at the May business meeting 
in Cleveland two applications for member- 
ship in the association were accepted for 
study—Our Lady of the Lake College in 
San Antonio, Texas, and the Nashville 
School of Social Work in Nashville, an in- 
teresting co-operative project, undertaken 
by Vanderbilt University, Peabody College, 
and Scarritt College. Much of the time at 
the business session was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the report of the Curriculum 
Committee (Miss Towle, chairman). This 
report was accepted with appreciation, and 
the committee was then discharged. A Cur- 
riculum Planning Committee was arranged 
for at the May meeting. This will be a con- 
tinuous committee on the study of the cur- 
riculum, and the Towle report will serve as 
a basis for further study. 

The New York School of Social Work an- 
nounces that Clarence King is on a year’s 
leave of absence with the American Council 
of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service. 
Mary L. Pyles, formerly of the Missouri 
State Division of Child Welfare, will teach 
courses in child welfare during the coming 
year. Dr. Franklin Frazier of Howard Uni- 
versity is offering a course in “Social Work 
and Racial Minorities.”” Mrs. Sylvia Grobe, 
who was recently with the Children’s Divi- 
sion of the Department of Welfare, and 
Miss Elizabeth Lawder, who has recently 
been with the American Red Cross, have 
been added to the New York field work 
faculty, from which Miss Dorothy McKay 
has resigned to work with the Greek War 
Relief. 

The University of Chicago announces 
the following appointments: Mrs. Jim 
Chiles, formerly with the Nashville School 
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of Social Work, as assistant professor of 
case work, and Mrs. Bernece Simon as in- 
structor in medical social work. Miss Lois 
Wildy has accepted the position of case- 
work supervisor with the Illinois Children’s 
Home and Aid Society but will continue as 
assistant professor on a part-time basis. 
During the summer, visiting faculty in- 
cluded Miss Elsa Castendyck of the United 
States Children’s Bureau, Mrs. Eleanor 
Cranefield of the University of Michigan, 
Miss Phyllis Osborn of the Social Security 
Board, and Miss Audrey Sayman of Tulane 
University. 

Western Reserve University announces 
that Dr. Clyde White, who has been profes- 
sor of social service administration in the 
Chicago school, has resigned his position at 
Chicago and will join the Western Reserve 
faculty in September as professor of public 
welfare. Western Reserve has announced 
new courses in medical economics, the social 
insurances, and field work in community 
organization. A program of week-end insti- 
tutes for social workers of Cleveland and 
northern Ohio is also announced for next 
year. 

The University of Washington Graduate 
School of Social Work announces a change 
from the quarter to the semester basis “for 
the duration,”’ with some resulting curricu- 
lum reorganization. There is also new em- 
phasis on preprofessional preparation. Miss 
Amaretta Jones, who has been a member of 
the State Welfare Staff in Kansas and who 
was formerly a field work supervisor in Chi- 
cago, will be in charge of community organi- 
zation next year. 

Washington University (St. Louis) an- 
nounces that Louis Towley, of the Minne- 
sota State Division of Social Welfare, will 
substitute on a half-time basis for Benjamin 
E. Youngdahl, who will be on leave of ab- 
sence with the Division of Displaced Per- 
sons in U.N.R.R.A. next year. Miss Mar- 
garet Schutz, M.S.W., 1944, Washington 
University, has been appointed to succeed 
Mrs. Beatrice Gundle as director of theses. 

Simmons College announces that Miss 
Kate McMahon has been appointed profes- 


sor of social economy. Louise Silbert Bandler 
has been appointed lecturer on psychiatric 
social work and supervisor of field work. Dr. 
Alice Channing will offer a new course in 
1944-45 on “Interpretation of Facts and 
Figures in Social Work.” 

The University of California announces 
that the Department of Social Welfare at 
Berkeley has become the School of Social 
Welfare. Professor Harry M. Cassidy, who 
has been chairman of the department, has 
resigned to accept the position of professor 
of social welfare and director of the School 
of Social Work at the University of Toronto. 
Mr. Cassidy has been on leave of absence 
as director of training for U.N.R.R.A. in 
Washington. Mrs. Pearl Axelrod, of the 
Langley Porter Clinic in San Francisco, will 
replace Miss Jane Shaw Ward in psychiat- 
ric social work on a half-time basis. Miss 
Ruth McKendry, supervisor of the Social 
Service Department of the Illinois Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute and a field work super- 
visor for the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed a lecturer in social welfare and 
will teach case work and have general direc- 
tion of the family welfare program for 
second-year students. 

The University of Michigan Institute of 
Public and Social Administration has ap- 
pointed Clarice Freud, assistant professor of 
child welfare, to carry out an expanded pro- 
gram of child welfare courses and field work. 

The University of North Carolina Divi- 
sion of Public Welfare and Social Work an- 
nounces a change from the quarter system 
to one of trimesters. 

Bryn Mawr College Graduate Depart- 
ment of Social Economy and Social Re- 
search announces that Miss Muriel Gayford 
will teach medical social work next year. Dr. 
Hertha Kraus will be on leave of absence for 
the first semester of 1944-45 for a special 
assignment with U.N.R.R.A. Dr. Eveline 
Burns will do part-time work in the depart- 
ment and will deliver a series of lectures on 
“Frontiers of Social Security’? under the 
Anna Howard Shaw lectureship. 

The University of Nebraska Graduate 
School of Social Work announces the resig- 
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nation of Associate Professor Agnes Donald- 
son and the appointment of Miss Marian 
Lowe as assistant professor of social work. 
Miss Elizabeth Deuel, head of the State 
Child Welfare Division, will teach the 
course Called “The Child and the State.” 
A course in psychiatric information will be 
given next year by lecturers from the Insti- 
tute for Psychoanalysis in Chicago. 

The National Catholic School of Social 
Service announces that the specialized pro- 
grams in family welfare and child welfare, 
formerly offered as separate sequences, will 
be combined in a family and child welfare 
sequence, with field work placements in 
agencies which combine both services. A 
second training center for field work stu- 
dents will be opened at the Catholic Chari- 
ties, Baltimore, Maryland, with a full-time 
faculty member in charge. Courses in re- 
habilitation—domestic and. foreign—and, 
for experienced students, methods in super- 
vision, will be offered. 

Boston University School of Social Work 
announces the appointment of Miss Ruth 
Lloyd, director of the Social Service Depart- 
ment of the Neurological Institute, New 
York, and formerly of the Simmons College 
faculty, as professor of social work to suc- 
ceed Miss Leah Feder. 

Wayne University announces that Miss 
Hazel Osborn has been added to the perma- 
nent staff of the School of Public Affairs and 
Social Work. Miss Osborn is a graduate of 
the New York School of Social Work and 
was formerly employed by the Y.W.C.A. in 
Detroit. A new course on intercultural social 
work problems will be given by Mrs. 
Beulah Whitby, assistant to the director of 
the Detroit Interracial Commission. In the 
field of public administration, a new work- 
study plan has been arranged for twelve or 
more Volker Fellows for training in citizen 
leadership. Supervised field training with 
the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search and other civic agencies is planned 
for those holding Volker Fellowships. 


The State College of Washington at Pull- 
man, Washington, announces that Assistant 
Professor M. E. Holcomb, who was also 


supervisor of field work, has joined the staff 
of U.N.R.R.A., in the Division of Displaced 
Persons. 

The School of Social Service of St. Louis 
University announces that Marian DeVoy 
(A.M., University of Minnesota School of 
Social Work) has joined the faculty to teach 
case-work courses and supervise field work. 
Miss DeVoy had experience with different 
private societies and was executive secretary 
of the Anoka County Welfare Board for six 
years. Cecelia Fay (M.S.W., Washington 
University) will join the faculty to teach 
the child welfare courses and supervise field 
work in child welfare. Miss Fay was a child 
welfare worker in Albert Lea, Minnesota, 
for three years and has recently been district 
secretary of the St. Louis County Family 
Service Society. Miss Eileen Ward, formerly 
on the faculty, is now on the staff of the 
Affiliated Catholic Charities of San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

The Tulane University School of Social 
Work announces the expansion in the curric- 
ulum to include a full program in psychiatric 
social work, including classroom and field- 
work instruction, with Miss Audrey Say- 
man, formerly chief psychiatric social work- 
er, University of Chicago Clinics, as assist- 
ant professor of psychiatric social work. In 
the area of group work, extensive additions 
have been made to the curriculum, with 
Walter Kindelsperger, formerly secretary of 
group work and recreation, New Orleans 
Council of Social Agencies, as associate pro- 
fessor of group work; and supervised field 
work is now available in approved group- 
work agencies. ; 

The University of Southern California 
Graduate School of Social Work will have a 
specialized psychiatric social-work program 
beginning November 1. The Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the School has issued a useful 
mimeographed volume (76 pages) contain- 
ing the proceedings of the annual alumni 
conferences of 1941, 1942, and 1943. The 
subjects dealt with in these conference pro- 
grams are as follows: in 1941, ““The Expand- 
ing Field of Social Work”; in 1942, “‘Chang- 
ing Emphases in Social Work”; in 1943, 
“Wartime Responsibilities of Social Work.”’ 
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SOCIAL SERVICE IN WARTIME 


N THIs series of eight lectures given at the 
I University of Chicago under the auspices 
of the Walgreen Foundation, three are by 
members of the editorial board of this Re- 
view; and following our policy of not pub- 
lishing reviews of books of which the editors 
are the sole or joint editors, the Review, 
therefore, merely announces the publica- 
tion of Social Service in Wartime, edited by 
Helen R. Wright.* The eight papers in- 


* Published by the University of Chicago Press, 
1944. Pp. 201. $2.00. 


cluded are “Social Services at the Out- 
break of the War,” by Helen R. Wright; 
“The Effect of the War on the Public As- 
sistance Programs,” by Jane Hoey; “The 
Impact of the War on Social Work with 
Children,” by Katharine F. Lenroot; “The 
Social Service Program of the American Red 
Cross,” by James T. Nicholson; ‘Travelers 
Aid Service in Wartime,’ by Margaret 
Creech ; “Food and Peace,” by Clarence E. 
Pickett; “Wartime Developments in Feder- 
ated Financing of Social Work,” by Wayne 
McMillen; “Social Work after the War,” 
by Edith Abbott. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE I.L.0. CONFERENCE AND FULL 
EMPLOYMENT 


To THE EpITor: 

Social justice must be the foundation of the 
peace settlement, and the time to lay that 
foundation is now. Men and women all over the 
world must have opportunities to live and work 
together in freedom and security. Poverty any- 
where constitutes a menace to prosperity every- 
where. We can and must avoid a tailspin of un- 
employment after the war. Charting a course 
for a world still at war but looking toward a 
United Nations victory, government, workers’ 
and employers’ representatives from forty-one 
nations, held these truths to be self-evident. 
The International Labor Organization, meeting 
at Philadelphia for three weeks last April and 
May for its twenty-sixth conference, did not 
think it was necessary to justify conclusions 
that seemed obvious to the delegates. Mr. Wal- 
ter Nash, of New Zealand, president of the con- 
ference and minister to the United States, 
summed up the attitude of the delegates when 
he said that the business of the conference was 
to “lay the foundations for the kind of postwar 
world we have undertaken to bring into being.” 

This I.L.0. conference of 1944 has been 
recognized as historic, as a kind of beacon into 
the future. Certainly it was different. Holding 
the meeting in Philadelphia instead of Geneva, 
the permanent headquarters of the I.L.0., was 
only one of the war-made differences. It was the 
third I.L.0. conference held in the United 
States, the second since World War II. But 
at Philadelphia, as at no previous I.L.O. confer- 
ence, there was an atmosphere of urgency to get 
on with the job of implementing the goals with 
the practical action necessary for world-wide 
social reconstruction. As never before, there 
was recognition of the fact that the only balance 
of power that really matters is the dignity and 
welfare of the common man. 

Many of the delegates had arrived only a 
few hours before from various war zones. Every- 
one—some more, some less—had pre-invasion 
jitters, and for awhile it looked as if war nerves 
and irritability would reduce the conference to 
talkative futility. Then the strength of the 





unique formula of the International Labor Or- 
ganization began to take hold of the meeting 
and demonstrated again that government, la- 
bor, and management can find a basis for agree- 
ment on fundamental questions if they work 


_together. 


The I.L.O. is the only tripartite interna- 
tional organization and, significantly, the only 
pre-war international organization to survive 
the disintegrating forces which shattered the 
League of Nations’ political activities. It has 
adjusted to the long strains and tragedies of 
global war and now is reaching out for increased 
responsibilities in the postwar world. Although 
created by the peace treaties of 1919 as an eco- 
nomic arm of the League of Nations, the I.L.O. 
has always functioned as an autonomous body. 
The United States has been a member for ten 
of the organization’s twenty-five years of exist- 
ence, and Secretary of Labor Perkins and the 
other members of the United States delegations 
have contributed substantially to the thinking 
of each conference since 1934. 

Two actions of this twenty-sixth I.L.O. con- 
ference stand out in my mind as of greatest 
significance for the future peace of the world. 
The recommendation of the Committee on Em- 
ployment, adopted by the conference without 
a dissenting vote, outlined a course of action 
based on the absolute necessity of maximum 
useful employment as quickly as possible after 
hostilities cease. The other action of the confer- 
ence, of possibly greater significance, was agree- 
ment on the social provisions which should be 
included in the peace settlement. 

For the first time in history, careful thought 
has been given in advance by an official inter- 
national body to the social and labor standards 
that should be incorporated in a future peace 
treaty. The statement crystallizes the growing 
awareness of governments, labor, and employers 
that political settlements are not enough, that 
the social and economic factors must be an in- 
tegral part of any international political agree- 
ment if it is to succeed. 

The social aims of the I.L.O. for the peace 
settlement implement Article V of the Atlantic 
Charter, which calls for “fullest collaboration 
between all nations in the economic field with 
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the object of securing for all improved labor 
standards, economic advancement and social 
security.” Some of the specific proposals for the 
peace treaty call for a high level of employment, 
the right to collective bargaining, vocational 
training and rehabilitation, social security, and 
attention to housing, education, health, nutri- 
tion, and child welfare. 

The “common obligation of nations to foster 
expanding production and employment on a 
sound basis, free from disruptive fluctuations, 
and to insure that workers and productive re- 
sources shall not be allowed to be idle while the 
needs of large parts of the world remain un- 
satisfied” was clearly recognized by the con- 
ference. 

It was agreed that all arrangements for in- 
ternational economic co-operation should be 
worked out within the framework of these so- 
cial objectives. Questions of fair wages and de- 
cent working conditions, job security, and 
other labor standards are matters of mutual in- 
ternational concern as well as of national policy. 
The generalities of the Atlantic Charter article 
unquestionably have been made more specific, 
and there will be no excuse for the future peace 
treaty to throw in labor provisions as an after- 
thought. 

Closely allied to the social aims for the peace 
settlement was a statement, already known as 
the “Philadelphia Charter,”’* which is a restate- 
ment of the aims and purposes of the I.L.O. 
itself. 

Many persons predict that the Philadelphia 
Charter will mean as much for the working 
people of the world as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence has meant for the people of the United 
States. Beginning with the simple but tremen- 
dously important conviction that “labor is not 
a commodity,” the charter moves on to give 
voice in its final article to a new conception of 
responsibility and practical internationalism: 


The conference affirms that the principles set 
forth in this Declaration are fully applicable to all 
peoples everywhere and that, while the manner of 
their application must be determined with due re- 
gard to the stage of social and economic develop- 
ment reached by each people, their progressive ap- 
plication to peoples who are still dependent as well 
as to those who have already achieved self-govern- 
ment, is a matter of concern to the civilized world. 


The Committee on Employment, with which 
I was most closely associated as a government 


* For a reprint of this charter, see this Review, 
XVIII (June, 1944), 246-48. 


adviser during the conference, had the job of 
outlining ways and means of organizing the 
transition from wartime to peacetime employ- 
ment. 

We found ourselves with two kinds of postwar 
employment problems. Nations like the United 
States and Great Britain were concerned about 
reconverting their enormous productive ma- 
chinery to civilian use and avoiding mass un- 
employment. The occupied countries, such as 
Norway, the Netherlands, and France, were 
facing an entirely different problem. As the 
government delegate from Free France told the 
conference: 


The peoples under occupation, just like the free 
peoples, are losing irreplaceable wealth—the best 
of their young men who die in the struggle. But they 
are also losing qualitatively. The supply of skilled 
workers is almost exhausted, and there is a process 
of tremendous retrogression, owing to the lowering 
of physical standards and the loss of occupational 
SS. cz 


This delegate from Free France also said that 
the liberated countries would have to 


retrain an enormous mass of laborers before 
even dreaming of making use of them. The tech- 
nical and occupational retraining of all these 
workers will impose a considerable burden on 
governments and on industries. At the moment 
of liberation it will be necessary to create vocational 
dispensaries, hospitals, etc., for the benefit of re- 
patriated workers....; unemployment of a diffi- 
cult and more serious character is to be feared in 
European countries which are in the throes of fi- 
nancial trouble, without means of transport, with- 
out equipment and without raw materials, and 
which have lost most of their commercial markets. 
These nations will be bogged down with enor- 
mous burdens imposed by the repatriation of 
prisoners and the need of reconstruction. 


Finally the French delegate pointed out, in 
conclusion, that one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the Philadelphia conference would be 
that “it has succeeded in calling the attention 
of the authorities and public opinion to the 
urgent necessity of joining forces in helping to 
lift up again the countries destroyed by war.” 

The job program proposed by the Committee 
on Employment and adopted unanimously by 
the conference was broad in scope and vision. 
Each government should collect advance in- 
formation in order to give as accurate a picture 
as possible regarding the workers who will be 
available upon demobilization and the employ- 
ment opportunities open to them. 
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Demobilization of the armed forces and 
repatriation of prisoners and other displaced 
persons should be planned. The demobilized 
should have financial or other assistance neces- 
sary to help them take up their work as soon as 
possible—whether farming, industrial, or pro- 
fessional. 

War-contract cancellations should be han- 
dled in such a way as to avoid sudden mass lay- 
offs of workers; but plants should not be kept 
in production of war material after the need has 
passed, solely to provide employment. 

The committee and the conference indorsed 
the principle of complete equality of opportunity 
in postwar employment for men and women 
on the basis of their individual merit, skills, and 
experience and recommended that steps be 
taken to establish wage rates on the basis of 
job content without regard to sex. 

War veterans came in for their full share of 
attention, but nonwar disabled workers were 
not overlooked. Disabled workers, whatever 
their origin, should have full opportunities for 
rehabilitation, specialized vocational guidance, 
training and retraining, and employment on 
useful work. 

Clearly, many of the subjects before the 
I.L.O. conference are the same burning ques- 
tions before the United States Congress and 
government agencies. Senator Elbert Thomas 
of Utah, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, and the other United 
States government delegate to the I.L.O. con- 
ference, made this point on the floor of the 
assembly. At the same time Senator Thomas 
said that our government would be “challenged 
to more effective performance of this work by 
the ideals which are established in this document 
[report of the Committee on Employment]. 
There is a supreme challenge of the recommen- 
dation for full employment. .... The possibili- 
ties of full employment have been demonstrated 
by war. We must show that we can use these 
same possibilities during peace.” 

Forty-one nations agreed on the aims. The 
question for us in the United States is what are 
the next steps for realizing the aims in terms of 
action. 

CiarA M. BEYER 


Division of Labor Standards 
U.S. Department of Labor 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR 
NATURALIZATION—DO THEY 
NEED REVISION? 


[The timely address on the present status 
of our vanishing alien population by the 
Commissioner of Immigration and Natu- 
ralization which has been made available 
to the readers of this Review points to some 
of the problems regarding naturalization 
about which social workers have long been 
concerned. However, the proposals for new 
naturalization legislation which the depart- 
ment has put forth for discussion seem to 
be good at some points and very dangerous 
at other points. 

A tentative draft of a bill “to revise the 
educational requirements for naturalization 
and to assist the States in providing instruc- 
tion for persons desirous of meeting the edu- 
cational requirements for naturalization” 
has recently been circulated, and it is gen- 
erally understood that this bill has the ap- 
proval of the federal Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service. 

Section 1 of this bill provides that “no 
person except as otherwise provided in this 
Act shall hereafter be naturalized as a citi- 
zen of the United States upon his own peti- 
tion who cannot speak, read and write the 
English language.’”’ However, this section 
also ‘provides that this requirement “shall 
not apply to any person, otherwise qualified 
for naturalization, (a) who is physically 
unable to comply therewith, or (b) who has 
attained the age of 60 years on or before 
the date of approval of this Act and was 
lawfully admitted to the United States prior 
to July 1, 1924, or (c) who on the date of 
approval of this Act, has attained the age 
of 50 years, is able to speak the English 
language (unless physically incapacitated), 
and files petition for naturalization before 
the expiration of five years from the date 
of approval of this Act.” That is, the “Eng- 
lish requirements” are waived for certain 
persons over sixty and for a few over fifty. 
But in section 2 of the bill are found the 
very severe new requirements proposed for 
the immigrants under fifty, as follows: 
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Proof of the ability of a petitioner for natu- 
ralization to speak, read, and write thé English 
language, where required under.... this Act, 
shall be made by the certificate of a State edu- 
cational agency or of a public school operating 
thereunder, attesting that such petitioner: (1) 
is able to write legibly simple sentences in Eng- 
lish, (2) is able to read English with understand- 
ing at substantially the fourth grade level, and 
(3) is able to carry on a conversation intelligent- 
ly in English. Where it appears to the satisfac- 
tion of the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization or any officer designated by him 
for such purpose that the petitioner resides in 
a community where it is difficult to obtain the 
certificate of a State educational agency or pub- 
lic school, the educational qualifications of such 
petitioner may be tested by officers of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service pursuant 
to regulations which shall be prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. The educational certificate furnished 
hereunder by a State education agency or pub- 
lic school may also be accepted by officers of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service and 
by naturalization courts as proof of the peti- 
tioner’s understanding of the Constitution and 
Government of the United States and his ability 
to function as a citizen of the United States in 
normal, active community life. 


We are glad to have the following letter 
from the Director of the Immigrants’ Pro- 
tective League of Chicago, explaining the 
point of view of an organization which has 
worked for the welfare of the immigrant for 
the last thirty-five years. The editor believes 
that our readers will be glad to have this 
point of view presented.—[E.A.] 


To THE EpITor: 


The Immigrants’ Protective League of Chi- 
cago is on record and eager for the removal of 
the present educational tests in the naturaliza- 
tion of the older immigrants—those fifty years 
of age and over.? Since there is probably agree- 
ment among the friends of the immigrant on 
that point, I shall deal with the suggestion that 
educational tests should be raised for any age 
group. Friends of the immigrant must regard 
such provisions as a direct bar to assimilation, 
proposed, moreover, at a critical moment and 


t See above, p. 382. 
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as an affront to certain peoples in particular, as, 
for instance, (1) the latest newcomers, the 
Mexicans, many of whom arrived subsequent to 
July 1, 1924; and (2) the Chinese—our loyal 
allies in the Pacific, who have been made eligible 
to naturalization but have never been gathered 
into the educational fold in this country and 
whose status has been so recently changed by 
the repeal of the old exclusion act. 

The folding-up of recent adult education pro- 
grams.—When the National Citizenship Edu- 
cation Program was set up, there was rejoicing 
by social agencies and educational groups that 
knew the foreign born at first hand. Illinois had 
preceded that program with one of its own un- 
der Governor Horner’s State Committee on 
Naturalization and Citizenship, which under- 
took immediate use of the W.P.A. manpower 
and womanpower then in search of projects. 
We organized a Citizens’ Civil Service Com- 
mittee, operated a merit system, and screened 
out the possible teachers from those classes as 
“employable” by the W.P.A. I had the personal 
pleasure of setting up the first Illinois Institute 
for W.P.A. Adult Education Teachers and of 
conducting it in co-operation with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. I mention this only as evidence 
of the fact that the Immigrants’ Protective 
League of Chicago supports at every possible 
opportunity the broadening and lifting of the 


. base of adult elementary education. 


That and the continuing Adult Education 
Program of the W.P.A. were the horse which 
we hoped would at last draw the cart in our 
state—the cart being the 319,385 noncitizens 
which the alien registration of 1940 accredited 
to Illinois. 

But the horse ran away and the cart stalled. 
Then there was a “blood transfusion.’’ About 
$1,000,000 was made available to Illinois under 
the National Citizenship Education Program 
of 1940-41, which succeeded in enrolling about 
20,000 men and women in adult classes in the 
state. 

But that program ebbed away with the de- 
pression. In the depression there was at least 
time to go to school. Now, with the long hours 
in defense industries, there is no time, and there 
probably will be little more in the full-produc- 
tion economy projected for the postwar period. 
Those W.P.A. teachers, many of whom never 
wished to be teachers at all, found profitable 
employment in defense plants, and once more 
the cart stalled. Of course, it never stalls in the 
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few states that have had for many years a 
strong, continuous, state-wide educational pro- 
gram for adults on the elementary level. 

Now, we seem to be in great danger of put- 
ting “the cart before the horse”! High educa- 
tional tests for naturalization are great rocky 
boulders in the already rough path for that 
cart, in whatever state it travels. They presup- 
pose not the “touch-and-go” adult educational 
experiments which the majority of states have 
experienced but the sound, full-bodied teacher- 
training, curriculum-adapted programs for which 
the country is so ripe! Just how ripe, the Army 
tests have shown us, to our great discomfiture, 
all over again! Properly trained teachers are not 
yet available for the program so earnestly de- 
sired. 

It is impossible to make simultaneous, the 
initial establishment of educational facilities for 
students who would pay in advance through 
their naturalization fees and at the same time 
require that they be graduates of that very 
educational system, able to pass educational 
tests before the educational system was born! 
We believe in “putting first things first.” When 
we have had a modern nation-wide adult edu- 
cational system operating and widely attended 
for ten years, it will be time enough to mention 
high literacy tests for citizenship! 


Educational tests are not tests of character. 


But is an educational test at best anything but: 


a sham test of character for purposes of natu- 
ralization? This whole discussion runs some- 
what parallel to the controversy over the liter- 
acy test for immigrants against which, before 
it became law, three presidents of the United 
States in four separate messages, pointed out 
the reasons why it should not be enacted. Jane 
Addams long ago registered her experience with 
“the desperate efforts made by widows whose 
husbands were not citizens and who can secure 
mothers’ pensions only after they have ‘ob- 
tained their papers.’ Although many do trium- 
phantly and proudly acquire citizenship, there- 
by proving to their children that they are not 
‘greenhorns,’ I will confess that I am often filled 
with a dark foreboding as to the final situation 
of the unsuccessful. As they make their way to 
the front door, after the lesson is over, collect- 
ing their little children who have been cared for 
in another room, I sometimes talk to the dis- 
couraged ones..... Have we failed to revise 
our tests of citizenship to meet the current situ- 
ation? Are these tests out of date and ill-adapted 
to our actual needs? The situation is too much 


like the old literacy tests for the admission of 
immigrants after we discovered that literacy is 
neither a test of character nor of ability; it is 
merely an index of the educational system of 
the community in which a man may be reared.” 

When the United States Immigration and 
Naturalization Service issued that excellent 
series of lectures in 1934, we were inspired to 
find Colonel Daniel W. MacCormack—strict 
enforcement officer though he was—taking the 
same point of view. In Lecture No. 8 (March 
26, 1934), Colonel MacCormack said: 


“Failure to meet education requirements” con- 
stitutes an exceedingly large group—about one- 
fourth—to which objection is made. The proper edu- 
cational standard constitutes one of the most diffi- 
cult and perplexing problems in naturalization. No 
other group of objections exhibits the wide disparity 
of views between the various courts and naturaliza- 
tion officials concerned with the examination of ap- 
plicants. In the interest both of the Government and 
the alien it is considered of the utmost importance 
that uniform educational standards be adopted. It 
is not believed that any single educational standard 
can or should be applied to all applicants, but that 
consideration ought to be given to such factors as 
prior educational advantages, age, and capacity for 
further acquisition of knowledge..... Character 
is, and must continue to be, the prime qualification 
for citizenship. There are men who have had little 
formal education but who have had a rich and beau- 
tiful home life, have supported their families, be- 
come taxpayers and property owners, and have 
given their children the educational advantages 
they themselves have been denied. These are quali- 
fications for citizenship which demand the consid- 
eration of all concerned with the examination of ap- 
plicants. 


This was all reinforced two years later in the 
famous “How High Is the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment” study—that critical self-analysis of the 
procedures of the Naturalization Service— 
when the emphasis was lifted by the depart- 
ment from academic dexterity. 

Illustrative cases —The cases of two Italians 
in trouble with the present requirements at 
once come to mind: 


1. A man who came into the office of the Im- 
migrants’ Protective League at nine o’clock the 
other morning, just off the night shift, seemed to 
epitomize thousands. He had just failed again in his 
naturalization examination and kept crying out to 
the League’s worker over and over again: “I gotta 
no time, I gotta no time. I must feed my children. 
But I gotta four sons in the Army. I gotta no time.” 
He said he is ashamed to be an Italian, that this is 
his country, and certainly we long to shepherd him 
into its bosom without further delay. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


2. The other is an Italian mother in Blue Island, 
where adult education facilities are “sketchy” at 
best. She applied as the wife of a citizen and was 
disqualified because of inadequate knowledge of 
English and civics. She was greatly disturbed and 
felt that a reflection was cast upon her as a mother, 
that she was deemed undesirable by the United 
States, although her son is serving in the Armed 
Forces. Others in her family are working in war in- 
dustries, buying War Bonds. She felt that she, alone 
of her whole family, was somehow rejected and 
unwanted by a country in which she has spent most 
of her life and to which she has given the best which 
any mother can do—eleven well-brought-up, good, 
up-standing citizens. The world situation makes 
“being an alien” absolutely unbearable at the pres- 
ent time. 


Educational tests work special hardships 
upon the mothers in those foreign-born families 
for whom the Cable Act never was beneficial, 
who never wanted independent citizenship, and 
who now find themselves the aliens in these 
families, ‘‘outside the pale,” frequently “aliens 
of enemy nationality.” Often the Immigrants’ 
Protective League can hardly persuade them 
. to leave the office, where they linger after they 
have been started on the long road to United 
States citizenship—wishing to keep hold of a 
friendly hand. “I hope I can get this before I 
die” is the remark they so often make. 

The Immigrants’ Protective League believes 
in streamlining the present clumsy Naturaliza- 
tion Law at many points—one of which is edu- 
cational requirements. To summarize the dis- 
advantages of the present and the proposed 
tests: 

Some reasons why both the present and the 
fourth-grade educational test for naturalization 
are disadvantageous—1. Adult educational 
facilities on the elementary level have never 
been available to many communities of the 
United States. 

2. The present industrial defense program 
leaves no time for attendance at adult classes. 

3. A continuing full-scale postwar program 
will likewise make such attendance difficult. 

4. Such tests work special hardship for wom- 
en applicants, so burdened with home cares 
that they cannot attend school. 

5. Nurseries or playrooms for children ad- 
jacent to their mothers’ schoolrooms are still 
the exception, rather than the usual provision. 

6. Visiting teachers and trained social work- 
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ers who visit the home and help to make pos- 
sible attendance at adult classes are even more 
rare. 

7. Teachers properly trained for this spe- 
cialized field are far from available in sufficient 
numbers in this country. 

8. A high educational test for naturalization 
means a discrimination against the naturalized 
voter which does not exist for the native-born 
voter, who may be even more illiterate—a dis- 
crimination which may well be questioned as to 
its constitutionality. 

g. The “shut-out” effect upon the citizenship 
applications of certain races and peoples at this 
time, such as Mexicans and Chinese, might 
easily reverberate abroad and endanger the 
avowed “‘Good Neighbor Policy” of the United 
States. 

10. In time of war, when the United States 
needs all possible internal and external strength, 
and likewise in the postwar period, no barriers 
to unity should be permitted. The solidarity of 
the United States is best promoted by removing 
old obstacles, not creating new ones, and by 
making naturalization possible for the great 
numbers of foreign born who have cast in their 
lot with this country and are so eager to call it 
their own by legal right. 

The friendly approach of a remodeled national 
citizenship-education program.—Would it not 
be more advantageous for this country to con- 
centrate at the present time upon provision for, 
and encouragement of, adult educational facili- 
ties in the various states? A revamped national 
citizenship-education program, using naturaliz- 
ation fees to cover the cost, would represent an 
approach which would be more easily under- 
stood by the foreign born and which we believe 
would more readily win their co-operation and 
allegiance. 

The foreign born are quick to understand 
and cherish fairness and justice on the part of 
their adopted country. The United States holds 
new sources of strength if it safeguards, in every 
provision of the law and practice, the belief of 
the German refugee who said: “It is a wonder- 
ful thing to be born an American citizen, but 
a much more wonderful thing to become one.” 


ApENA M. RIcH 


Immigrants’ Protective League 
Chicago 
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The British War Economy 1939-1943. By Mary 
E. Murpuy. New York: Professional and 
Technical Press, 1943. Pp. xiv-+403. $2.50. 


Postwar Economic Problems. Edited by SEy- 
mour E. Harris. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1943. Pp. xii+-417. $3.50. 


“Modern warfare is fought on economic 
backgrounds” Dr. Murphy writes as the first 
words in “‘the first comprehensive account of the 
whole armory of economic measures taken by 
Great Britain to meet the mortal challenge of 
total war.’”* A volume of authoritative refer- 
ences for Canada and the United States as they 
later geared their peacetime mechanisms along 
the lines of British experience, the book now as- 
sumes increasing historical value. With a se- 
quence that skilfully carries the writer along, as 
an excited participant, the people and govern- 
ment of a free, tolerant, and easy-going land 
suddenly mobilize to meet the terrific singleness 
of concentrated effort of totalitarian economies. 
By the device of a separate section of notes, re- 
inforcing each chapter, the war mobilization of 
the British moves as readably as a story, un- 
hampered by the impertinent challenge of as- 
terisks and tugging footnotes. 

Resources are placed at the state’s disposal, 
and free Englishmen, Welsh, and Scots are 
gradually circumscribed, of their own free will, 
as production is expanded to incredible ratios, 
concentrated in locale and output, labor re- 
cruited, money at home and abroad “enlisted” 
to fight, food and consumption taken under gov- 
ernment dictation. It is so incredible—in struc- 
ture greater than any this continent has faced 
(and always the rain of bombs falling, nation- 
al sanctuaries shattered, men, women, and chil- 
dren dying in homes and streets and byways)— 
that the story gears up to defy credence. “ ’Tis 
nae sae bad as folk make out” the author quotes 
a fighting Briton as indicating the spirit that 
has “permeated the activities of all Britons, 
whether they have been in factories, offices, 
homes or on the land, that has surmounted all 
wartime restrictions and carried legislative 
measures forward to successful operation.” 

War, however, consuming as it has been of 


t See Introduction by Herman Finer, I.L.O. 


the nation’s spiritual and material resources, 
has indicated the folly of an “unpreparedness 
for peace as dangerous as unpreparedness for 
war,” so the last chapter is devoted to concise 
informative notes (pre-Beveridge but forecast- 
ing his Report) on social provisions preparing 
the nation for peace, even in the midst of con- 
flict. 


A singularly interesting ten pages of parallel 
passages from United States and British states- 
men indicating “the marked similarity of out- 
look and idealism towards post-war problems” 
offers an easy bridge to Dr. Harris’ symposium 
of the Postwar Economic Problems of the world’s 
other great English-speaking power. 

Were chapter iii (Dal Hitchcock, ‘Total 
War: A Description in Terms of Employment”) 
first in Dr. Harris’ volume, the ultimate hope of 
a happy issue to the world’s affliction turning 
upon continued British-U.S.A. collaboration 
would seem even more inescapable than it does 
as one goes from one volume to the other. “Our 
expenditures in terms of human lives, suffering, 
and toil, and the hundreds of billions of dollars 
of outlay, would be vain, if, having achieved 
victory, we were not ready and able to take the 
necessary measures to mold our world of to- 
morrow in a manner consistent with the objec- 
tives of our current struggle.” Dr. Harris’ com- 
ment in his Introduction is emphasized as the 
volume is laid aside. 

As one would assume, the Harris volume is 
not one for “easy” reading: itis rather a compen- 
dium for study, eight volumes in one. “The Issue 
of Full Employment” is well argued in Part I, 
and Dr. Lerner’s ““Economic Liberalism” is en- 
couraging reading in Part II, ‘“The State of 
Capitalism.” “The Democratic countries,” 
writes Alvin Hansen, “are committed, with the 
overwhelming majority view of their citizens, 
to the survival of a system of free enterprise.” 
But Dr. Harris concludes that “capitalism is 
doomed if the experience of the thirties is re- 
peated. There is general agreement also that, at 
least in some stage of the post-war period, re- 
newal of foreign lendings, extension of our social 
security program, and improvement of our tax 
structure and public works programs of at least 
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a temporary nature will be required.”’ The vari- 
ous sections deal with these various problems, 
and it gives additional reassurance to note that 
R.B. Bryce, one of the clearest minded and most 
democratic of Canadian “‘finance-economists,”’ 
has contributed a chapter. 

Of most interest to the welfare adminis- 
trator is Dr. Witte’s chapter on “Social Secu- 
rity,” in which he gives timely warning that this 
phrase, to which Beveridge seems to have im- 
parted mystic meaning, ‘“‘has but limited val- 
ues” ....an approach “basically that of in- 
dividual and family welfare.” There is sad com- 
mentary on what the depression has done to 
this continent in his ‘‘so many people value se- 
curity above opportunity.” Outlining a moder- 
ate program of social well-being, he emphasizes 
what too much reliance on European thinking 
has been obscuring from much United States 
and Canadian planning: “In any reasonably 
satisfactory social security program, social as- 
sistance will have almost as large a part as social 
insurance.” He concludes: “In the post war 
world we must provide reasonably adequate 
social security protection for all our people in 
all contingencies of life or we will have dictator- 
ship and chaos.” 

CHARLOTTE WHITTON 
Ottawa, Canada 


The War and Mental Health in England. By 
James M. MacxintTosu, M.D. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1944. Pp. 91. $0.85. 


This is a collection of short essays, rather 
discursive, in a somewhat familiar style, charm- 
ing as well as informative, beautifully set out in 
the incomparable typography which character- 
izes Commonwealth Fund publications. The 
author is professor of preventive medicine at the 
University of Glasgow and has for many years 
been connected with the mental hygiene move- 
ment in Great Britain. In this little volume he 
succeeds in presenting a remarkably complete 
bird’s-eye view of mental health in England 
under ‘The Impact of War” (Part One) and of 
British organization for mental health (Part 
Two, ‘Mobilization for Peace”). 

The first essay presents a series of vignettes 
of the initial adjustment problems of the vari- 
ous elements of the population: the soldier, the 
worker, the housewife, the child, the hospital 
patient, and the student. Then in an essay en- 
titled “The Lonely Year” (1940-41) the au- 
thor paints a subdued yet revealing picture of 
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the magnificent mobilization of morale. “.... 
it was the little men and the little boats at 
Dunkirk who first restored the national balance 
of mind: ..... The Battle of Britain brought 
back the full measure of national confidence 
and gave the struggle that epic quality which 
puts strength into the sinews of every citizen no 
matter how humble and remote his function 
may be.”’ This is not to imply that Dr. Mackin- 
tosh glosses over the difficulties, the errors, and 
the failures. But, while he does not waste time 
on heroics, he does make a successful effort to 
show how an embattled people learned from its 
experience and bit by bit achieved all that was 
humanly possible under inhuman conditions. 
He is thoroughly sober when he contemplates 
the consequences: 
It is dangerous to 


argue that because people have stood up magnifi- 
cently to a period of physical stress and have over- 
come urgent fears, anxieties, and disasters, they 
will therefore emerge from their trials without suf- 
fering any injury. This is to ignore the fact that 
mental wounds tend to be repressed... . but not 
effaced. Who can tell when these buried volcanoes 
will reappear and break into eruption? 


Discussing the effect of the German attack 
on Russia and the subsequent treachery of 
Japan against the United States he describes 
two phases in the change of the quality of Brit- 
ish. morale from its original condition of grim 
disbelief that defeat was possible. The invasion 
of Russia gave a positive turn to the war effort. 
The respite to England provided an opportunity 
for preparation for a positive future effort. Then 
with the entry of the Americans into the war 
there was an almost hysterical reaction of jubi- 
lation and release of tension. This was followed 
by the inevitable periods of letdown and finally, 
beginning in 1942, the resuscitation of a definite- 
ly positive morale. Throughout the darkest 
periods it was clear that the most potent factor 
in the preservation of the national mental 
health was the organization and maintenance of 
goal-directed effort, no matter how dim the 
prospect. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-three, the year 
of “the end of the beginning” saw the resurgence 
of “an air of expectant activity.” It seems fit- 
ting, therefore, that in his essay on this period 
the author permits himself to turn from Eng- 
land to the problems of “Transition from War to’ 
Peace” and to “Relief in Europe.” A single quo- 
tation will suffice to illustrate the quality of his 
thinking here: 
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There is no virtue in indiscriminate relief. Res- 
toration of occupied countries is a science with its 
own skilled method of approach and its own expert 
strategy. The scale of need is so vast that the first 
step is selection—the skilled assessment of the most 
urgent requirements in the interests of the commu- 
nity at risk and the larger world beyond. The head 
is a surer guide than the heart in these matters. 


The second part of this book is devoted to a 
discussion of existing organizations for mental 
health in terms of their past history and func- 
tion, their operation during the war crisis, and, 
finally, some discursive allusions to their diff- 
culties and their prospects. 

It appears that the demand for beds for 
certifiable cases tends to diminish rather than 
increase during the war. The stopgap in the 
emergency of the evacuation was the voluntary 
mental health associations which combined 
their resources in a Mental Health Emergency 
Committee. Through the agency of this com- 
mittee social workers were appointed as regional 
representatives in civilian defense areas and in 
specially difficult evacuation regions. A sub- 
stantial grant was given by the Treasury to 
meet the cost of these representatives who 
served to demonstrate the need for mental 
health services in wartime. The representatives 
formed a link between the various services both 
voluntary and official and acted as advisers on 
mental health problems, on the development of 
welfare movements, and on the promotion of 
child guidance and the mental treatment clinics. 
There has been a great dearth of qualified per- 
sonnel for these positions because the training 
in psychiatric social work was disorganized in 
the early days of the war. The London School 
of Economics, where the only training available 
was given, had to move to Cambridge, where an 
effort to continue the training was made under 
difficult circumstances. 

The institutional! care of civilian patients has 
been maintained in spite of difficulties. There 
has been indeed an expansion of bed capacity 
which, while at present being used for emer- 
gency cases, promises to relieve overcrowded 
conditions after the war. “An interesting and 
hopeful development which has come indirectly 
out of the emergency hospital service is a grow- 
ing emphasis on the mental health aspect of 
general hospital treatment.” The function of the 
hospital in restoring to full health and working 
capacity a person disabled by disease or injury 
is being recognized for the first time. The so- 
called Tomlinson Report lays considerable 


stress on the industrial aspects of restoring the 
disabled to health and working capacity and 
contemplates a period of medical reconditioning 
while the patient is in the hospital, overlapped 
to some extent by a study of the patient’s pros- 
pects from the industrial point of view. This 
Report refers especially to the rehabilitation of 
persons suffering from neuroses and considers 
the necessities for dealing with the problem. 

One essay in this section is devoted to “Vol- 
untary Organizations for Mental Health.” This 
sketches their history with particular emphasis 
on the history of the National Council for Men- 
tal Hygiene. It discusses the reasons for the 
difficulties in the functions of organizations for 
mental health. In the two closing essays on 
“Professional Education in Mental Health” and 
“Some Problems of the Future,” Dr. Mackin- 
tosh pays special attention and places special 
emphasis on the role of psychiatric social work. 
His discussion is of course conditioned by the 
relatively undeveloped status of this profession 
in England as compared to this country. He em- 
phasizes the need of an over-all mental health 
plan for the community involving the total edu- 
cational structure. He concludes on the follow- 
ing note: : 

The mental health movement will make little 
progress until the underlying problems of education 
are taken seriously by the authorities. The citizen 
must be made to realize his personal responsibility 
for healthy living; and responsibilities of this kind 
will not be accepted until they become absorbed into 
daily life from infancy onwards as naturally and im- 
perceptibly as the functions of speech and walking 
and the habits of cleanliness. 

In the narrower field of prevention the greatest 
force is an active and happy life. The miseries that 
disfigure the lives of great societies are associated'with 
enforced idleness, with drudgery, and with the fear 
that comes from insecurity. But regular employment 
and social security cannot by themselves prevent 
mental sickness although they may lighten its bur- 
dens. The capacity for enjoying work and making 
good use of leisure—the capacity for living the good 
life—can come only from within, and the only trpe 
begetter is education. 


The outstanding characteristic of this book 
is the impression it gives of an emotionally bal- 
anced approach to great problems—an ap- 
proach which can be described only as con- 
cerned dispassionateness. 

M. Gitetson, M.D. 


Michael Reese Hospital 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Psychiatry and the War. Edited by Frank L. 
SLADEN, M.D. Published under the Aus- 
pices of the McGregor Fund, Detroit. Spring- 
field and Baltimore: Charles C. Thomas, 
1943. Pp. 505. $5.00. 

This volume is stated to be ‘‘a survey of the 
significance of psychiatry and its relation to dis- 
turbances in human behavior to help provide 
for the present war effort and for post war 
needs.” It is the product of the conference on 
psychiatry held at Ann Arbor in October, 1942, 
under the auspices of the University of Michi- 
gan and the McGregor Fund. It consists of some 
thirty papers and a summary of two symposia. 
The following are the general topics covered: 
“The Philosophy of Psychiatry,” “Research in 
Psychiatry,” “Psychiatry in the Training, Ex- 
perience, and Education of the Individual,” and 
“Psychiatry and the War.” 

One cannot really review such a collation. 
Forty or more American psychiatrists have pre- 
sented their opinions. None of these opinions 
are new in themselves or as expressions of the 
men who state them. The book might have been 
expected to record some special consensus which 
would point a common new direction. The plan- 
ners of the conference seem to have intended 
that the symposia should accomplish this. In the 
opinion of this reviewer they do not do so. 

A catalogue of the names of the participants 
will revéal to those who are familiar with their 
work a clear enough notion of the content of 
the conference: Adolph Meyer, Oskar Diethelm, 
Leo Kanner, C. Macfie Campbell, Norman 
Cameron, Edwin F. Gildea, Franz Alexander, 
Nolan D. C. Lewis, Temple Burling, Frederick 
H. Allen, Arnold Gesell, William Healy, 
George S. Stevenson, Harry Stack Sullivan, 
Samuel T. Orton, Walter Freeman, Lawrence 
Kubie, and Lawson G. Lowrey are among the 
best known. There are very few exceptions to 
the reviewer’s impression that the various con- 
tributions are largely reiterations of established 
facts, opinions, and beliefs. 

This is not intended to be critical of the con- 
ferees. Rather it becomes the function of this 
commentary to state the proposition that such 
conferences as the one whose proceedings are 
here recorded must be looked upon as socio- 
logical phenomena rather than scientific events. 
They represent the mobilization of the good 
will of a group of individuals and its orientation 
toward a common social emergency. But the 
whole history of psychiatry as a field of investi- 
gation and practice militates against that rapid 
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concurrence of outlook and concordance of ac- 
tion which is possible in the physical sciences, 
both pure and applied. In the latter it is possi- 
ble to see such a crisis as that of this war leading 
to the prompt focusing of understanding and 
effort on the new and critical problems that: are 
presented. A common language and common 
tools make this possible. Psychiatry has no such 
consensus. It is true that the last twenty-five 
years have validated a number of observations 
and their practical application to the problems 
of human behavior. This has made possible the 
honorable role that psychiatry is playing prac- 
tically at the present time. That is quite differ- 
ent, however, from the development of the use 
of plasma, of penicillin, of the sulpha drugs, and 
of quinine substitutes in medicine. And quite 
different from the developments in electronics 
with their specific application to the specific 
critical problems of total war. What this re- 
viewer is venturing to say is that in the war it- 
self nothing really new has been added to the 
practice of psychiatry and, thus far, nothing 
new has been discovered. 

The comparison which has been made is 
chiefly important to point up an even more per- 
tinent though hackneyed fact. The totaily func- 
tioning human organism is more complex, has 
many more variables than the material which 
concerns the physical scientist and the medical 
man. And this is mentioned only to emphasize 
the futility of the efforts that have been made 
too often by psychiatrists to arrive at too quick 
conclusions under the pressure of a demand for 
them. The tendency is humanly understand- 
able but scientifically barren. Man is himself 
the sole instrument for the study of man. This 
instrument applied to this material does not 
find itself most effective under conditions of 
human stress from which not even the psychia- 
trist is exempt. 

M. Grretson, M.D. 
Michael Reese Hospital 
Chicago 


Mind, Medicine, and Man. By GreEGoryY ZIL- 
BoorG, M.D. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1943. Pp. vi+344. $3.50. 


The author has distinguished himself as an 
analyst, as a medical historian, and as a man 
of letters. In this volume he utilizes his several 
talents to combat the many misconceptions 
which becloud the layman’s understanding of 
mental disease and to sketch the basic con- 
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cepts of psychoanalysis, particularly in their 
application to the social sciences, criminology, 
and religion. The book is written in the author’s 
usual felicitous, erudite style and is remarkable 
for its nonpolemical discussion of very contro- 
versial matters. It should achieve its purpose 
admirably. 

The first five chapters describe in orthodox 
Freudian terms the development and the func- 
tion of the personality and the most common 
types of neurotic and psychotic disturbances. 
The author emphasizes the weakness of reason 
in the face of pressure from unconscious wishes 
and points out the large quantities of anxiety 
which have to be dealt with at every stage of 
emotional development. Much space is devoted 
to the prejudices against psychiatry, both medi- 
cal and lay, and to their historical develop- 
ment. Dr. Zilboorg is particularly apt at point- 
ing out the irrationality of these objections. 
He relates them generally to man’s innate con- 
servatism and to the overestimation of his own 
intellect. He states again and again his belief 
that only the physician can treat sick people— 
a statement to which social workers may well 
object. Some of the psychopathology—for ex- 
ample, the psychology of suicide—is too com- 
plex for a book of this sort. 

In the chapter on “Theories and Practice’ 
the author discusses at length the impulses 
which motivated the various dissenters from 
the Freudian School and appraises their inno- 
vations with great justice. He deals with the 
demand that the ‘‘mysteries”’ of analysis should 
be exposed to public inquiry by pointing out 
that this procedure would lead to no more en- 
lightenment than has the revelation of surgical 
techniques, since treatment cannot be learned 
from books but only through practice on clini- 
cal material. In discussing some misconceptions 
about the objectives of psychotherapy, Dr. 
Zilboorg states that the aim of treatment is not 
slavish conformity to all society’s rules at the 
expense of the patient’s creative ability. The 
goal of psychotherapy is merely ‘‘the realistic 
functioning of the psychic economy.” The fre- 
quent wish for a “perfect analysis” is exposed 
as a regressive, infantile fantasy. 

The chapter on “Civilization and the Social 
Sciences” points out the reciprocal influence 
of psychoanalysis, anthropology, and sociology 
on each other. The author takes issue with those 
analysts, including Freud, who make the error 
of anthropomorphizing society. He states that 
the wish to ‘“‘cure” society by psychiatric treat- 


ment is only a fantasy which reflects our uni- 
versal wishes for magic, omnipotence, and per- 
fectionism. He feels that analysis has failed to 
appreciate the roles of economics and of indus- 
trial civilization in their relation to the struc- 
ture of society. He points out the multifarious 
ways in which repressed trends, mostly aggres- 
sive, are permitted expression by way of social 
institutions, such as poker, prize fights, murder 
stories, political campaigns, and economic domi- 
nation of man by man. Even in materialistic 
Russia the individual’s repressed needs for 
magic and religion are permitted institution- 
alized outlet in the worship of Lenin. Feudal 
and modern civilizations and their varying 
types of neurosis are contrasted, and the con- 
clusion is reached that culture may influence 
the form of a neurosis but not its fundamental 
causes. In discussing human aggression, the 
author appears to accept the questionable con- 
cept of a death instinct and does not derive 
aggression from frustration. He emphasizes 
over and over that man must recognize his own 
great aggressiveness in order to control it. 

The chapter on “Crime and Judgment” out- 
lines the history of criminal law, which seems 
to be essentially a projection of man’s superego, 
functioning on the talion principle. Dr. Zilboorg 
then reviews the history of medical jurispru- 
dence, discusses the differences between the medi- 
cal and legal definitions of “insanity,” and 
earnestly pleads for a revision of the criminal 
code to include the findings of dynamic psy- 
chology. He enumerates the conflicting forces 
which act on the psychiatrist who testifies in 
court, demonstrates how they destroy the psy- 
chiatrist’s scientific objectivity, and suggests 
that psychiatrists should testify only at the re- 
quest of the court, as is now done in Massachu- 
setts. He pokes gentle fun at the rigidity of the 
law by contrasting the views on insanity which 
are expressed in the criminal and civil codes. 
He believes that murderers should not be exe- 
cuted so that psychiatrists may have ample 
opportunity to study them and thus learn more 
about the psychology of murder. 

The last chapter, entitled ‘“‘Psyche, Soul, and 
Religion,” is an earnest attempt to compose the 
differences between psychoanalysis and Cathol- 
icism. In general, the author uses the technique 
of “Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s.” He points out that Freud rejected 
religion because of his own unconscious antago- 
nism to it—an antagonism which was partly 
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personal and partly derived from his devotion 
to individualism. Science and religion, accord- 
ing to Dr. Zilboorg, represent two separate 
disciplines, one of which cannot legitimately 
criticize the other because they deal with totally 
different aspects of living. Science (and psycho- 
analysis) is concerned with the investigation 
of natural phenomena, religion with moral 
values. Religion also has an important social 
function, unrecognized by Freud, in that it 
takes care of a great deal of man’s aggression 
and anxiety. Certain parallels are cited between 
the teachings of St. Thomas and those of Freud 
in regard to sin, sexuality, and guilt, and it is 
emphasized that both religion and analysis have 
found the solution for man’s ills in love. Some 
time is spent in demonstrating that the psychic 
apparatus or personality is not the same thing 
as the soul. The author deals with the objection 
that analysis takes away the conscience and 
permits a living out of all one’s drives by point- 
ing out that no one can function in an organized 
society in this infantile way. Analysis does not 
alter or remove real religious faith but only 
such religious beliefs as are used as a tool by an 
individual’s neurosis. In discussing the religious 
doctrine of free will versus the analytic theory 
of psychic determinism, the author again allo- 
cates the personality to the analyst and the soul 
to the theologian. He stretches a point in deny- 
ing that analysis contradicts free will by saying 
that, in removing a neurosis, analysis acts to 
make free will possible. 

One can find little to criticize in this excel- 
lent book, and psychiatrists and analysts ought 
to hope that its circulation is wide. It should 
do no little good in lessening the misconceptions 
and hostilities toward psychiatry and analysis 
which are so widespread among laymen, minis- 
ters, lawyers, and physicians. 

A. H. VANDER VEER, M.D. 


University of Chicago Clinics 


Psychoanalysis Today. Edited by SANDOR Lor- 
AND, M.D. New York: International Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. xvit+-404. $6.00. 


Psychoanalysis Today is a simplified sum- 
mary of the whole field of current psychoana- 
lytic thought, including its clinical and theoreti- 
cal aspects and its application to various non- 
medical sciences. The first edition appeared ten 
years ago, a fact which, unfortunately, is not 
mentioned by the publisher. The present vol- 


ume consists of thirty papers by various promi- 
nent analysts. Fifteen papers from the earlier 
edition are reprinted verbatim, five have been 
revised, and four are omitted; thus, only eleven 
of the contributions are entirely new. Like all 
compilations by different authors, the material 
is uneven in quality. For example, the three 
articles on ‘‘Psychosomatic Medicine” by Jel- 
liffe, Dunbar, and English are so elementary 
and vague that they contain virtually no worth- 
while information. The same may be said of the 
discussions of sexuality by Brill and of sociology 
by Hartman. On the other hand, the majority 
of the contributions are clearly written and 
convey a good picture of modern psychoana- 
lytic thought. The paper by Kris on child anal- 
ysis, and the other papers on childhood and 
child-parent relationships by Oberndorf, Ames, 
Klein, and Broadwin are well done. Of particu- 
lar interest to social workers is an article by 
Marion Kenworthy illustrating the application 
of psychoanalytic understanding to case work 
by means of several clinical examples. Alexan- 
der contributes an excellent description of the 
functions of the various psychic systems. 
Neuroses and character disorders are adequate- 
ly presented by Kardiner, Lewin, Lorand, 
Glover, and Simmel. Simmel’s discussion of war 
neuroses is particularly commendable and time- 
ly. The psychoses receive less even treatment. 
Zilboorg’s paper on manic-depressive psychosis 
is excellent, but the descriptions of paranoia and 
schizophrenia by Hinsie are less adequate and 
full than the two papers in the first edition 
which covered these topics. Schilder contributes 
a general article on neurosis and psychosis, 
which is fairly good in spots but, like much of 
his writing, lapses into confusion. The organic 
psychoses are described by Van Ophuijsen. The 
techniques of analysis and psychotherapy are 
well presented by Lorand and Bunker. The 
articles by Jones on religion, by Schilder on 
criminality, and by Wittels on literature can be 
recommended, but Kris’ discussion of art is 
complex and vague. Roheim writes a stimulat- 
ing paper on the application of psychoanalysis 
to anthropology, which he somewhat spoils by 
his violent attacks on other anthropologists. 
Probably the most worth-while article in the 
whole book is one by Meyer on the interpreta- 
tion of dreams. This is the clearest short presen- 
tation of the theory and practice of dream anal- 
ysis which this reviewer has ever seen, and to 
those who have little knowledge of the subject 
it should be worth the price of the book. 
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All in all, Psychoanalysis Today is probably 
the best compendium on the subject for those 
who have had no analytic training. Social work- 
ers and medical students, in particular, will find 
it a work of reference that deserves a place in 
their libraries. 

A. H. VANDER VEER, M.D. 


University of Chicago Clinics 


Institutions Serving Children. By Howarp W. 
Hopxirk. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1944. Pp. xiv-+244. $2.00. 


This is a thoroughly sound book on a sub- 
ject about which there has been no such book 
available. Consequently, it is welcomed by all 
who are seriously interested in the care of de- 
pendent and neglected children. In a systematic 
fashion Mr. Hopkirk discusses the important 
aspects of institutional care, including the place 
of the institution among other agencies serving 
dependent children; the selection and training 
of the institution staff members; the structure 
and organization of an institution, including a 
chapter on the buildings; the care of the chil- 
dren; and a concluding section on evaluation, 
with particular emphasis on methods of making 
an institution survey. In discussing all these 
subjects Mr. Hopkirk presents a wealth of con- 
crete descriptive material. He states the current 
problems clearly and offers sound criticism of 
procedures and practices. He does not hesitate 
to make recommendations and indicates ac- 
cepted standards where these have been deter- 
mined by competent authorities in the field. In 
fact, his approach is moralistic rather than 
analytical, although he is not offensively di- 
dactic. One is constantly impressed by the wis- 
dom and tolerance of his observations and by 
his eminently practical approach. For example, 
in discussing the parents of children placed in 
institutions, he writes (p. 7), “When the change- 
ability of human nature is considered, it be- 
comes clear that the most skilled workers can 
only approximate a valid appraisal of a par- 
ent’s effectiveness.” If directors and staffs of 
children’s institutions, usually so hostile to the 
interfering parents of “their” children, would 
really read and ponder that sentence, perhaps it 
would inculcate a little humility in their critical 
judgments. In discussing “progress” in institu- 
tions Mr. Hopkirk writes: “Some institutions 
seem to have invested in over-stuffed furniture 
for the same reason that they have changed 


their corporate names, to give the outer appear- 
ance of modernity,” and he proceeds to point 
out the difference between a really progressive 
approach and this “pseudo-modernity.” After 
commenting on the advantages of a plan of 
apprentice training for house mothers, he calls 
attention to the importance of “avoiding the 
provincialism that might follow excessive reli- 
ance upon apprentice training” and to the need 
of supplementing this with other forms of train- 
ing that will equip the worker with “a philoso- 
phy based upon the experience of many.” That 
Mr. Hopkirk’s knowledge of institutional care is 
both comprehensive and up to date is indicated 
by his use of such old material as Dr. Dear- 
dorfi’s Survey articles on the cost of child care 
in institutions, and such new material as the 
1943 Freud-Burlingham reports on infants’ de- 
velopment in the English war nurseries. He 
often refers the reader to other sources for spe- 
cific information or more detailed practical ad- 
vice. 

Child-caring institutions in this country are 
an important resource for children who are 
homeless or whose families are unable to give 
them reasonable care. In fact, institutions are 
practically the only resource for such children in 
large areas of the country, and for most of the 
children who are called delinquent. Although 
institutions are often criticized severely for their 
lack of sensitivity to children’s more subtle 
needs, they continue to be used by social work- 
ers and communities and parents to provide 
care for large numbers of children. Institutions 
are still a beloved and traditional, even though 
often an antiquated, form of “charity” for well- 
meaning if not too well-informed citizens and 
for taxpayers whose concepts of the needs of 
disadvantaged, disturbed children are still 
vague and confused. All these people who sup- 
port or manage or use such institutions should 
read and study Mr. Hopkirk’s book and take 
his good sound advice to heart. 


To the more analytical professional workers 
in the field of child care, the institution is most 
interesting, perhaps, when it is considered as a 
special method of foster-care and of child treat- 
ment. In the institution where children are 
taken care of in artificially constructed groups 
rather than in families, case-work and group- 
work techniques meet in daily co-operation. 
Here case-work planning can be co-ordinated 
with the details of child care in creative service 
to each individual child. It is this area that 
presents special interest to professional workers 
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and an especial challenge. There has recently 
been interesting conjecture and some experi- 
mentation in the relation between case work 
and group work in the institutional field. Mr. 
Hopkirk’s book barely touches on such inter- 
esting problems. There is little if anything in 
liis book with which the social worker would dis- 
agree, and perhaps because of that not much 
which stimulates a response other than “of 
course.” It is perhaps as well that contro- 
versial or theoretical material should be omitted 
from the book; for although such an omission 
makes it less exciting reading for some it makes 
it basically a safe and sound textbook for all, 
and as such it is a welcome addition to the liter- 
ature in the field. 

ETHEL VERRY 
Chicago Orphan Asylum 


Group Experience: The Democratic Way. By 
BERNICE BAXTER and RosALinp CassIDy. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1943. Pp. xvii+ 
218. $2.50. 


Group Experience is based on the belief that 
experience in small groups is an essential ele- 
ment in education for life in a democratic so- 
ciety. It seeks to cut across school, social agen- 
cy, and neighborhood groups and to outline 
fundamental characteristics of the leadership 
needed to make experience in the small group 
in any of these settings conducive to the devel- 
opment of the individual and to the welfare of 
society. 

The book is divided into two main sections— 
one dealing with the principles of group partici- 
pation and the qualifications of group leaders, 
and the other providing illustrations of group 
behavior and of methods of studying the in- 
dividual in the group situation. 

The qualifications of the group leader, 
whether a professional leader or one developed 
from the group, seemed to be soundly con- 
ceived. The qualifications emphasized are: 


A “large view’’ of the social forces of the day, of 
the relationship of the individual to a democratic 
society, of the need of spiritual resources; and under- 
standing of the development of the individual; a 
grasp of the principles underlying group interaction; 
and finally skill in guiding these interactions through 
worth while activities. 


- The authors make an interesting distinction 
between the emphasis of the leader emerging 
from the spontaneous group on group accom- 
plishment and the emphasis of the professional 


leader of the planned group on the development 
of the individual group member. The charts 
used in the first part of the book detract from 
the value of the text, for they tend to convey 
an impression of exactness which does not and 
probably could not now exist. At the close of 
the book, the authors take up the question of 
training for this kind of leadership. Here the 
material is neither specific enough to be used as 
a guide in training, nor does it go deeply enough 
into underlying principles to be satisfying. 
The most valuable contribution of this part 
of the discussion is that it points up the com- 
mon denominator of knowledge and _ skill 
needed by the teacher, the group worker, 
and the community leader, all of whom can 
help to provide a measure of democratic group 
experience for youth. 

The second half of the book deals first with 
descriptions of two face-to-face groups—one of 
them a block organization in San Francisco, and 
the other a two-week camp-training course for 
counselors. Both of these descriptions are full 
and interesting and provide material for study 
of group processes. 

There follow illustrations of ways of study- 
ing the individual in the group and of the meth- 
ods of the individual leader. These are sugges- 
tive and practical. The authors then analyze 
three methods of studying group behavior with 
references to authors who have used these meth- 
ods. Here the value lies in the bringing-together 
of types of study of group behavior with the 
names of their main exponents as suggestions 
for further study. However, there is not enough 
critical analysis of the methods to furnish a wise 
guide to the student trying to discover ways of 
observing and recording the behavior of the in- 
dividual in the group. 

Also lacking in critical analysis is the chapter 
outlining neighborhood organization. The main 
point of the chapter, however, quoted appro- 
priately from the recommendations of the 
American Youth Commission, cannot be 
stressed too often, for it is both important 
and difficult to obtain. This is that neighbor- 
hood organizations and community projects 
for the benefit of youth should include youth 
in the planning. 

The “large view” outlined by the authors in 
the beginning serves to focus the book again 
at the close on the significance of democratic 
group experience in an interdependent world. 
There follows a useful topical list of “What To 
Read” and a comprehensive bibliography. 
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The authors have done a useful service in 
pointing up the significance in our society of 
experience in a small group, in indicating the 
common denominator of group processes and 
qualifications for group leadership for groups 
in a variety of settings, and in bringing together 
a wide variety of resources for further study. 
Although this is less than one would expect 
from Mr. Hendry’s Foreword, it is no small 
accomplishment. 

Lucy P. CARNER 


Council of Social Agencies of Chicago 


I Wanted To See. By BorGHILD DAHL. With a 
Foreword by WiLtiaAM L. BENEDIcT, Head 
of Department of Ophthalmology, Mayo 
Clinic. New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. 
Pp. ix+210. $2.00. 


I Wanted To See is the beautiful and moving 
story of a child with almost no vision who, all 
her life, refused to be regarded as blind. Miss 
Dahl tells the story of her fight for sight in a 
simple, unspectacular way, which makes her 
accomplishments seem all the more incredible. 
The description of her home life as a child will 
fill all those who were children in the 18g0’s 
with a sense of deep nostalgia. 

The book is a double tribute. It is, first, a 
tribute to a wonderful mother who was far in 
advance of her day in her understanding of 
psychology. Every mother of a child with de- 
fective vision should read this book to learn 
from it how great a factor wise and tender par- 
ents can be in conditioning a courageous and 
positive attitude toward life on the part of those 
who are visually handicapped. It is also a great 
tribute to that branch of the medical profession 
which brings all its genius to bear on the most 
delicate of all mechanisms—the human eye. 

Miss Dahl’s story is a powerful argument 
against segregation of the visually handicapped. 
It is made very clear in her book that she main- 
tained a level of accomplishment in competi- 
tion with those who had no similar handicap. 
The book is a thrilling document of courage. 

AupREY M. HAYDEN 
Illinois Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness 


Exploring Tomorrow’s Agriculture. By JOSEPH 
W. Eaton. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1943. Pp. xvi+255. $2.75. 


Roots in the Earth. By P. ALSTON WarRING and 
WALTER MAGNES TELLER. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1943. Pp. 202. $2.50. 


Both of these books are attempts to con- 
sider some of the pressing social and economic 
problems of the small farmer in today’s chang- 
ing world and to forecast possible solutions of 
these problems in the postwar period. 

Mr. Eaton has reviewed available material 
relating to co-operative farming enterprises 
from the point of view of a student of the sub- 
ject who ardently believes in co-operative farm- 
ing because he has seen it operate successfully 
in Palestine. The book is based on “first-hand 
surveys during six months in 1941 of the co- 
operative corporation farms of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, Region III....as well 
as on the non-governmental projects of Saline 
Valley Farm in Michigan, the communal vil- 
lages of the Hutterite Brethren in South Dakota 
and the Amana Society in Iowa.”’ Unfortunate- 
ly, the field work had to be cut short and the 
writing of the book hurried because of the au- 
thor’s induction into the Army. Therefore, re- 
liance had to be placed on rather superficial 
observation, conferences with officials, and on 
the reports and files of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. 

The author, with his acknowledged bias in 
favor of co-operative group farming as a solu- 
tion of many of America’s rural problems, ques- 
tions the pronounced policy of the Department 
of Agriculture of favoring the family-type 
farm and deplores the reluctance among agri- 
cultural experts to “face facts.” The factor 
which Mr. Eaton apparently did not recognize 
was that of the political inexpediency of a de- 
partmental policy which would differ too radi- 
cally from the point of view of members of 
Congress. Since this book was written, Congress 
has forced the Farm Security Administration 
not only to dissolve all co-operative farms but 
also to liquidate all resettlement projects of any 
type and has forbidden loans for the purpose’ 
of organizing co-operatives. 

Much factual material concerning co-opera- 
tive farming in Europe and America has been 
brought together here for the first time, and 
this constitutes a contribution more valuable 
than the author’s attempt to evaluate the po- 
tentialities of such projects for solving agricul- 
tural economic problems in this country. M. L. 
Wilson, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, concludes in the Foreword that 
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“‘we must recognize that cooperative group 
farming is entirely foreign to our custom and 
destined to fail unless there is some religious or 
ethical motive to draw people together”. On the 
other hand, Mr. Eaton’s vision of workable 
co-operative farms sponsored by government 
is never dimmed by the reality of his findings. 
He concludes that there has not been time 
enough for the development of the true co- 
operative spirit and that there is need of more 
experience. 


A more realistic approach to some of the 
same problems is provided by Waring and 
Teller in Roots in the Earth. The authors are 
“dirt farmers,” living each on his own small 
farm in Bucks County, Pennsylvania. These 
farmers point out that the individual small 
farmer suffers from two fears—the fear of large- 
scale agriculture and the fear of a bureaucratic 
regulation of farming. They believe that gov- 
ernment must bulwark the small operator 
against large-scale commercial agriculture (the 
farm bloc) and that in so doing democratic 
rather than bureaucratic administration is pos- 
sible. Out of their own experiences in using the 
services of the United States Department of 
Agriculture’s Soil Conservation Service and 
other bureaus and in co-operating with their 
neighbors in various ways, they are firmly con- 
vinced that farmers “‘should renounce in part 
their old unsocial individualism and undertake 
every form of cooperative effort—such as in the 
realms of marketing, purchasing, health, land 
use, and credit.” They see increased use of co- 
operation as only one part of a broad program 
of action leading to “‘a satisfactory life for all 
farmers and an abundant food supply to the 
nation.” 

GRACE BROWNING 
University of Pittsburgh 


Octavia Hill: A Biography. By E. MoBEerty 
BELL. London: Constable & Co., Ltd., 1942. 
Pp. xvii+297. 15s. 

A new biography of that remarkable nine- 
teenth-century philanthropist, Octavia Hill, 
is a welcome addition to our social welfare litera- 
ture. The only previous volume covering her 
life and works was published by her brother-in- 
law, C. Edmund Maurice, in 1913, one year 
after her death; and this was largely a book of 
extracts from her letters to friends and members 
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of her family, with only brief explanatory notes 
about her life. Her life spans one of the most in- 
teresting periods in the history of English phi- 
lanthropy and social reform, and among her 
acquaintances and co-workers were many of 
the great and near-great of the day. Born in 
1838, she was influenced first of all by her 
grandfather, Dr. Southwood Smith, the great 
sanitary reformer, whose work to control the 
fever epidemics which periodically swept the 
slum areas of London largely led to the passage 
of the first Public Health Act of 1848. Her 
mother, Caroline Southwood Hill, a Unitarian 
and deeply religious in her outlook on life, also 
contributed greatly to Octavia’s development, 
for she was a woman of very real intellectual 
interests and held advanced ideas about the 
education of women. After her husband’s failure 
in business and subsequent death, Mrs. Hill 
and four of her five daughters (Octavia was the 
youngest) established themselves in London, 
where they lived for many years, supporting 
themselves in genteel poverty through teaching 
and a variety of activities. 

Octavia was further influenced by the teach- 
ings of the Christian Socialists; she became a 
disciple and pupil of Ruskin; she knew and 
collaborated with Samuel Barnett in the settle- 
ment movement; and she was one of the found- 
ers of the Charity Organization Society. But it 
was her interest in the housing of the poor, her 
fight for small open spaces where the children 
of the slums might safely play, and her agita- 
tion for larger parks and recreation places, not 
only in London but also in Kent, Surrey, and 
the Lake District, for which her name will long 
be remembered. 

Her friendship with Ruskin made her initial 
efforts possible. “(Her mind was seething with 
the problem of housing families, his as it hap- 
pened with the problem of disposing of his rath- 
er considerable sum of money he had just in- 
herited from his father. Could anything have 
been more opportune?” The first three pieces 
of slum property were acquired by Ruskin in 
1865, and a year later he purchased a row of 
cottages for Miss Hill to manage. He urged that 
the scheme be made to pay 5 per cent interest 
on the investment, in hopes that other capital- 
ists might follow his example. Miss Hill not 
only managed these properties and collected the 
rents but undertook to influence the lives and 
standard of living of the tenants. Her work 
attracted attention among influential people, 
and the interest of H.R.H. Princess Alice of 
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Hesse, who translated her little volume on 
Homes of the London Poor into German, was 
important in that Victorian era. Other philan- 
thropists became interested, and additional 
properties were turned over to her manage- 
ment; and she was finally asked to take charge 
of a large number of houses belonging to the 
Ecclestiastical Commissioners. 


She worked with the Commons Preservation 
Society, which had already done yeoman serv- 
ice for the cause of open spaces, and with the 
Kyrle Society, also concerned with the same 
question. She helped found the National Trust, 
a corporation for the purchase and preserva- 
tion of lands and buildings dedicated to the 
common good, and battled against vested in- 
terests and the chaos which prevented any ra- 
tional approach to city planning in those days. 
Substantial gifts were placed at her disposal 
for philanthropic purposes. Her portrait was 
painted by Sargent, and in 1874 some of her 
friends established a fund to provide her an 
adequate income whereby for the first time in 
her life she was free from heavy financial worries 
and responsibilities. 

The author of this volume, Miss Moberly 
Bell, suggests that in telling the story of Octavia 
Hill’s busy life she has chosen to be more the 
biographer than the social historian. Therefore, 
it is not surprising that her book, while success- 
ful in depicting the personal life and philan- 
thropic achievements of Miss Hill, is less well 
rounded in respect to the social implications of 
her ideas and their subsequent influence. For 
example, chapter v, “Training of Workers,” is 
of particular interest to the present-day social 
worker. Miss Hill not only attracted many part- 
time volunteer workers but found it necessary 
to prepare many other women to become com- 
pletely responsible for the management of tene- 
ment properties. Her training program was a 
substantial undertaking, for all the workers 
must know not only the policies regarding rent- 
collecting but also the elements of sanitary sci- 
ence, the law of landlord and tenant, and the 
social service principles and methods of the day. 
Although Octavia Hill’s methods greatly influ- 
enced a later organization, the Society of Wom- 
en Housing Managers—an organization for 
which there is no counterpart in the United 
States—there is no mention of this fact in the 
biography. Among the volunteer rent-collectors 
were many prominent women of the period, 
some of whom are named, but no mention is 
made of Beatrice Potter (Mrs. Sidney Webb), 


who gives an interesting though brief account 
of her meeting with Miss Hill in her autobiog- 
raphy, My Apprenticeship. That these two able 
but divergent personalities clashed at this 
meeting was inevitable, for Octavia was later 
to oppose public housing schemes, although 
philanthropy for all its fine experimentation 
clearly could not cope with the enormous need 
for low-cost dwellings. 

As a member of the 1905-9 Royal Commis- 
sion on the Poor Law, she supported the con- 
servative Majority Report as against the more 
radical Minority Report, of which Mrs. Webb 
was the author, but even so found herself un- 
able to go along with her colleagues on all points 
and submitted a separate memorandum record- 
ing her objection to the “municipalization of 
the Poor Law,” to increase medical relief, and, 
above all, to any provision of special work in 
times of depression. She also opposed any re- 
moval of the disenfranchisement clause in the 
Poor Law. 

In her efforts to recount the very consider- 
able achievements of Octavia Hill and to give 
full credit to her intellectual and moral integ- 
rity, her patience and persistence in the face of 
obstacles, and her remarkable spirit of inde- 
pendence, Miss Bell is perhaps too defensive. 
Even a more critical evaluation of Octavia 
Hill’s ideas and basic approach to economic and 
social problems would not detract from her full 
stature. For she was a product of the great 
nineteenth-century philanthropic movement, 
and her ideas and methods of work were a con- 
sistent whole. 

ELIZABETH WISNER 
Tulane University 


International Relief in Action, 1914-1943: Select- 
ed Records, with Notes. By HERTHA KRAUS. 
Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1944. Pp. viii+ 
248. $1.25 cloth; $1.00 paper. 


For social workers concerned with the field 
of international social work, and particularly for 
those in charge of professional training for in- 
ternational relief, the lack of conveniently ac- 
cessible literature and of reliable information 
has been a serious problem. There are, indeed, 
many books, pamphlets, and articles that deal 
with certain phases of foreign relief. There is 


«See, for example, the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. LXXIX 
(September, 1918), on “War Relief Work”; articles 
in this Review (see XVII, 82, 218, 362-67, 486-90; 
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also no lack of rather voluminous collections of 
documents on special programs, such as Eliot 
G. Mears, Greece Today (1929), Theodore I. 
Geshkoff, Balkan Union (1940), or Suda L. 
Bane and Ralph H. Lutz, The Blockade of Ger- 
many after the Armistice, 1918-1919 (1942). 
Most of these studies, however, limit themselves 
to a particular aspect of the foreign relief opera- 
tions or are concerned with just one country or 
one region. The present task of postwar relief 
and reconstruction requires a broader interna- 
tional outlook. To give an understanding of the 
various problems in international relief, this 
collection of fifty-seven project records from ac- 
tual field operations in relief, rehabilitation, and 
reconstruction services during the period from 
1914 to 1943 offers valuable aid. The author, on 
the faculty of Bryn Mawr College and at pres- 
ent on the faculty of the U.N.R.R.A. Training 
Center in Maryland, selected the records with 
the assistance of members of the Philadelphia 
Research Center, established by the American 
Friends Service Committee, the Brethren Serv- 
ice Committee, and the Mennonite Central 
Committee, particularly Dr. Erna Magnus and 
John E. Bender. Many projects were taken 
from published material, such as Organization of 
American Relief in Europe, by Bane and Lutz 
(which was discussed in this Review, XVIII, 
263-64), Feeding the Hungry: Russia Famine, 
by P. C. Hiebert and Orie O. Miller of the Amer- 
ican Mennonite Central Committee, and the 
Story of the Near East Relief, by James L. Bar- 
ton. Other records have been taken from numer- 
ous reports, bulletins, and articles that had de- 
scribed the activities in this field. But additional 
material has been made available from unpub- 
lished files and reports of twenty-seven agencies 
engaged in foreign relief. The book includes two 
main sections: one presenting material on com- 
munity services, such as food, clothing, shelter, 
medical aid, child care, and work relief; the 
other on the relocation of “displaced people,” 
migration, repatriation, population transfer, 
and resettlement. On the other hand, the study 
does not present a picture of specific social, eco- 
nomic, or relief conditions in any one country 
or territory, but gives rather illustrations of the 


XVIII, 1-11, 138-39, 250-51); the Survey, the 
Compass, the Family, Foreign Relief Reports, the 
Monthly Labor Review, the Child, and the Interna- 
tional Labour Review; and Ernest P. Bicknell, With 
the Red Cross in Europe, 1917-1922 (1938), or Ann L. 
Curtis, The Quakers Take Stock (1944). 
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recurrent needs of various populations. While 
the bulk of the material was chosen from Euro- 
pean countries, a few reports are taken from the 
Near East, China, India, and Latin America. 
The various services of foreign relief are illus- 
trated by some examples, such as eight records 
on feeding, four on clothing, six on nutrition 
services, six on public health programs, and 
six on child-care plans. Three records include 
reports of experiences in Greece, four of France, 
six of Poland, and five of Yugoslavia. 

The practical value of the project records 
varies greatly. Some of them contain barely 
more than a brief description of certain experi- 
ences without an analysis of the social prob- 
lems involved and the particular local and re- 
gional cultural, economic, and health factors. 
Others bring a sufficient comprehensive infor- 
mation on the situation and the operation of the 
project to be useful for the student of interna- 
tional relief methods. 

The editors have added to each project rec- 
ord a series of “Questions for Discussion,”’ which 
seem most valuable and stimulating. For in- 
stance, after summarizing a report of the Greek 
Refugee Settlement Commission (1927), the 
editors ask these questions: 

1. The commission was expressly forbidden to spend 
its funds “for relief of distress or for charitable ~ 
purposes” but only permitted to use its grant for 
“settlement on the basis of productive work” 
looking toward ultimate repayment. In view of 
the circumstances, do you regard this as an un- 
wise limitation? 

2. The Greek government had erected many “tem- 
porary” shelters, which were still being used by 
the urban refugees. If you had to choose between 
building many “temporary” shelters or fewer, but 
more substantial dwellings, which would you se- 
lect? Why? 

3- Is this distinction between urban and rural refu- 
gee problems a valid one? Does it follow that 
more productive and substantial gains in a coun- 
try’s economic reconstruction come through rural 
rather than through urban settlement aid? 

4. Can you suggest other possibilities of work for the 
town refugees which the commission did not men- 
tion? Do you consider their reasoning sound? 

5. Analyze the commission’s explanation for not at- 
tempting to reorganize the country’s industry. 
What are the arguments for and against such a 
point of view? What has been the policy of other 
League of Nations resettlement commissions on 
this question? 


No attempt is made to give a systematic anal- 
ysis of the various experiences or to draw con- 
clusions from the many professional social work 
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mistakes that are evident in some of the proj- 
ects. 

In the Appendix the book offers very brief 
suggestions for a course in “International Aid 
to Social Reconstruction,”’ consisting of an out- 
line for a semester plan (fifteen sessions) and 
some aspects for discussion (pp. 217-19). The 
Appendix also includes a brief information on 
the various social agencies that have been or are 
active in the field of foreign relief, including a 
few paragraphs on the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration (U.N.R.R. 
A.). In the selected bibliography, which is the 
final section of the Appendix, the literature on 
the development and principles of this new in- 
ternational agency has not been included. The 
bibliography divides the references into four 
main sections: (1) “Background of Cultures,” 
(2) “Impact of War,” (3) “History of Services,” 
and (4) “Standards, Principles, and Techniques 
of Services,’”’ the last section subdivided into 
twenty-six special programs. This distribution 
makes it somewhat difficult to find the most im- 
portant literature under its proper heading, for 
instance, Professor E. N. Kulischer’s The Dis- 
placement of Population in Europe (see this Re- 
view, XVII, 535-36) cannot be discovered under 
“Migration and Settlement” but appears under 
“Impact of War.” These few limitations do not 
seriously affect the value of information on for- 
eign relief experience which this well-organized 
study offers. It can be highly recommended to 
all social workers interested in this new chal- 
lenging part of their work. 


WALTER FRIEDLANDER 


School of Social Welfare 
University of California 


Freedom’s Ferment: Phases of American Social 
History to 1860. By AticE FELT TYLer. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1944. Pp. x +608. $5.00. 


In this interesting and scholarly study Dr. 
Alice Felt Tyler, of the Minnesota history 
faculty, throws new light on the history and 
significance of the reform movements and so- 
cial and religious experiments characteristic of 
the “democratic faith of the young American 
republic” in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. It is a thrilling story, showing that 
“crusaders who fought for righteousness” were 


almost indigenous in the new republic and 
showing how “Americans, sometimes with 
high courage and deliberate design and some- 
times by accident or through indifference,” 
fulfilled the manifest destiny which they be- 
lieved to be theirs by right of inheritance. 

The early efforts toward social and economic 
equality, which disappeared in the shadows of 
the Civil War, are interpreted here in their re- 
lation to the history of American thought and, 
action. The pre—-Civil War social movements 
of the last century are classified into two groups: 
the cults and utopias of varied origins and the 
humanitarian crusades. To the first group be- 
long the revivalistic religious organizations— 
the Spiritualists, the Rappites, the Mormons, 
the Shakers, and the Millerites, who believed 
the end of the world was coming. Such experi- 
ments in communal living as were attempted 
at Brook Farm or in Robert Owen’s colony or 
in the Oneida Community, to mention only a 
few, were sometimes organized by religious 
groups and sometimes by social idealists. Mrs. 
Tyler finds “the American creed of perfectibili- 
ty” in some of these experiments; there was the 
urge to reform in the fusion of religious freedom 
and political democracy. “Men of that day 
were more than a little touched with trans- 
cendentalism; the religious faith of the fathers | 
was mingled with the democracy of the frontier. 


The result was a period of social ferment, some- ...:- 


times a little mad, a little confused about direc- 
tions, but always full of optimism, of growth, 
and of positive affirmation.” 

Social workers will be especially interested 
in the latter half of Mrs. Tyler’s book, which 
deals with the ‘Humanitarian Crusades.” 
“Americans were superbly conscious of the 
fact that it was their duty and their privilege 
to lead the way in reforms that brought better 
care to the unfortunate, hope to the poor and 
downtrodden.” The section on “Education and 
the American Faith” includes a discussion of 
the long and earnest struggle for the improve- 
ment of the common school, the movement for 
the education of women, and the progress of 
higher education. There is a chapter on “Re- 
form for the Criminal,’ dealing with the penal 
codes before 1815, with the well-known move- 
ment for prison reform, and with the movement 
for the abolition of imprisonment for debt. A 
chapter on “Wards of the State” includes an 
account of poor relief, the early beginnings of 
the education of deaf and blind children, and 
the care of the insane. 
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The social worker will find some conspicuous 
omissions. For example, although the increase 
in the number of orphan asylums is noted, there 
is no mention of Stephen Girard or the work of 
Charles Loring Brace. But this is a book for the 
general student and general reader rather than 
a critical study of social welfare experiments 
for social workers. 

An interesting chapter deals with the ““Tem- 
perance Crusade,” including the early work of 
Benjamin Rush. Some “anti”? movements are 
grouped together and discussed as “Denials of 
Democratic Principles” in a chapter dealing 
with anti-Catholicism, the anti-immigration- 
ists, and the anti-Masonic movement. “The 
Crusade for Peace” includes a discussion of 
early anti-war sentiment and the initiation of 
the peace movement, the American Peace So- 
ciety and peace literature, offensive and de- 


fensive’ wars, the nonresistance movement, the 
Mexican War, the International Peace Crusade, 
and the work of Elihu Burritt. There is a chap- 
ter dealing with the beginnings of the long 
struggle for women’s rights and the story of 
women crusaders and their work in the anti- 
slavery movement and in the temperance move- 
ment. 

This book will be read by many students 
with pleasure as well as profit. It is reassuring 
that, Mrs. Tyler finds that the fundamental 
principles of the American faith and the Ameri- 
can way of life were “set by the pioneers and 
the crusaders of the early years”; men “cher- 
ished hope that their lives and their institu- 
tions might be perfected,’ when men “saw no 
limits for the advancement of the individual 
or of the nation.” 

E. A. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Race and Crime. By WittEM ApDRIAAN BONGER. 
Translated from the Dutch by MARGARET 
Matuews Horpyk. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. Pp. xi+130. $1.50. 


Professor Willem Adriaan Bonger of the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam was one of the world’s great crimi- 
nologists. In this last book, written shortly before his 
death in 1940, Professor Bonger had the terrible 
racial hatreds of the European war and the years be- 
fore the war as the background for his study. He 
begins with the statement that ‘to undertake writ- 
ing at present on the connection between race and 
crime seems like a hopeless task. Never has a doc- 
trine fallen so into disrepute as that of race. Pettiness 
and lunacy dominate the whole subject. No trace of 
science remains. Bestial passions and baseless preju- 
dices have led to situations which but a short time 
ago would have been considered totally impossible.” 

He believed that “the present senseless race prej- 
udice [was] a social pathological phenomenon” and 
he thought that it must be ignored “‘in a scientific 
publication on race and crime.” 

The book includes such data as are available re- 
garding criminality among the Alpine group, the 
East Baltics, the Jews, the Mediterraneans, the 
Nordics, the Ugro-Finns, and the Negroes. 

The conclusions reached are reassuring. Professor 
Bonger tells us that “‘it is.certainly great nonsense to 
speak of criminal and non-criminal races. Such 
things do not exist and are not even to be imagined. 
Try to imagine all the members of a race as ‘born’ 
thieves! The truth is, naturally, that crime occurs in 
all races, and, by the nature of things, is only com- 
mitted by a number (generally very limited) of in- 


dividuals in each race. In principle the races do not 
differ.” 

Finally, we are told that ‘“‘we are lacking much, 
if not all, information on the material side of the 
problem; and in the case of the psychology of racés 
the situation is not much better.” On this point it is 
necessary “to rely on impressions and the like, in 
which scientific control is impossible. These im- 
pressions often come from superficial observers who, 
besides being full of prejudices, are all too inclined to 
consider the qualities observed by them as inherent.” 
Therefore, ‘“‘no definite results have been obtained in 
the study of ‘race and crime,’ [and] much still re- 
mains unsettled.” 

This judicial view of the subject comes as a last 
testament from a great scholar. 

E. A. 


Social Factors in Crime: As Explained by American 

Writers of the Civil War and Post Civil War Period. 

By ELLen E.izaBeta Gutttor. Philadelphia: 

1943. Pp. ix+197. 

This study was a Doctor’s dissertation prepared 
at the University of Pennsylvania. The scope of the 
study is carefully limited to the period 1860-1885, 
but there is some interesting material brought to- 
gether for this period. Great importance was at- 
tached to the effect of heredity, and Dugdale’s The 
Jukes was widely read in this earlier period. The 
great movement to make education compulsory as 
well as free is quite properly related to the crime con- 
ditions of the period. There were crude statistical 
studies made of the percentage of prisoners “‘unable 
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to read,” “unable to write,” “able to read and spell,”’ 
“wholly illiterate,” and similar classifications, but 
the numbers and percentages could not be related to 
similar statistics from the general population. There 
is also a chapter on “Trade Education,” including 
apprenticeship. Perhaps too little weight is given to 
the subject of juvenile “criminals” in a period long 
before the first juvenile court law was passed. The 
subject of economic conditions is dealt with, and the 
increase in commitments following the crisis of 1873 
is discussed. However, the section on “the tramp” 
fails to point out that the tramp and the vagrant of 
that day were more properly described at a later date 
as the unemployed man or the migratory laborer. 
There is a chapter on immigration in relation to 
crime, but the effect of immigration on some of the 
other subjects discussed, such as education, housing, 
intemperance, and conditions in large cities, might 
have been more adequately dealt with. 

On the whole, this is a useful exploratory study. 


Hospital Discharge Study: An Analysis of 576,623 
Patients Discharged from Hospitals in New York 
City in 1933. By Neva R. DEARDORFF and 
Marta FRAENKEL. 2 vols. New York: Welfare 
Council, 1942-43. I, pp. 209+xviii; II, pp. 349+ 
xviii. 


The first two volumes of the Hospital Discharge 
Study present the most comprehensive data that 
have ever been made available on the medical and 
social facts regarding hospitalized illness. The analy- 
sis of the data is impressive and combines the usual 
classifications of discharge data with well-planned 
and significant cross-classifications. This analysis 
was an immense task; hand tabulation had to be 
used because it was a W.P.A. project. The authors, 
however, point out how this very limitation involved 
advantages in that close supervision over a long peri- 
od “brought problems to the surface and caused the 
authors to extend the scope of the analysis in order 
to cope with these new problems.” The report bears 
this out; it suggests thoughtful and careful explora- 
tion rather than routine execution of a plan. 

Discussion of the findings of this study is not 
possible here. The greatest significance of the study, 
however, may lie not in its findings but rather in its 
serving as a step toward uniform and regular re- 
porting of discharge data by the hospitals of the 
country. If uniform reporting is to be achieved—and 
certainly the public has a right to demand this in the 
interest of sound community planning—this study 
shows that the hospitals would not have to inaugu- 
rate “a radical innovation in recording but only 
completion and standardization.” In certain areas, 
however, such as operative interventions, useful re- 
porting will be possible only when and if uniform 
recording, based on patients and not departmental 
activity, is established, “seemingly an eventuality 
far removed from present conditions.” 


It is really an amazing commentary upon the 
state of organization of our medical and hospital 
facilities that we do not have standard, uniform re- 
porting on hospitalized illness. The authors point 
out that they ‘‘can only hope that the portrayal of 
these materials will serve as a bench-mark for future 
comparisons and for measurements in the use of the 
community’s most valued resources.” If this study 
proves to be a first step toward a national reporting 
system, the authors, the New York Welfare Council, 
and the Work Projects Administration will have 
made a great contribution; if it does not, the poten- 
tial contribution will remain for all to see. A third 
volume is promised for later publication. 


Dora GOLDSTINE 
Mary E. MAcDONALD 





The Johns Hopkins Hospital and the Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medicine: A Chronicle, Vol. 
I: 1867-1893. By ALAN D. CHESNEY. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1943. Pp. xviii+318. $3.00. 


This first volume, describing the founding of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital and the Johns Hopkins 
School of Medicine’ is aptly characterized by its 
subtitle. In faithful detail Dr. Alan Chesney, the 
present dean of the Medical Faculty, chronicles the 
sequence of events which stemmed from the decision 
of Mr. Johns Hopkins, in 1867, to endow two cor- 
porations—a hospital and a university—bearing 
his name. From the granting of the charters in that 
year through the successive steps which established 
the hospital and the university, this volume por- 
trays the problems faced and dealt with by trustees, 
faculty, and staff until the hospital opened its doors 
in 1889, and the School of Medicine offered its first 
courses of instruction in 1893. Brief biographies are 
given of the persons associated with these develop- 
ments and from this carefully detailed account 
emerges a picture of loyal, devoted, and farseeing 
trustees, educators, and physicians working tireless- 
ly to evolve and maintain standards of medical edu- 
cation and service hitherto unknown in this country. 
The richness of their contribution transcends the 
limitations of space imposed by this volume; and the 
author has shown discrimination and balance in the 
treatment he allots to some of the greatest and most 
colorful medical personalities of this age. 

On the whole, this volume would seem likely to 
be of interest primarily to persons who have them- 
selves been associated with the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital or Medical School, or who have some gen- 
eral interest in tracing the development of medical 
education and hospital practice in the United States. 
The author has been concerned with presenting a 
full and accurate history of the early days of a great 
institution, and he has painstakingly covered all 
available sources of information. His project, when 
completed, should afford a definitive study of an 
experiment which has significantly influenced the 
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entire course of medical education and practice in 
this country. 
Dora GOLDSTINE 


American Intercession on Behalf of Jews in the Diplo- 
matic Correspondence of the United States, 1840- 
1938. By Cyrus ADLER and AARON M. MarGAL- 
1TH. (“Publications of the American Jewish His- 
torical Society,” No. 36.) New York, 1943. Pp. 
xiv-+419+xxxv. $4.00. 


In this impressive volume an attempt is made to 
collect the large body of documentary material re- 
lating to the efforts made by the United States on 
behalf of its “nationals of Jewish origin,” as well as 
to the other efforts of our country to intervene on 
behalf of persecuted Jews. This volume is, therefore, 
in a sense a contribution to international law dealing 
with diplomatic intercession on behalf of minorities. 
Beginning with the Damascus affair of 1840, the 
volume continues down to the outbreak of the sec- 
ond World War in 1939. The authors express the 
hope that this volume, with its account of many 
incidents in which the United States interposed in 
behalf of the Jews, will serve as “another reminder 
to the American people, if it is to be true to its es- 
tablished traditions and to its future destiny.” 


Palestine: Land of Promise. By WALTER CLay Low- 
DERMILK. New York: Harper & Bros., 1944. Pp. 
236. $2.50. 


This little volume is very timely. At a time when 
our justice and humanitarian principles have been 
deeply offended by continued Jewish persecutions, 
when the Jewish people are again forced with in- 
credible cruelty to leave areas to which they have 
contributed by their intellectual and scholarly at- 
tainments, by their organizing capacity, by their pa- 
triotic devotion, there is at least a little comfort in 
knowing that there may be a possible refuge and new 
opportunity for them. The protection of the Jewish 
people from the Arabs is one of the demands which 
humane public opinion in the United States must de- 
mand of our ally, Great Britain. 

The author of the present interesting volume is 
an American soil expert who presents a plan for re- 
claiming this ancient land and revitalizing the whole 
Near East. The fourteen chapters cover a wide 
range of problems—geographical, historical, and 
industrial—and attempt especially to forecast the 
possibilities of developing peaceful and co-operative 
relationships between the Jews and the Arabs. 


S. PB. 


Arms and the Girl. By GuLIELMA FELL ALsop, M.D., 
and Mary F. McBriwg, A.M. New York: Van- 
guard Press, 1943. Pp. 302. $2.50. 


- The subtitle of this book, “‘A Guide to Personal 
Adjustment in War Work and War Marriage,” in- 
dicates that the suggestions offered in the book are 
intended primarily for young women in the military 
services and the essential industries. Some of the new 
interests and opportunities now available to women 
are discussed by a physician in a woman’s college 
and a director of adult education in the Y.W.C.A. 
Certain precepts of health are presented that, if 
followed, would promote happy and efficient per- 
formance on the job. The last half of the book is con- 
cerned with war marriages and early maternity, in 
which the authors seem to believe, and with the role 
of the young wife and mother as morale builder for 
the man in service. The title is somewhat mislead- 
ing, and the presentation is oversimplified. The book 
will be of interest for popular reading and not for 
professional groups. 

C. G. 


Effectiveness of Unemployment Benefits in Maintain- 
ing Purchasing Power. By SAM ARNOLD. Colum- 
bus: Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State 
University, 1943. Pp. 71. $1.00. 


Unemployment insurance is often defended not 
only as a means of financing the unemployed in- 
dividual until he finds employment but also as a 
method of stabilizing the business economy by re- 
storing the loss in purchasing power resulting from 
unemployment. This recent study of the Bureau of 
Business Research of Ohio State University at- 
tempts to estimate the amount of wage loss replaced 
by benefit payments. By applying the provisions of 
the 1938 Ohio, New York, and Wisconsin unemploy- 
ment compensation acts and of the 1941 Ohio law to 
the employment experience of a sample of Ohio- 
firms for the period 1928 through 1932, Dr. Arnold 
concludes that the amount of lost wages replaced by 
benefits is so small that it cannot be expected to 
exert much of a stabilizing influence on the economy. 
If the Ohio and New York laws of 1938 had been in 
effect between 1928 and 1932, the amount of lost 
wages replaced by benefits would have been less than 
9 per cent, whereas the Wisconsin 1938 law was even 
less liberal. If the 1941 amended Ohio law had been 
in effect in 1928-32, benefits payments, while in- 
creased over those provided by the earlier law, would 
have amounted to only 10.4 per cent of the wages 
lost through unemployment. 

This study appears to be carefully made, and the 
reader’s confidence in its findings is increased by the 
author’s care in describing the method, assumptions, 
and limitations of the study. While the inadequacy 
of unemployment compensation benefits is well 
known to most social workers, this study serves to 
strengthen the conviction that unemployment com- 
pensation laws should be liberalized by increasing 
the amount and duration of benefits and by remov- 
ing restrictive provisions. 

M. S. B. 
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British Labor and the Beveridge Plan. By FREDERICK 
Josep ScHev. New York: Island Press, 1943. 
Pp. 128. $1.00. 


Insurance for All and Everything: A Plain Account 
and a Discussion of the Beveridge Plan. By RON- 
ALD C. Davison. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1943. Pp. 32. 15.6d. 


Beveridge Report Criticised. By C. CLIvE SAXTON. 
London: George G. Harrap & Co., 1943. Pp. 32. 
od. 

The little book by Frederick Scheu does not pre- 
sent the official view of British Labor. The author 
comes from Vienna, where he was the correspondent 
of the London Daily Herald. His purpose is “‘to ex- 
amine some of the principal points of the Beveridge 
Plan against the background of the aims and strug- 
gles of British Labor,” and he finds correctly that 
the Plan ‘owes much to Labor.” 

After two introductory chapters the book con- 
tains a useful and very sympathetic discussion of the 
Beveridge Plan in chapters iii to ix. The last two 
chapters deal with the reception of the Report in the 
country, beginning with the Daily Herald: 


“A wind of favor greets this plan 
Of justice for the common man..... 


The author notes the attitude of some of the 
opponents of the plan, such as “individualists” like 
Sir Ernest Benn, who undertook the unpleasant task 
of “debunking Beveridge” and who said that Bev- 
eridge had “‘with great skill built up an atmosphere 
of hope, and millions of our splendid people, es- 
pecially after hearing him on the wireless, think that 
in his Report there is to be found the secret of the 
‘abolition of want.’ But the stark, naked, disagree- 
able truth calls for a policy of deflation rather than 
inflation: for a reduction of the amount of State 
money in the pockets of the people and for every 
kind of economy.” The attitude of the industrial 
assurance companies is also discussed; and the last 
chapter deals with “the great debate” of last year in 
the House of Commons. 

There is perhaps a quasi-defeatist attitude to- 
ward war aims, for the author says that “while in 
the first world war there was a widespread expecta- 
tion that peace would usher in a new golden age of 
happiness and prosperity, the views of the average 
Englishman and Englishwoman today about the 
future are more cautious and tempered with a good 
bit of cynicism.” The author finds this state of 
mind to be a result of “the high hopes which in- 
spired the people in the last war, and of the disap- 
pointment which followed it.” 

It may be noted that Mr. Scheu is not correct in 
saying that “the British once led the world in social 
reform,”’ since the greatest of all social reform—an 
adequate and democractic school system, public 
junior college system, and state universities for the 
people—is America’s not Britain’s. 

Sir Ronald Davison’s very competent and ob- 


jective analysis of the Beveridge Report will be read 
with interest by his many American friends. Sir 
Ronald notes that the Report lays, perhaps, “rather 
less stress on the difficulties than they sometimes 
deserve. That is only natural in an advocate and it 
only partly explains the ready acceptance of his 
proposals by the Press and public last year. A deeper 
reason is that this new promise of social betterment 
after the war crystallizes all the vague aspirations of 
our war-time generation for a better-ordered society 
and for the assurance of a decent minimum standard 
of life for all in Great Britain. Whether the Plan is 
implemented in full or not, all future plans, reforms 
or legislation in the same field will be influenced 
thereby. It has given a new turn to social thinking 
in these islands.” 


This very honest statement points out that the 
very “considerable agenda of legislation which will 
be involved in implementing the different parts of 
the Plan” must not be overlooked. 


“The task will be neither easy nor short; Sir 
William Beveridge admits as much. It will take years 
to achieve it. Moreover, there are assumptions in the 
Report which reach out beyond its actual subject 
matter, e.g., the preliminary creation of a trans- 
formed ‘public’ medical service which can serve all 
our 46 million citizens with the best that science can 
give, and such a measure of state control over in- 
dustry and distribution as will ensure fairly regular 
employment for all who are able and willing to work. 
We, as a nation, can only enjoy our benefits if we 
earn them. These are large assumptions and they 
must be carefully deliberated.” 

Some of the important questions raised in the 
Davison discussion will be interesting to Americans. 
For example, ‘(Can a common standard, based on 
human needs or a national minimum, be attained? 
Could it not be better attained under a simpler, and 
more unified scheme than at present with all the gaps 
filled up? Will new minimum wage legislation also be 
needed to avoid the pitfall of making a man’s social 
service income better than his normal full-time 
earnings?” It is encouraging that Sir Ronald also 
raises the question of the tax on wages. “What about 
the contributory principle?” he asks. “Should the 
plan of flat-rate weekly contributions [be retained], 
heavily subsidized by the Exchequer, or should we 
put the whole cost on the State?” 

It is significant that Sir Ronald Davison thinks 
that “in some ways it is a pity that there was no 
Minority Report on this occasion.”’ That is, Great 
Britain might in this way “from the outset, have 
been brought to grips with the obstacles which will 
have to be surmounted. This Report was, however, 
a one-man show! For all the other members of the 
inter-departmental committee were officials of Gov- 
ernment departments, and as such, were precluded 
from either signing the Report or raising any dissent- 
ing voice. They acted as advisers and assessors only.” 
This little book by one of the foremost British au- 
thorities on social insurance is a very useful contribu- 
tion to Beveridgeana. 
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The Saxton essay is a conservative analysis of the 
Beveridge proposals by an Oxford economist who 
views with alarm the disposition of the national in- 
come in “an arbitrary manner.” To the economist, 
the important policy is to provide a “framework of 
productive employment to give scope to the energy, 
ability, and enterprise of the people” so that indi- 
viduals may “provide earnings and pensions by 
their own efforts.” Dr. Saxton points out the earlier 
objections of trade unions to the scheme of so-called 
“family allowances.” But children’s allowances out 
of general taxation are entirely acceptable to the 
labor groups. The Saxton essay is a competent pres- 
entation of a conservative anti-Beveridge point of 
view. 

E. A. 


The Londoner. By Dorotuy NIcHotson. Illustrated. 
London: William Collins, 1944. Pp. 48. 4s. 6d. 


This is a book for the general reader, but any at- 
tempt to describe the Londoner and his environ- 
ment over the centuries has inevitably many refer- 
ences to social reform movements and their leaders. 
The illustrations, many of which are in color, are 
for the most part reproductions of old engravings 
lithographs, and oil paintings. 


War Medicine: A Symposium. Editor, WINFIELD 
Scott Pucu, M.D.; Associate Editor, E>warp 
Popotsky, M.D.; Technical Editor, DAGOBERT 
D. Runes, Pu. D. New York: Tanager Li- 
brary, 1942. Pp. 565. $7.50. 

This book is written for physicians and surgeons 
—the first 330 pages are devoted to surgery, another 
125 pages to “Aviation and Naval Medicine,” and 
something over 100 pages to “General Medicine.” 
However, some social workers will be interested in 
the special articles on ‘The Psychopath in the 
Armed Forces,” by Dr. William H. Dunn of New 
York; “Selective Service Psychiatry,” by Professor 
Dexter Means Bullard, of the department of clinical 
psychiatry in Georgetown University—an article 
dealing with ‘Schizoid and Related Personalities” 
and “Mood Disorders and Pyschopathic Personali- 
ties”; and in the article on ‘“‘Malingering,” by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Albert Groves Hulett. But, on the 
whole, this is a medical book for the medical profes- 
sion. 


Bibliography on Labor and Social Welfare in Latin 
America. Issued by the DivisIon oF LABOR AND 
SoctaL INFORMATION, PAN AMERICAN UNION. 
Washington, D.C., May, 1944. Pp. 76. $0.25. 


Whatever the final judgment on the State De- 
partment’s carefully nourished Good Neighbor poli- 
cy, it has already had the one excellent result of 
arousing in the American public a widespread in- 
terest in economic, political, and social conditions in 
Latin America. The important fields of labor and 
social welfare, in which there have been notable ad- 


vances in recent years in many of the Central and 
Secuth American countries, have not received the 
attention they deserve from American writers; how- 
ever, there is considerable material available, chiefly 
in article form, which has been carefully compiled 
and classified by subject and country in this useful 
bibliography. A great many of the items listed, all of 
which were published in English in the period be- 
tween 1930 and December, 1943, are drawn from 
such publications as the International Labour Review, 
the Monthly Labor Review, and the Child; there are 
also several books of general information which de- 
vote one or more chapters to these important sub- 
jects. Advanced research students are advised that 
additional information is available in the Washing- 
ton office of the Pan American Union, which has in 
its files more than fifteen thousand references in 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese on labor and so- 
cial welfare. 

KATHERINE A. KENDALL 


Building a Popular Movement: A Case Study of the 
Public Relations of the Boy Scouts of America. By 
Harotp P. Levy. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1944. Pp. 165. $1.25. 


This is the second of a series of case studies de- 
signed to tell how the public relations job is done in 
actual situations. The Boy Scouts of America was 
selected because its purposes are easily defined and 
its methods have been readily understood by the 
average layman. The ways that have been used to 
develop public understanding, to stimulate and hold 
public participation, and to create great national 
good will are described and discussed. An interesting 
subject is interestingly presented. 

The book offers a very favorable evaluation of 
the movement that social workers may accept with 
some reservation. Scouting is not readily available 
to children of poor parents. The work of the volun- 
teer in scout leadership is basic to the program, but 
he is not always the one with whom to discuss the 
need of some neighborhood lad who cannot afford 
membership. It is easy to mention the negative at- 
titude toward scouting of boys in “less chance” 
areas, but to stress the attitude is to overlook the 
fact that to belong to the organization and to partic- 
ipate in the program costs more money than these 
boys can afford. Possibly “such attitudes” would 
disappear if the cost of the uniform and the expense 
of hiking trips and camp outings were borne by the 
organization and if membership fees were more 
readily waived. The writer seems to forget that the 
Boy Scouts of America is a financial institution as 
well as a recreational agency and that a tremendous 
publicity program is basically promotional in na- 
ture, for example, honorary gifts to key individuals 
in the hope of free publicity in advertising that is 
money-raising. It should not be confused with pub- 
licity that seeks to attract boys to a program that 
offers them constructive interests and activities. 


CaROL GOLDSTEIN 
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Sheltered Care and Home Services for Public As- 
sistance Recipients. SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD, 
BuREAU OF PuBLIc ASSISTANCE. (Public As- 
sistance Report No. 5.) Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1944. Pp. ix-+ 
149. $0.25. 

This study should be of value to public as- 
sistance administrators because it attacks the 
difficult question of the physically and mentally 
disabled old and blind recipient who needs shel- 
tered care and services in addition to financial 
aid. It was undertaken because of the concern 
of the Bureau of Public Assistance of the Social 
Security Board with the problems of state and 
local agencies in assisting the aged and blind to 
get appropriate living arrangements. The re- 
port evaluates the policies and practices of the 
public assistance agencies and describes the use 
of private and public institutions, commercial 
nursing homes, boarding homes, and less widely 
utilized facilities, supervised family homes, 
housekeeping services in the recipients’ homes, 
and guardianship for the mentally incompetent. 
Included are agencies in five states: Cook Coun- 
ty, Illinois; Orleans Parish, Louisiana; Balti- 
more, Maryland; Boston and Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts; and Jackson County, Missouri. The 
data were obtained by interviewing the staff of 
the agencies and by reviewing case records. 

Among the familiar and unsolved problems 
discussed are the lack of facilities for sheltered 
care and the growing shortage of these facilities 
in wartime. Because of the limited amounts of 
assistance great difficulties are encountered in 
securing homes that offer adequate nursing and 
medical care for the prices recipients are able to 
pay. Another part of the same problem is the 
lack of minimum standards for nursing homes 
and the uneven development or entire lack in 
some states of a licensing system. Another prob- 
lem arises from the confusion in the policies of 
some agencies with respect to granting assist- 
ance to persons living in private institutions. 
The federal policy of unrestricted money pay- 
ments, involving the basic right of recipients to 
manage their own affairs, is touched upon; but 
the practical problems as a result of this policy 


which confront the agencies in arranging for in- 
stitutional, nursing, or medical care are not 
thoroughly explored. 

Public assistance agencies, it is concluded, 
should give more attention to finding appropri- 
ate places for recipients to live, either in private 
homes or in private or public institutions. They 
should refer recipients to these places and con- 
tinue responsibility for service after the recipi- 
ents are in the homes. Most of the agencies in- 
cluded in the study tended to limit their work 
to the determination of eligibility and the 
amount of assistance and, with a few notable 
exceptions, limited follow-up to routine visits 
once every six months or once a year. The rela- 
tionship between the public assistance agencies 
and the public institutions is also analyzed. The 
conclusion is reached that the agencies should 
do more to help persons who wish to leave pub- 
lic institutions to find suitable homes in the 
community. Likewise they should make more 
effort to help recipients who cannot be cared for 
in the community to enter the appropriate city, 
county, or state public home, infirmary, or hos- 
pital for the mentally ill. 

In addition to this critical analysis of agency 
practice, several constructive and new features 
of the work of the agencies are described. Two 
of the agencies had special units with major re- 
sponsibilities for recipients who needed spe- 
cialized care. One agency was developing the 
supervised family home, analogous to the foster- 
home for children, to provide a substitute for 
home life for the homeless aged or blind person. 
Homemaking service was being started. One 
agency employed seven housekeepers trained to 
give services in the homes of recipients who were 
unable to do their housework or were ill. The 
agencies allowed limited amounts in their bud- 
gets so that the recipients could pay something 
for “hired help.” In general, however, the 
agencies did little to arrange for housekeeping, 
nursing, or attendants’ services, expecting the 
recipients to make arrangements with cOmmu- 
nity nursing and other resources. One valuable 
section of the report is devoted to guardianship 
as a “resource for care.” It is suggested that 
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public assistance agencies initiate guardianship 
procedure for recipients incompetent to manage 
their own affairs. So far the agencies have hesi- 
tated to undertake this responsibility. Accord- 
ing to the report, their knowledge of guardian- 
ship legislation is “fragmentary.” 

The usefulness of this report is somewhat im- 
paired by a lack of clarity in the presentation. 
The findings are not summarized, and the con- 
clusions and recommendations are not concise- 
ly stated. But if the student of public assistance 
will take the time to dig into the material, he 
will find much that is rewarding. 


ALICE CHANNING 
Simmons College School of Social Work 


Community Health and Welfare Expenditures in 
Wartime, 1942 and 1940—30 Urban Areas. 
By Epwarp E. Scuwartz and EtotsE R. 
SHERMAN. (U.S. Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion No. 302.) Washington, D.C., 1944. Pp. 
iv+7o. 


The United States Children’s Bureau has 
again published data on expenditures for health 
and welfare services, this time for thirty of the 
forty-five urban areas which participate in the 
registration of social statistics project. The re- 
port shows the contrasts between the first year 
of ‘‘national defense” and the first year of war. 

Expenditures for relief and family welfare in 
the thirty areas reporting decreased by two- 
fifths from 1940 to 1942. This fact will, of course, 
surprise no one who has been conscious of what 
has been happening since the national defense 
program got under way in 1940. Expenditures 
for all health and welfare services declined by 
one-fifth during the two-year period, for the 
very great decreases for family welfare and re- 
lief were partially counterbalanced by substan- 
tial increases for health services and for group- 
work and leisure-time activities (20 and 18 per 
cent, respectively), and smaller gains in child 
welfare services and in planning, financing, and 
co-ordinating services (9 and 8 per cent, respec- 
tively). 

Further examination of the material pre- 
sented discloses great differences among report- 
ing areas which point up variations in com- 
munity services that do not appear to reflect 
variations in need for services. Study of differ- 
ences between 1940 and 1942 for the different 


reporting areas emphasizes the shifts made in 
community organization to meet the impact of 
mobilization. Thus, the report may be most use- 
ful to planning bodies in these and other areas, 
but not exclusively so by any means, for these 
thirty “case studies” taken individually or col- 
lectively provide profitable material for study 
by any social worker. 

It may, for example, be worth comment here 
that in the child welfare field, which in the large 
urban area has so long been regarded as a par- 
ticular province of the private agency, 56 per 
cent of the expenditures were from public funds. 
The strength of the private agencies and the 
tenacity of the subsidy system are revealed by 
the fact that only 49 per cent of the expendi- 
tures were made under public auspices. Satis- 
faction over the increase in expenditures for 
health services must be tempered by the fact 
that this increase is largely accounted for by 
greater hospital expenditures—not expendi- 
tures in general and preventive health pro- 
grams. An increased effective demand for hos- 
pital care comes from increased ability of people 
to pay for care; other factors include increases 
in the population of these areas and rises in the 
birth rate. 

The social statistics registration project of 
the Children’s Bureau has provided since 1930 
the only comprehensive reporting of health and 
welfare services on a community-wide basis. 
Again, as was said of an earlier expenditure 
study of this project, “in spite of the many diffi- 
culties that have retarded progress, the ap- 
proach used appears still to be the most prom- 
ising one available at the present stage of de- 
velopment of the social services in this coun- 
try.”* The present report points out that “it 
has been necessary for the participating com- 
munities .. . . to assume an increasingly larger 
measure of responsibility for the project.” This 
necessity has been imposed by reductions in the 
staff supervising the social statistics project. It 
is to be hoped that the Bureau will soon be in a 
position to devote effort and funds to strength- 
ening and expanding the project. “When the 
war came, the social-statistics project was im- 
mediately available for measuring the resulting 
changes in health and welfare programs”; in the 
difficult transition from a war to a peacetime 
economy, the project may prove to be of equal 
or greater usefulness for general community 
planning and for planning for the care of chil- 


t Wayne McMillen. See this Review, XVI (June, © 
1942), 384. 
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dren, which is, of course, the more immediate 
interest of the Children’s Bureau. 


Mary E. MAcponaLp 
University of Chicago 


Our Concern—Every Child: State and Community 
Planning for Wartime and Post-war Security 
of Children. By Emma O. LunpBere. (U.S. 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 303.) 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1944. Pp. ii+84. $0.15. 


This pamphlet has been prepared primarily 
as a “blueprint” for state and community plan- 
ning and action in behalf of children. Although 
immediate steps to be taken for the protection 
of children whose welfare is threatened by ab- 
normal conditions of war are stressed, it is 
pointed out that “building for the security of 
childhood must be a continuous process of erect- 
ing on a firm foundation of past experiences and 
achievements a structure which will insure the 
physical, mental, and moral well-being of every 
child and provide the opportunities that should 
be the heritage of all children.” 

Those minimum essentials affording children 
satisfying home life, health protection, school 
opportunities, religious training, constructive 
leisure-time interests, and experiences in demo- 
cratic living, recommended by the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy in 
January, 1940, are interpreted briefly but effec- 
tively as important postwar objectives. Since 
the realization of these goals is dependent upon 
treating the child as “an ‘indivisible whole’ in 
need of many kinds of opportunities and safe- 
guards, all of which operate together for his 
physical, mental, emotional, and social devel- 
opment,” many practical and valuable sugges- 
tions for “unifying health, education, social wel- 
fare services and interests” are discussed. 

As a basis for action and for planning ade- 
quately for all children, state and communities 
—urban and rural alike—are urged to review 
carefully conditions affecting children and re- 
sources available for safeguarding the inherent 
rights of all children in a democracy. Methods 
for conducting such studies, including obstacles 
to be avoided, are explained with a clarification 
of federal, state, and local responsibilities for 
assuming and stimulating essential programs 
for children. 

The major part of this publication is devoted 
to comprehensive outlines to be used in taking 
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inventory of state and local facilities for safe- 
guarding family life, for conserving the health 
of children, for educational opportunities, for 
wholesome recreation, for regulating child labor, 
for social services and public assistance, for the 
prevention and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency, as well as legal provisions for the pro- 
tection of dependent, neglected, and delinquent 
children. Not only do these outlines serve as 
analytical guides in evaluating community re- 
sources in accordance with standards of child 
care and protection advocated by the White 
House Conference on Children in a Democracy 


but they provide a wealth of information on the’ 


various specialized areas of services which 
should be expanded and integrated if the total 
needs of children are to be met. As it is well 
recognized that an informed public opinion is 
necessary for the successful development and 
administration of services for children, this 
pamphlet should contribute much in bringing 
pertinent information about various phases of 
child life to parents, interested citizens, and 


agencies concerned with the welfare of children’ 


which will result in more constructive planning 
and better utilization of community resources 
for the care and protection of children. 


THEODORA ALLEN 
Spring field, Illinois 


Medical Care in the Counties of Maryland. Re- 
port of the Committee on Medical Care of the 
Maryland State Planning Commission. (Pub- 
lication No. 40.) Baltimore: Maryland State 
Planning Commission, 1944. Pp. xvi+8o. 


$0.50. 


This report was prepared by a state Com- 
mittee on Medical Care which grew out of 
the proposal of the Medical and Chirurgical 
Faculty of Maryland in an open letter to 
the chairman of the State Planning Commis- 
sion on August 23, 1939. The faculty, aware 
of many deficiencies in the status of medi- 
cal care in the state and of the absence of an 
official warrant for any group to develop a co- 
ordinated program of medical care for the citi- 
zens of Maryland, suggested that this commit- 
tee should formulate, from time to time, recom- 
mendations for the extension and better utiliza- 
tion of existing medical facilities, together with 
suggestions for the development of new facilities 
as they might be required. A committee repre- 
senting all agencies concerned with the various 
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aspects of medical care as well as the general 
public was appointed by the State Planning 
Commission with the approval of the governor. 
Maurice C. Pincoffs, M.D., was made chairman. 

The first report of the committee, which was 
presented on October 1, 1940, emphasized the 
need for more detailed and comprehensive in- 
formation and recommended that a field survey 
be undertaken. This Report is the result of the 
field survey. The survey was limited to the 
counties of Maryland because the problem of 
medical care seemed more urgent in the coun- 
ties, even though the committee also recognized 
that there were serious medical-care problems 
in the city of Baltimore. It has been recom- 
mended that this Report be supplemented by a 
study of the situation in Baltimore, since the 
committee has considered its function state 
wide and the medical facilities in Baltimore are 
a part of the state’s equipment for medical care 
and are used by all the counties in the state. 

The objectives of the field survey of the med- 
ical facilities in the counties of Maryland were: 
(1) a study of certain characteristics of the pop- 
ulation; (2) a description of medical-care facil- 
ities; (3) an estimate of the number of indigent 
and medically indigent? in the counties and the 
procedures followed by such individuals in se- 
curing medical care; (4) a study of the health 
needs with suggestions for securing more effec- 
tive use of existing agencies either by improving 
or extending their activities, or by the organiza- 
tion of other services; and (5) estimates of the 
costs of such a program. 

The study of the medical facilities included 
the services of physicians, nurses, and dentists, 
as well as the services of general hospitals, 
health departments, and welfare departments. 
The result of the study showed a wide variation 
in all types of medical services from county to 
county. The medical care available to indigent 
persons also varied from one county to another. 
No specific provision is made for medical care 
under the public welfare laws of the state, and 
responsibility for establishing procedures for 
providing medical care for recipients of public 
assistance has been placed with the county 
welfare departments. There is no clearly de- 
fined state-wide policy to assure medical care 


*The indigent include only those persons re- 
ceiving assistance from a welfare organization. 


2 The medically indigent are those who are usual- 
ly able to pay the costs of minor illnesses but unable 
to meet expenses in the event of severe or prolonged 
disabilities. 


to indigent persons. At the time the executives 
of the welfare boards were interviewed, some 
counties allowed a fixed sum for medical care in 
the monthly grant to the recipient of assistance, 
while other counties increased the monthly 
grant to enable the recipient to pay for specific 
medical costs at the time the medical care was 
received. In 1940 there were only eighteen gen- 
eral hospitals in fifteen counties of Maryland, 
and eight counties were without hospitals. All 
these hospitals except one received appropria- 
tions from state funds, as well as all the general 
hospitals in the city of Baltimore, where many 
county patients are hospitalized. The inade- 
quacy of hospital facilities for the residents of 
the counties was revealed by the survey. 


The present provision for medical care in the 
counties of the state is inadequate according to 
this Report, The committee has defined the 
term “medical care’’ to include the “total pre- 
ventive, diagnostic and curative medical serv- 
ices furnished the population in their homes, in 
physicians’ and dentists’ offices, in clinics and 
in general and special hospitals.” Medical care 
in many areas of the state is restricted to bare 
emergency services. The deficiencies are an 
urgent problem, the nature of which varies in 
different areas. The characteristics of the prob- 
lem have been summarized as follows: (1) the 
number of physicians in a rural area depends in 
part upon the number of people able to pay a 
physician. In an impoverished area, therefore, 
with a large number of people dependent on free 
care, there are few physicians available; (2) 
public funds for home, hospital, and clinic care 
are inadequate in practically all counties; (3) 
facilities such as consultant services, adequately 
equipped hospitals and clinical laboratories, 
dental and nursing services, were lacking in a 
number of areas, and the level of medical care 
available to the entire population suffered ac- 
cordingly; (4) the activities of the state and 
county departments of health in providing spe- 
cial clinics for certain types of diseases have 
been helpful but cannot be regarded as even a 
partial solution of the medical-care problem; 
and (5) there is no governmental or voluntary 
agency in the counties of Maryland which has 
any legal responsibility for organizing medical 
care for the indigent or medically indigent. 

The Report outlines clearly the essential fea- 
tures to be considered in a long-term program 
for medical care in the counties. The Report also 
contains the recommendations of the commit- 
tee for a program to be established by the state 
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of Maryland to provide medical care for the in- 
digent and medically indigent persons in the 
counties, to be formulated and administered by 
the State Department of Health and to be ade- 
quately financed by the state, so that pay- 
ments can be.made to physicians, hospitals, and 
county health departments for care furnished 
indigent and medically indigent patients. It is 
recommended that the State Department of 
Public Welfare have no responsibility for pro- 
viding medical care but shall have the responsi- 
bility of determining the financial eligibility of 
applicants. The committee also included in its 
report the statement that the information as- 
sembled by its survey indicates the urgent need 
for facilities for the care of the chronically ill, 
and urged that plans for the establishment of 
chronic hospitals be carried out as soon as possi- 
ble. 

SARAH YODER 


Anne Arundel County Welfare Board 
Annapolis, Maryland 


Connecticut’s Program of Group Care for Children 
with Particular Reference to Children of Work- 
ing Mothers. Hartford: Connecticut Depart- 
ment of Education, Division of Instruction, 
April, 1944. Pp. v+ 26. 

The state of Connecticut, one of the impor- 
tant war-industry areas, recognized at an early 
date that the public must accept responsibility 
for the care of children of working mothers. 

This report includes a discussion of such sub- 
jects as location, space, and facilities; person- 
nel; program and equipment; health services; 
parent relationship, publicity and public rela- 
tions; community relationship; administration. 
It is recognized that the Connecticut program 
has both strong and weak points. Dr. N. S. 
Light, of the State Department of Education, 
who has taken a position of leadership with re- 
gard to the necessity of providing for these chil- 
dren, says the report ‘“‘records successes and 
failures and points the way to many improve- 
ments in services to parents and children.” For 
example: 

Public school facilities are being used in twelve 
towns for preschool and school-age units. One pro- 
gram is housed in a settlement house; one uses space 
in a Y.W.C.A. and another a church basement; local 
historical societies have given the use of old houses 
in two communities. Several projects now being 
planned will use facilities provided by the Federal 
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Housing Authority, but at present only one private 
program in the state is using such facilities. 


There is a useful discussion of the difficulty 
of getting adequate and competent staff. Per- 
sonnel problems have been serious. “Even the 
full staff provided in Lanham Act programs is 
considerably less than originally recommended 
by the Connecticut State Child Care Commit- 
tee.” Pressure to reduce costs resulted in “the 
assumption that the paid staff could be reduced 
and supplemented by volunteer workers.” In 
several communities there was pressure “‘to em- 
ploy local personnel, regardless of their quali- 
fications. This is a very realistic pressure since 
housing for persons from out-of-town is difficult 
to secure and the uncertainty of the length of 
employment means that local persons have 
‘less to lose.’ ” 

This is an interesting brief report. 


Report of Inter-deparimental Committee on the 
Rehabilitation and Resettlement of Disabled 
Persons. (Cmd. 6415.) London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1944. Pp. 51. 9d. 


This British Report, which takes a compre- 
hensive view of rehabilitation and surveys 
problems and needs in broad outline, should 
prove valuable and stimulating to Americans 
interested in our own rehabilitation services. For 
we have essentially the same problems and 
needs, however different is our structure for ad- 
ministering the social services. Indeed, it should 
prove to be especially valuable and provocative 
because our own planning and discussions have 
been so largely focused on administration and 
procedures." 

Rehabilitation, the Report underlines, “‘in its 
widest sense is a continuous process, partly in 
the medical sphere and partly in the social or in- 
dustrial sphere.”” The proposals made involve a 
number of governmental departments, primar- 
ily the Ministry of Health and the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, and thus the final 
recommendation is for a Joint Committee repre- 
senting the appropriate departments to co-ordi- 
nate the service. The most important of the 


«Study of rehabilitation problems of disabled 
servicemen will be facilitated by a timely bibliog- 
raphy, Rehabilitation of the Disabled Serviceman, is- 
sued as Bulletin 161 of the Russell Sage Foundation 
Library (New York: R. S. F., 1944). Pp. 8. $0.10. 
This bibliography includes a series of titles for Can- 
ada and Great Britain and a few for other countries. 
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seven sections of the Report are “Eligibility,” 
“Medical Rehabilitation,” ‘‘Post Hospital Re- 
habilitation,” and “Resettlement.” 

As might be expected in a country where 
civilians have in a sense been on the front line, 
the committee recommends that all disabled 
persons be eligible, without distinction as to the 
source or cause of the disability. Thus it seems 
probable that Britain may avoid the establish- 
ment of duplicating services for ex-servicemen 
and civilians, as has been done in this country. 
The broad recommendation is qualified to some 
extent, however, by the suggestions that pref- 
erence might be accorded to persons disabled by 
certain causes and that payment or partial pay- 
ment of costs “might be required from or in re- 
spect of certain classes of disabled persons.” 

The committee has many recommendations 
to make with respect to medical rehabilitation 
in order that the disabled person may have 
available to him the specialized services neces- 
sary to restore function as completely as possi- 
ble. For the cardiac case “spetial centres pro- 
viding continuous medical supervision, some- 
what on the lines of a sanatorium rather than 
of a training centre, should form an essential 
part of the rehabilitation service”; and to give 
one other example, for the hard of hearing, the 
Report recommends that attention be given to 
the establishment of hearing-aid clinics. The 
committee viewed as “immense” the “task to 
be accomplished, before the nation possesses an 
adequate rehabilitation service in the hospi- 
tals.” Special attention is called to the financial 
outlay necessary to bring the rehabilitation fa- 
cilities up to standard and to the need for 
trained personnel to staff them. 

As post-hospital rehabilitation measures, the 
committee discusses the provision of artificial 
appliances, reconditioning, and training. The 
need for reconditioning facilities has recently 
received wide attention in this country with re- 
spect to the armed forces, but the similar need 
of the disabled civilian for graduated hardening 
up before returning to duty in industry is now 
only rarely met. Training for adults would be 
the responsibility of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service; that for juveniles, of the Edu- 
cation Departments. This plan would place 
training of adults and placement in employ- 
ment under the same general auspices, unlike 
the scheme in this country where the vocational 
rehabilitation services are administered by state 
educational authorities. The British committee 
emphasizes three general principles that have 


been tried and tested in our own rehabilitation 
program, namely, that training should be di- 
rected toward a specific occupational objective, 
that provision of training should be based upon 
the existence of a vocational handicap, and that 
“training should be carried to the stage at which 
the individual can take his place on equal terms 
with those who have entered employment in the 
ordinary way.” 

It is the section of the Report which deals 
with the placement of disabled persons in in- 
dustry that is attracting the greatest attention. 
The committee proposed the introduction of 
legislation to establish a register of disabled per- 
sons and a quota system for the employment of 
registered persons. The quotas prescribed might 
be varied according to industry and special cir- 
cumstances of the employer, but employers be- 
low the prescribed quota would be restricted in 
the hiring of new nondisabled workers. Further- 
more, certain occupations might be scheduled 
for the particular benefit of disabled persons, 
and the employment of nondisabled persons in 
them would be restricted. These aspects of the 
scheme reflect despair on the part of the com- 
mittee of successfully demonstrating to em- 
ployers that disabled persons can compete on 
equal terms if they are properly prepared and 
carefully placed. The proposal to schedule cer- 
tain occupations for the disabled seems espe- 
cially to suggest unfortunate segregation which 
would run counter to the principle of placement 
on the basis of the positive assets and skills pos- 
sessed by the properly equipped handicapped 
person, a principle accepted in the Report. This 
proposal might well lead backward toward the 
view that the disabled person, no matter what 
his real capacities, can perform oly certain 
jobs which, in the words of the Report, “by their 
nature and their limited demand on physical 
and mental ability are particularly suitable to 
certain categories of disablement.” The com- 
mittee here appears to neglect its earlier recogni- 
tion of the need to “relate the handicap of dis- 
ablement to the varying demands of different 
occupations.” For employment of the more se- 
verely handicapped who require sheltered em- 
ployment, the committee recommended the con- 
tinued subsidy of voluntary programs and the 
establishment of government operated work- 
shops. 


2 The report prepared for the recent meeting of 
the International Labor Conference corresponds 
rather closely to this British Report in its recom- 
mendations regarding “Employment of Disabled 
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The strongest sections of the Report are prob- 
ably in the area of medical and post-hospital re- 
habilitation. This is not surprising in view of the 
recent far-reaching proposals of the British gov- 
ernment with respect to medical services. One 
of the assumptions on which the Beveridge Re- 
port was based was the establishment of a com- 
prehensive health and rehabilitation service. 
The publication of the British White Paper on 
A National Health Service3 and this Report show 
the way in which Britain proposes to deal with 
these problems. Indeed, Parliament has enacted 
the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, which 
embodies. substantially the recommendations of 
this Report with respect to provision of training 
courses and placement in employment, includ- 
ing establishment of facilities for sheltered 
work. 

Mary E. MAcDONALD 
University of Chicago 


Employment Policy. Presented by the Minister 
of Reconstruction to Parliament, May, 1944. 
(Cmd. 6527.) London: H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1944. Pp. 31. 6d. 


In this recently issued White Paper the 
British government “accept as one of their pri- 
mary aims and responsibilities the maintenance 
of high and stable level of employment after the 
war.” The White Paper outlines the policy 
which it is planned to follow in pursuit of that 
aim. It is significant that this White Paper has 
been issued in advance of an employment plan 


Workers” (see The Organisation of Employment in 
the Transition from War to Peace, Report III [Mon- 
treal: I.L.0., 1944], especially pp. 102-12, 158-59). 
“Closest collaboration” between medical and voca- 
tional rehabilitation is proposed. As for employment, 
“employers should be induced, and where necessary 
compelled, to employ a reasonable quota of disabled 
workers,” and to give “preference’’ to disabled per- 
sons in certain occupations. Despite its brevity, a 
comprehensive view was taken by the I.L.O., both 
as to the services needed and as to eligibility for serv- 
ices. “From the point of view of re-employment 
policy, the origin of a person’s handicap is irrelevant. 
It does not matter whether it was acquired from 
birth or childhood illness, an industrial accident or 
in military service. What matters is how it affects 
employability and how it may best be overcome.” 


3Cmd. 6502. See this Review, XVIII (March, 
1944), 97-98. 
47 & 8 Geo. 6, ch. 10 (March 1, 1944). 
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which Sir William Beveridge is reported to have 
already sent to the printer. 

The statement is made that there will be “no 
problem of general unemployment in the years 
immediately after the end of the war in Eu- 
rope.” In this transition period the problem 
will be ‘a period of shortages.”’ Chapters ii and 
iii deal with the special problems of the transi- 
tion period and with the méasures to be taken 
for preventing local unemployment by “‘secur- 
ing a balanced distribution of industry and la- 
bour.” The long-term policy for averting mass 
unemployment is described in chapters iv and 
v. It is pointed out that, though there will be 
risk of unemployment due to the dislocation in- 
volved in the gradual change from war to peace, 
the total manpower available will be insufficient 
to satisfy the total demand for goods and serv- 
ices during the transition period. That is, 


in the transition period employment will be pri- 
marily concerned with the transfer of men and 
women to peace-time jobs. But however smoothly 
this transfer can be made, and however rapid may 
be the return to normal conditions, there will still 
remain for treatment those long-term problems con- 
nected with the maintenance of an adequate and 
steady volume of employment which eluded solution 
before the war. 


The White Paper indicates that Great Brit- 
ain is planning a policy of state controls and di- 
rection for industry after the war, and it is im- 
portant to note that this continues a definite 
movement away from laissez faire. While a 
great deal of planning remains as a major re- 
sponsibility of the government, it is encourag- 
ing that the duty of providing work for all is ap- 
parently accepted. 


State of New Hampshire Twenty-fourth Biennial 
Report of the Department of Public Welfare, 
July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1942. (Includes Sup- 
plement for Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 
1943.) Concord, 1944. Pp. 72. 


This Report begins with a good introduction 
on the organization and functions of the depart- 
ment, but readers of the Review are familiar 
with the activities of the New Hampshire De- 
partment of Public Welfare.t One of the impor- 
tant features of this Report is the discussion of 
the disturbing effect of the war on the person- 
nel, bringing about staff shortages and com- 
pelling the use of inexperienced workers. In- 


t Social Service Review, XVI (March, 1942), 177. 
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service training and staff development have 
been therefore an important part of the depart- 
ment’s plan of operation. Special emphasis has 
also been laid on induction courses for new 
workers, on staff meetings of supervisors in both 
state and district areas of operation, on individ- 
ual and group conferences, and on educational 
leave. 

The Report undertakes to review briefly the 
services of the department with reference to 
public assistance (including old age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to the needy 
blind), child welfare (including Child Welfare 
Services and protective services), services to the 
blind (including education of blind children and 
care for the adult blind through home teaching, 
sheltered employment, and the supply of “‘talk- 
ing books” and radios). Assistance is not, how- 
ever, restricted to those who have lost their 
sight; there are important preventive services as 
well. During 1943 there were enacted a number 
of statutes of special interest. These had to do 
especially with public assistance, child welfare, 
the blind, with the treatment of tubercular pa- 
tients and preventive work in the health field, 
with interstate relationships, war services, and 
activities connected with food, such as school 
lunch programs and food stamp plans. The ma- 
terial is presented not only in the text but in 
statistics, graphs, and charts. 

SPB 


General Censuses and Vital Statistics in the 
Americas: An Annotated Bibliography. Pre- 
pared under the supervision of IRENE B. 
TAEUBER. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1943. Pp. ix-+151. 
$0.20. 

This is a very competently prepared bibliog- 
raphy that will be useful to students interested 
in the Americas. The bibliography, prepared 
under the direction of Miss Taeuber, chief of the 
census library project, covers the “historical 
censuses and ¢urrent vital statistics” of the 
twenty-one American republics, the American 
sections of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, the American colonies of Denmark, 
France, and the Netherlands, and the American 
territories and possessions of the United States. 
A census library project was initiated in the 
Library of Congress in the fall of 1940 as a co- 
operative project of the Bureau of the Census 
and the Library of Congress. The scope of the 
project was later expanded to include the fol- 
lowing functions: (1) co-operation in the com- 


pletion of the collections of the Library of Con- 
gress in the fields of census and vital statistics 
for all countries, (2) the compilation of analyti- 
cal bibliographies to facilitate the use of the col- 
lections, (3) the provision of reference and con- 
sultant services in the population field, and (4) 
the execution of such special studies as should 
be deemed advisable by the sponsoring agen- 
cies. 
It is pointed out that 

national censuses constitute the basic source of sta- 
tistical information on peoples, economies, and cul- 
tures, as well as the primary analytical data in such 
diverse fields as manpower potential, racial. hetero- 
geneity, and industrial distribution. Changes in 
birth and death rates reflect the changing impact of 
war on the morale, health, and vitality of peoples, 
while the level of mortality and the specific causes of 
death reflect health hazards in the various parts of 
the world. 


This bibliography will be extremely useful 
in the work of various defense projects and in- 
ter-American planning. 

It includes references to reports on vital 
statistics and public health which are of par- 
ticular interest to social service personnel. But 
the official publications relating to the adminis- 
tration and operation of the various insurance 
and social welfare programs in the various 
countries of the Americas could not be included 
within the scope of this publication, which will, 
nevertheless, be extremely useful to persons in- 
terested in inter-American policy. 


First Session of the Council of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation. Selected Docu- 
ments. Atlantic City, New Jersey, November 
10o—December 1, 1943. (Department of State 
Pub. 2040.) Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. Pp. vi-+215. 


This is a useful publication, including the 
documents relating to the sessions at Atlantic 
City. These sessions have been discussed before 
in this Review. A British publication (Cmd. 
6497) issued almost simultaneously makes sim- 
ilar material available in an official British pub- 
lication. It will be convenient in both countries 
to have this material including all the resolu- 
tions and committee reports easily available. 

The American publication contains—as the 
British White Paper does not—the reports of 
the committees of the U.N.R.R.A. Council and 
certain other documents. Both volumes will be 
useful in the respective countries in which they 
have been published. 
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